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| Where an induction of fucts was necefiit- 
. ry. The tranſlations . antient au- 


4 poetical verſions. 
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proofs ; and are long in ſome places 


thors, being deſigned for the ſame pur- 
poſe, are almoſt literal; which' is the 
reaſon why they are not taken rom more 
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T hate A 
antient, to think over the ſeveral virtues and 
excellencies of our acquaintance, when we 
have a mind to indulge ourſelves, and be chearful. 
His friends, it would ſeem, were ſincere and con- 


"ſtant, or found it their intereſt to appear ſo; elſe i | 


the rememberance of good or great qualities, never 
hk non 1 oqgbretons- could not have pre- 
ed fo entertaining. 
: [tis however certain, that the pleaſures of fend 
ſhip and mutual confidence are purſued, in one 
ſhape or other, by men of all characters: neither 
buſineſs, nor diverſions, nor learning, can exempt 
us from the power of this agrecable paſſion. Even 
| n fancied preſence aſſects our minds, and raiſes our 
Tpirits both in thought and action. The. moraliſt's. 
direction extends its influence to every part of life; 
__ and at this moment I put it in practice, lr 
4 


- 


13 | " an into the Life 


. 


ſubject, by addreſſing them to your Lordſhip. 


It is HoMeR, my Lord, and a queſtion con- 


cerning him which has been looked upon as hither- 


2 things it has happened, that none have equalled 
= 7 1; *« him in epic-poetry for two thouſand ſeven hun- 

T e dred years, the time ſince he wrote nor any, 

te that we know, | ever ſurpaſſal dim before. For 
© this is the man, whoſe works, for many ages, were 
+ jthe delight af princes n and the ſupport of prieſts, 
ell a5 the wander of, the Jearned, which they = 


— 


ne us ſaſe oper it migbt have been, to hre 
dee fogf older Smyrna, hrs Bowen wen tar 
ee et Chios amongſt his poſterity .I belięre it 
ae ene 1g ende, Br Lanig, 


rot rid 10 en SN wid of tele 5d 67 


. 1. > Tirokuhaor Li Onerdrep, ete. * Protemy 


x e wo 
eon of hie birth Eins. „ 
1 Strabo, ſpeaking of Smyrna, on E 

; HE by In Smyris is 4 Ubrary ind a temple wh to a n 4. 

e = ſquate building,” with a woleunade om altbfides;+” With- 

13 da is a ſhrine of Hater and bis awe... Fer dhe people of 

* Smyrne make bieh. pretenſions to the poet's birth; ; and. 

- «deed they bave 4 Kind of bram woney among them, whic 

: +-they» all Horver's com“ Book! T4, yu e | wie 

bellt dy Eximachrn. stef, ſocce 1; bus 
4. Ape tz L. 
0 Homer as their 


— aaa: 


„’ . * — 
_ a 


tw then fas thoughts, upon no mean 


4 to unreſolved : © By what fate or diſpoſition ' of 


\Philopmter, 5. 
Qed a — 15 to Homer ; and, having placed hs ſtatpe of 
Laden de 119 r Al * ih « em- 


gte, The Chians too lay claim 
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Kill continue ta be. 1 1% Jo zien 2 2 
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" Set. 1. d nge , Bon. 3 * 
+ That there was 2 miracle in the.caſe”* - Thaty 
indeed, would quickly. put an end to che. queſtion t 
for, einein b the | fame opiolon 9s the anti 
ſang, and-was the:'prophet and interpecter of the 
Gods *,> we thoukt hardly be apt to wondet.r bor 

would it ſurprire us much, to find a book of an 
heavenly origin without an equal among human 
compoſitioris : | to. find the ſabje& of itequally uſe- 

ful and. great, the-ftils juſt, ani yet ſoblime, theor» = 
6erbothGmpleandexquibce; to find. the ſentiments * 
natural without lowneſs, the mannersirral, and with 

al fo extenſive, as to include even the varieties of the 
chief characters of mankind ; we ſhould expect yo 

to hade been the reaſon; Why hone of: therantients — 
hate dttemptet tontcbunt for this protligy. They 
acquieſeed, it is probable, in the pretenſidus, which 
the poet conſtantly' makes to celeſtial 'inftruftion; 
and ſeem to have been of Tacitus's opinion, That 
quite ute the wöôrkz of the GOds ?: 
Bat the happy change tat hab been ſince wrought | 
upon the face of religious affair, lenves us at Uber. 
ry to be of der-. ne een iu anti- 
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ily r e . A who pretend tbe of 
the race of the poet." - Strabo, book 14. 

2 à Oroc Afrexiryg. Plato, der 3 
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ent fines It might have gyme near to baniſh us from 


e That Homer's poems are of human compoſition z 


«+ gepias, and gave him the nobleſt field to exercife 
it in, that ever fell to the ſhare of a poet.” 


: wiring What formed it ; or how it came there?” 
| And very fortunately, the author of all antiquity, 


N -happy in them both 3 and muſt. now. follow the 


— 


* Ur Enquiry imo the Le 


Smyrna or Colophoo, yet at preſent it is become 
perfeRly harmleſs; and we may any where aſſert, - 


«, inſpired by no other power than his own natural 
« faculties, aſſiſted by the chances. of his educatt- 
on: ina word, that a concourſe of natural cauſes 


| - Here, my Lord, there ſeems to be occaſion for a | 

track of this ſingular phenomenon-: it has ſhone for 
upwards of two thouſand years in the poetic world; 
and ſo dazzled mens eyes, that-they bave hitherto 
been more employed in gazing at it, than in en- 


who ſeems to have made the happieſt union of the 
courtier and the ſcholar, has determined a point 
that: might hate given us ſome trouble. He has 
hid it down-as a principle, That the greateſt ge- 
nus cannot excel without culture ; nor the fin- 
* eſt education produce any thing noble without 
« gatural endewments“. Taking, this for grant: 
ed, we may aſſure ourſelves, that Homer hath been 
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e ehe ee 4 . 
dark hlats.afecded. us by autiqaitgni49, Sad aut 
bow a blind ftroling bard cankd con by them.  : 

I. da not chuſe ty entertain your: Lordihip-withy 
che accidenzs abons his. birth,*;, though „e = 
raliſts would look ups tba as the begianings of | 
his good fortune. L iadling tber to, obſer, that * 
he. is. geperally reputed t be A native of Aſie the = 
leſs; a tract of ground, that, for the temperature 
of. the climate, and quallties of the' ſoil;i may vie 
with any in Evrope®. An ner {6 bet aug froitfut- x 
a5 the plailis of Babylon ar cha tapks of, the Nile, 
to efleminare the inhabitants, and beget lazineſs and 
inaCvity: but the parity an of theatr, 
ths ge of the pits. ad Gel the anf and ; 
number of .the rivers, and the on —— . 
. of the weſterir "ſex; u 

bring ts produGions. of pregnant 
2 they inſpire that mildaek of - wanper; 


at Aw of fancy,” which frvour'the met ei 
views, and give t the Roel e 
uch. eie Fat” 1 r e Ar e ae 


f AN Ic ekt at doc 46 ers bling: Mes * 

* du, oe walls, etre. © White he 8 

here, C e it happened that the was privately 

ite Betodotus bs the Rib of Romer. may IEq 
- 3" Miltanevrhes, a wart of s defitente . 

n. dg Ahe the lruely ne r and He- 

rodotus, who wes "nequaintcd with it, and moſt of the fine 

eantiies then Wndwn, erte, dy wiv Toby Nee ste. The 

int, 16 whom the Pabienem (the tommion' rendezvous 

of the" lens cities)/[bdotgs; have built their towns in the 4 

* fineſt fraction” of any people thet evet 1 Kacw, in 

eee en. 
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"A * and fountains of the earth, ——— 
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of + een ig F ke Lie 1555 


n hi Gvinen tomimonly made of Qlimiites, the 


A tough and cold are obſerved to produce the ſtrong» 


| 


et bodies, and moôſt martial ſpirits; the hotter, 
iy bodies, With cunning and obſtinate paſſions ; 


| burie'fewperate regions,” lying under the benign 


= 


Influences of a genial ficy, have the beſt chance for 


| e ge aud « proportoued doquence®. 


aaa a t m bee dd Babe 
fit may be worth while to ſet down the opinion at length of 
- the great in his treatiſe of ait, water, and ſituati- 
on: I TAG *Achic, etc, * Now, T will give wy 
_ © opinion/conetrning Aſia and Europe, aud ſhew bow far they 
YI e ie; bo very ee Aſia, 1 ſay. 
differs exceedingly from Evrope,, in all kind of productions. 
eee. 
hib itants: every thing comes finer and larger in Aſia. "It 


NR and the manvers of the 
* people are more bumane and beneficent : the cauſe of theſe 


non dn: becauſe it Hes in 
the middle; from the ſun's ring in the eaſt, and removed 
©. from. the cold and. there is nothing that contributes ſo 
much to the ſoftening and increaſibg any production, as 
* when there is 56 excelt of any ove thing in its cppoſiion 
* agaioſt che reft, but an equal diſtribution of parts every 


here prevails. However, we muſt not judge of all Alia in 
* the ſame way; but only of thoſe parts of the eountry that 


*: ie between the heat and the cold; theſe are the moſt fruit- 
* ful; they enjoy the finell ſky, have the faireſt trees, and 
rare the beſt watered, both from heaven, and by the rivers 


„ heats, nor is it dried with drougbts and wapt of rain; nor 
© yet-is it congealed with violent froſts, bat kept moiſt by 


_ ©. the ſonth-wind,. which, brings frequent ſhowers, and fome- 


„mes they have ſhow, Of conſequence). therefore every 


* thing muſt grow there in its ſeaſon; plants either requiring 
| » Red /or ſpontancqully; produced by the cant, whoſe fruits 


—_— - -- - wr. 
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Seck. 1. und Stang of Mun. 11 

Good ſenſe is indeed ſaid to be the product of eye Me 

country, and I believe it is; but the richeſt 1 

and faireſt ſhoots of it, ſpring, like other plants, 

from the happieſt expoſition and moſt friendly foil . 
. EE ee PII" . 

ſequences, is ſo familiar to your Lordſhip, chat I 

of and. It has never failed to ſhew its virtue, 

when accidents namen ö 


en ene 
* from their wild Nate into u proper ſoil. - For the ſame rea» 
e- farmer rags 1s who Aut bring forth fre- 
* quently, and prove large and fair from their rich feeding. 
The bodies of men too muſt be well nouriſhed, finely ſhap- 
ed. of the largeſt fize, and at the ſame time-there will be 
* the leaſt difference among them as to their ſize and ſhape. 

It is probable likewiſe, that this region comes neareſt to the 
« perfeftion of nature, and the true temperature of the ſea- 
* ſons; but in characters of men, neither courage, nor patience” 
zar e * 
* petted from ſuch a ſituation ; either produced in it original 

dy. or tranſplatited from abrogd ; but pleaſure and ſufineſt 

* niuſt always prevail.” Of Climate and Situation. 
ID. ES n Gig CA 
ojedes bade var, etc. Geddeſs Minerva 
7 ft ſtd you, (Athenian) dayng pitched up the 

* place where you now 'dwell, becauſe the” perceived the 
' digpy axiarars of the Quiſoes in i, ind know thee ie would = 

* produce men of the greateſt thought and capacity." more 
Timaeus. Ebel 

„ Tngenia bominum ubique locorum fitus format : © The fitun- 
* ation of countries every where forms the genius of men.” =O 
Quintus Curtius, book 8. The proof of this aſſertion is at= 
tempted in form, in a treatiſe of Galen's ; That the manners | 
of mankind depend upon; the coaltitetion of Giele bodies, © © 


_—_ 


|, 


„ ae Mir a Life B 
eee philaſophers®, hiſtorizns®, . 


 Hatef, ere atis of the Alizticcoaft, and ad. 
Jacokt hands, | Add, r un interval of de, 


— 
- 


12 
_  Renaphanes, the naturaliſt, was of Colophon.- - Cleanthes, 


| Metrodarus, the greet fricad. of Egicorus,' was of Lompamr; 
Where this philoſopher yoo. dwelt fo. long that he may almoſt 
| Jas for a-natize.,, ,Theophraſiug, and his companion! Phanias, 


| and, Endozus the , mathematician, ; Plato's frirnd (ell great 
. 
| Greece, four. belonged do. this climate.: Pittacus of Nitylene, | 


5 ad e . eee eee 


| ave. the names of the. chief hiſtorians gmetg the; ene 


mus of Colophon, Archilochus of .Paras, Tytaens of Miletus ; 


* 9 ” 


An the-eqrly tines 6f liberty, We Haft, und 


eee e eie ent rmmetiyg dr 


rd f leu — with Cypmsr! Knaal 
Sander Anaximencs,: Med Ctn fone ge . 


N Samos. Heraglitus, of Epheſus ; | 
oat eng monetary E N 
ee 


tha.. der ee. bn Abet uud b. ce ore 


were of Rreſſus, and, his ſucgeſſor Nelons, be, heir of Arifto- 
ale's: library, was of Scepſis.. Theſe, and Xengcnes! the 
Platevic, . Arcclilas the, academic, Protarchus the Epirurtan, 


Dames in-philgſaphy), drew, their, firſt. breath on the ſamenoaſts | 
as did likewiſe Hippaorates, Simus, Eraſiſtratus, | Aſclepiades, 
Apallonins, .the greateſt maſters of, medicine. 1 ds · alſo ob- 


Bias of Priene, Cleobulue the Lindian, and e 
encd Mileſian Thales. | 


Greeks had, was the ane of Miletus, and the avber of the lit- 
tle iſland Syros. Hellanicus was of Leſbus, Theopompus of 
Chios : Old Scylax was of Caryanda, Ephorus, tbe great 
hiſtorian, ws of Cues : Cteßas, phyſician to Artaxernes, 
king of Petia, and a great writer of wonders, was af H- 
dus : 40 whom, if you qoin the. inimitable Herotlotus, youwil! 


Stig the tee Athenigns, Thycydides and Xenaphan.: 
e Heſiod, near Homer's own, days., wat of Cumar f e 


Thales, the poet ** and Epimenldes, the charmer, 


Se. * un ings of Hors. wo 


when the Inflaences of the Roman freedam, and 
of their mild government, had reached that happy 

country, it repaid them, not only with the delica- 
cles of their fields and gardens, but with the more 
valuable productions of men of virtue and learn- 
ing *; and in fuch numbers as to fil ther ſchools, 


* 


OP IH oY 


were of Crete, 8 hes Sa. Pr Eg 
Arion and Terpander were Leſbians : und, not to mention 
the particular places of every one's birth, the admired Sappho, 
ber lover Alcacus, Bachyllides, Chacrilus (nat Alexander's, 
Phoeylides, Bion, Simmias, Philetas, loo the tragedian, Phi- 
lemon, Menander's rival, Hegemon, Epaminondas's panegyriſt, 
and the aſtronomic poet Aratus, were all born in this poetical 
region, Ie bad alſo the honour of producing the Erythracan .- 
Sibyl, and another inſpired lady, Athenais, under Alexander. 
But what is by far the moſt remarkable upon this article, is, 
that the famous five, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in epic · 
poetry, were all natives of this very climate, and the two 
greatoſt born in the two neighbouring towns, Cumae and 
Smyrna- Hear the teſtimony of che learned Tzetzes: 
Tiyivar = vir roy Hor, etc: * There have been five ce» 
* lebrated poets of the epic kind; old Homer the-firſt, then + 
Antimachus the Colophonian, then Panyaſis [of Halicarnaf-] 
ſus,] Piſander of Camirus, and this Heſiod of Cumae. Life 
of Heſiod. Piſander was of Rhodes, and of great reputation. 
Ilioarlpos 6 hamnuerarec Harb, Kah Jy. > Br ipars re 
rohr, Antimachus wrote the Theban war; and Panyaſis. 
the labours of Hercules: he was. of Halicarnaſſus. Suidas ſays 
* him, Fuss dea Typ Nomnrisͤb tramyaye,, * He retrieved — 
poetry when it was almoſt extinguiſhed.” 

4 Panactivs, Stratocles, Andronicus the peripatetic, 3 
das the Qoic, , and before them Praxiphanes, Eudemus, and 
Hicrony mus, were all of Rhodes. Polidonius was of Apamea 
in Syria, but lived, governed, and taught in the fame iſland. 
Charon the hiſtorian, Adeimantus, and Anaximenes the rhetor, 
were of Lampſacus. Agatharchides the Ariſtotelic, of Gnidus. 

a 8 5 | 


= 


Ie FORE FRI TOS HAS ATED 


"fon, 'Sextus, when he was lord of the ſeas, had Dionyſius the 


iter. - Pompey, going to his eaſtern expedition, paid Poſido- 


14 | 4 Euguiry is into. . Lie 


and the 10 of the great; to be aa 
their princes ©, and to leave ſome noble monuments 
for poſterity. 
It will probably be thought too. 8 refine- 
*ment to obſerve, thar Homer muſt have been the 


Fraſtus 'and Caryſcus, of the ſocratic ſchool, were natives of 
Scepſis near Troy. That little place was formerly famous 
for the birth of Demetrins, the celebrated critic, contempora- 
ry with Ariſtarchus ; and of Metrodorus, a man of high ſpi- 
rit and elbquenee, the unhappy favourite of the great Mithri- 
dates. Hegeſias, Xenocles, and Menippus, were the authors 
and greateſt ornaments of the Aſiatic eloquence : and in gene- 
ral, the teachers of oratory and philoſophy came from the ſame 
coaſt: Diophanes, Potamon and Leſbocles, great men and 
rivals, from Mitylene ; Crinagoras, Dionyſius Atticus, Dio- 
dorus Sardianus, Diotrephes, Alexander ſurnamed Lychnus, Di- 
onyſdeles, and Damaſus called Scombrus ; Apollonius Nyſaeus, 
Menecrates, Apollonius Malacus, Nicias of Cos, who grew 
ambitious and turned tyrant ; Theodorus Cronus the dialeQtic, 
Archidamus, Antipater, Neſtor, ſtoies ; : with many others, 
whom ſee in Seneca the father, his Controver. et Suaſor. lib, 
where he relates the ſentences of the Grecian maſters, 

+ . @ Theophanes the hiſtorian, Pompey's great friend and 
'counſellor, was of Mitylene : his ſon was afterwards preſect of 
Alia. Ariſtodemus of Nyſa had been Pompey's maſter ; and 
his couſin-german, of the ſame name, was entruſted with the 
education of the children of that great man, Pompey's younger 


Halicarnafſean among his friends, the celebrated hiſtorian and 
critic. Theopompus of Gnidus, and his ſon, were both fa- 
- vourites of Julius Caeſar; and the father had a great hand in 
| his ſhort adminiſtration. #pollonius Molo was Cicero's ma- 


nius a viſit in his ſchool at Rhodes, and humbled his. Faſces 
at the gate; as they uſed to do to a ſuperior : when he was a- 
bout to take leave, he aſked his commands, and this courtly 
philoſopher bid him, in a line of Homer, 
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firſt or ſecond generation.: after the tranſplantation, 


or rather the final ſettlement of. this colony, from 


the rocky Morea to theſe happy lands : a ſituation, 
in which nature is obſerved to make the moſt vigo- 
rous efforts, and to be moſt profuſe of her genial 
treafure. The curious in horſes are concerned to 
have a mixed breed, a remove or two from the fo- 
reign parent; and what influence it might have 
here, will belong to . curious in mankind to de- 
termine. WEIS, 

If Homer | chen came into the world ia ſuch a 
country, and under ſo propitious an aſpect of na- 
ture, we muſt next enquire, What reception he 
© met with upon his arrival; in what condition he 
found things, and what diſpoſitions they muſt pro- 
© ducein an exalted genius, and comprehenſivemind,” 
This is a difficult ſpeculation, and I ſhould be un- 


| Au A git dev 8 bed xo Ti wave axxav; 

Always excell and ſvine above the'reft ; — the thing 
in the world he moſt wanted to do. Hybreas, the fineſt 
ſpeaker in his time, was in high favour with Marc Antony; 
and the care of Auguſtas's manners was committed, by Cacſar 
his uncle, to Apollodore the Pergamenian. | The elder Athe- 
nodore needs no other proof of his virtue and merit, than that 
he lived and died with Marcus Cato. The younger held a 
high place in Auguſtus's Favour, grew dearer to bim the longer 
he lived,-got-great honour; and, when weary of the court, 
returned with abſolute power from the prince to reform and 
govern” his native city. He was ſucceeded in favour and ho- 
nour by Neſtor the academic, : who was charged with the edu- 
cation of the noble Marcellus, Octavia's ſon, and 15 0g 
ber jel the empire. 2 
8 2 


— 
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der ſome ipprehenſions how to get throngh 1 i 
T did not know that men moving, like your Lord- 
hip, in the high ſpheres of life, are well acquaint- 
ed. with culture and education. They know the 
changes they are able to produce ; and are not ſur- 
prized to find them, as it were, new-moulding hu- 
man creatures, and transforming them more than 
Urganda or Circe, The influence of example and 
diſcipliae is, in effect, ſo extenſive, that ſome very 
acute writers have miſtaken it for the only ſource 
of our morals ®: though the root lies deeper, and 
is more interwoven with our original frame. How- 
Ever, as we have at preſent only to do with Homer, 
in his poetical capacity, we need give ourſelyes no 
farther trouble in conſidering the tenor of his life, 
than as it ſerved to raiſe him, to be the prince of 
his profeſſion. 

In this ſearch, we muſt 8 that young 
minds are apt to receive ſuch ſtrong impreſſions 
from the circumſtances of the country where they 
are born and bred, that they contract a mutual kind 
of likeneſs to thoſe circumſtances, and bear marks 
of the courſe of life through which they have paſſed. 
A man who has had great misfortunes, is eaſily di- 
ſtinguiſhed from one who has lived all his days in 
high proſperity; and a perſon bred to buſineſs, has 
a very different appearance from another brought 
up in floth and pleaſure : both our underſtanding 


a Monf, Mathe le Vayer, etc. 
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and behaviour receive a ſtamp from our "ſtation 
and adventures; and as a liberal education forms a 
gentleman, and the contrary a clown, in the ſame 


manner, if we take things a little deeper, are our 
minds and manners influenced by the ſtrain of our 


D lives. In this view, the circumſtances that may 

10 reaſonably be thought to have the greateſt effect 

4 upon us, may perhaps be reduced to theſe follow- 
in 

3 Firſ, W @ ihe ne Holes © ache 
is born and bred; in which I include the common 

2 manners of the inhabitants; their conſtitution civil 


and religious, with its cauſes and conſequences: — 
their manners are feen” in the ordinary way of liv- 
ing, as it happens to be polite or Wen ln. 
rious or ſimple. 

Next, the manners of the times, or the prevalent 
humours or profeſſions in vogue: — theſe two are 
public, and have a common effect on the whole ge- 
neration. Of a more confined nature is, - firſt, pri- 
vate education; and after that, the particular way 
of life we chuſe and purſue, with. « our fortunes 
in it. At 

From theſe acdldents men in every country may 
be juſtly ſaid to draw their character, and derive 
their manners. They make us what we are, in fo © 
far as they reach our ſentiments, and give us a pe- 
culiar turn and appearance: a change in one of 
them makes an alteration upon us; and taken og 

0 'B Ll | 


ther, we muſt conſider it as the moulds that form 
us into thoſe habits and diſpoſitions, which ſway 
dur conduct, and diſtinguiſh our actions. 


as a 8 * C Ts. - II. 


Tsts are ſome things, my Lord, which, 
though they happen in all ages, are yet very 
hard to deſcribe. Few people are capable of ob- 
ſerving them; and therefore terms have not been 
_ contrived. to 2 perceptions which are taken 
from the wideſt views of human affairs. Of this 
kind is a circumſtance which attends the fate of eve- 
ry nation. It may be called a progreſſion of man- 
' mers; and depends, for the moſt part, upon our 
fartunes ; as they flouriſh or decline, ſo we live and 
are affected; and the greateſt revolutions in them 
produce the moſt conſpicuous alterations in the 
other : for the manners of a people ſeldom ſtand 
A ſtill, but are either poliſhing or ſpoiling. In nati- 
ons, where for many years no conſi derable changes 
of fortune happen, the various riſes and falls in 
their moral character are the leſs obſerved: but 
when, by an invaſion and conqueſt, the face of 
things is wholly changed; or when the original 
planters of a country, from a ſtate of ignorance and 
barbarity, advance, by policy and order, to wealth 


Sec. 2. and N riting of Howes. tg 
and power, it is then, that the ſteps of the pro- 
obſervable : we can ſee every thing 
on the growing hand, and the very ſoul and geni- 
e eee ee . 
From the accounts let us of the Inte of acüent £ 
Greece, by the moſt accurate of their hiſtorians ©, | ; 
we may perceive three periods in their affairs. The 
firſt, from the dark ages, of which they-had little ) 
or no-knowlege *, to*the time of the Trojan war. 
The ſecond, from the taking of Troy, to the Per- 
fian invaſion, under Xerxes. The third, from 
that time, to the loſs of their liberty, firſt by the 
Macedonians, and then by the Romans. Greece 
was peopled in the firſt ; ſhe grew, and. the con- 
ſtitution was ſettled in the ſecond ; ſhe enjoyed it 
in the third, and was in all her glory. From the 
two firſt periods Homer drew his imagery and man- 
ners, learned his language, and took his fubject, 
which makes it neceſſiry for us to review thei. 
W is but a rough 


0 Thucidides, lib. f. | 

| ® Cur ſupera bellum Thebanum et funera Trojae, "i 
Non alias alii quoque res cecinfre poetae ? £Y | 
Quo tot facta yirity toties cecidere ? Nec uſquam, 
Xternis famae monumentis inßta florent ? _.T.Lucs, 


Why then uo wars our poets ſongs employ - 

Beyond the Siege of Thebes god that of Troy? 
Why former heroes fell without u name, oo 
Nor &'er « battle told by laſting fame? Cnxxxcx- 
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condrry* it boalts indeed, as well it may In fuck 


an extent, many a fine vale, and delicious field; 


b 


__ but taking it together, the ſoil is not rich or invit- 
ing. It was antiently but © thinly inhabited; and 
theſe inhabitants were expoſed-to the greateſt hard- 
ſhips : they had no conſtant or fixed poſſeſſions; 
but there were frequent removes, one nation or 


tribe expelling another, and poſſeſſing themſelves 


of their feats a: this was then looked upon to be 2 
great calamity, but not near fo grievous as we ima- 
gine it now, or indeed as they themſelves thought 


it afterwards: for there being no traffic among them, 


or ſecure intercourſe, they had but the bare necef- 
faries of life : they planted no lands, acquired no 
ſuperſluities, and built only ſhelters from the wea- 
ther o: experience made them ſenſible of the un- 
certainty of their poſſeſſions ; and as they knew nor 


| 1 — © 5 *Exxac & raxa), eto. * Greece had antiently no ſettled 


inhabitants, but removes (by reaſon of the expulGon of 
* tribes) were frequent I, the early 2 Tbuey dides, 
book 1. * 
Nee robuſtus erat curvi 8 Hot 

Quiſquam ; nec ſeibat ferro mollirier arva ; 

Nec nova defodere in terram virgulta ; nec altis 

Arboribus, veteres decidere falcibu* ramos. 

Quod ſol atque imbres dederant, quod terra cel 

Sponte ſua, ſatis id placabat peftora donum : 

Glandiferas inter curabant. - corpora quercus. 

T. Lover. bd. 3 3 
No Qtuedy plowman yet had learn'd-to tear 4 | 
Earth's fruitful: boſom with a crooked ſhare; :: 
3237 neren 


e e eee An 


lands, ſo they, were ſare of. finding ſuch a ſcatity 
ſubliſtence as they then enjoyed, in any con 


- where they happened to wander g and therefore, 


without making much oppoſition, they quittetl * 
their ſorry dwellings, and made nn 
der. 


nn living 4 * was 
their manner at fon, as ſoon as they began to build 
ſhips, and venture to viſit diſtant coalts : they turn · 
ed themſelves wholly to piracy ;- and were ſo far | 
from thinking it baſe, chat the living by plonder 
er {ſort of | people only; but the moſt powerful of 
mand, took. what ſhips. they met ; and; if nin + 
thought their numbers ſufficient, they often fell 
upon the villages along the coaſt, killed the men, 
and carried the women aud goods to their ſhip ©. 
TRIES nes bY * were were 


eee eee md Gebrice, 
Nor prun'd decaying boughs, nor preſs d the wine: 
Contented they with the poor eaſy ſtore 
That ſun and earth beſtow'd, they ſought no more. 
They liv'd to ſhady groves and eaves corifin'd, | 
an the ind. 
Dune. 
1 e e ee ee ee 
* ly addicted to ſpoil, int evrendr Poder eee 
ons.“ Strabo's'Geograph, book , 


„ te Boing e ee 


ſeveral- vncivilized- countries in Greece, whoſe in- 
habitants lived both We * mann 


barbarous' manner . 
Thbeſe then were the 8 Homer's 


days; and ſuch we find them in his writings. 
Ulyſſes returning in diſguiſe. to his own country, 


was received by his ſervant Eumæus, as a poor old 
man, into his cottage; and being queſtioned who 
and whence he was, tells this {plauſible tale; 
% That he was of Crete, 'a natural ſon of the re- 
% nowned Caſtor, and much beloved by his father 
"ARE? but at his death, his brother had 

* drove him out of the houſe, and defrauded him 


of his ſhare of the patrimony: that nevertheleſs 
** his worth and bravery had procured him a rich 


t and honourable match :“ he then bids him judge 
of the ear by the ſtalk; r 


enen e 


1 


de e rede che Os ful @ gon a. 


"Such in the war ; 1 ſcorned country un 
And houſhbold cares, and bringing up of children : 

. » But ſhips with ſails and cars rejoic'd my foul ; 

| Battles, and burniſb d arms, and glitt ri ring Mears, 


5 0 Kal pixpe 705, etc, eee 


2 „ Vail. among the great part of the Greek nations, are of the 


old ſtam, [chat is, love of plunder,] as among the Locri 
: J Ozolae, the Etolians, the Acarnanians, and the inhabitants 
* of the bordering coaſts of Epirus. Thueydides, book r. 
See alſo Plutarch, „ 740 


" e e eee 
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n- Were my delights ; fo God had form'd my heart. 

4 enn jlecep] pal 

1 accordingly he tells, that in nine ſeveral courſes he 

's WH gained fo much wealth, that he was held in great 

. eſteem among his countrymen, | | 

4 les n eee. * 

* My houſe was ſoon advanc'd; and afterwards 

91 J reverence had, and awe among the Cretens. ] 


And when Ulyſſes, in his turn, comes to enquire 
into the fortunes of Eumæus, he chuſes this we 
poſition, as the moſt natural he could make: 


But come and tell me truly what 1 aſt; 
ether the ſpacious town was pillaged, 
In which my father, and my mother liv'd ? 
Or whether men came unawares upon thee, 
Left ſingle with the oxen, or the ſberp, | 
And dragging n 
To this man's dwelling f — | | 
Theſe being the manners of the times, vous 
not wonder at Homer's repreſenting the good Neſ- 
tor, as entertaining Telemachus and his company 
very honourably in his houſe, and after repaſt aſk- 
was ing them, Whether they were merchants ? 


—— 1 pede , oe. Th A s;, — 
—— Or da you rove uncertain, 


As being Robbers ? — 
® Odyſſey, ver. 200. 


FETT 
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* was Homer's own country behind hand with 
che veſt of the Grecks, We learn from Herodotus, 
that Lawwna's oracle in Boutoo bad aſſured Plam- 


metichus (ons, of the tweiye kings, when Egypt 
was broken into petty. governments) that brazen 


men would come to his aſſiſtance: they were no 
other, ſays the Biſtorian, than lays. 74 . Kare d- 
Jews x7! Ae ennaagarry, Tonian and Carian crews, 
who had failed out on piracy, 15 were forced by 
ſtorm to land in Egypt. 

But as every misfortune forces men to think of 
a remedy, the calamities to which this barbarous 
way of living was expoſed, taught the Greeks, in 
proceſs of time, the neceſſity of walling their towns; 
which, in its turn, procured them ſecurity and 
wealth, and firſt enriched the cities. upon the ſea : 


. theſe who lay moſt expoſed to inſults before, were 


now moſt open to trade; and the Phoenician and 


Egyptian merchants quickly taught them the me- 
. thods of gain: by this means Chaleis, Corinth, and 
Mycenaæ were the firſt opulent cities after the iſles. 


Riches ſoon produced ſubordination; the leſs pow- 


erful being contented with the protection of the 


rich and brave; and theſe, on the other hand, were 
glad of numbers for carrying on their affairs “. 


1 condere coeperunt tum urbeis, arcemque locare | 


Praeſidium reges ipſi fibi, perfugioraque ; 
Et pecudes et agros divisere; atque dedere 
Pro facie cujuſque, et viribus, ingenioque. 
| T. LvCKRET. hb. s. 


b. 5. 


ö prevalent in the country, when 
Pelaps came from Aſia, with a flood of wealth, till 
then unknown in Greece; and by that, and his 


ſkill in che neceſſary arts of life, he gained ſuch 


power among the rude inhabitants, that he gave 
his name-to à great part of the country ©.” 2 

His deſcendants Atreus and 'Thyeſtes ade to 
their hereditary dominions; and fortune made a 


preſent of a new kingdom to the elder brother. Eu- 


ryſtheus his nephew, king of Mycenæ, of the line 
of Perſeus, going againſt the Herachdes, or poſte- 
rity of Hercules, entruſted him with the govern- 
ment during his abſence. The expedition proved 
fatal to Euryſtheus; and the inhabitants of My- 
cenz being afraid of a victorious tribe, and having 
proof of the ability of their governor Atreus, un- 
animouſly offered him the kingdom. Thus the fa- 
mily of Pelops got the poſſeſſion of two kingdoms, 
and became 7 Dire + e 
ſeids their rivals, 

This Atreus ſeems to have been the firſt, who, 
e of Minos, had fitted out a tidet 3 for 


Tbe id end witiy then Forſook the field, 
And firſt for ſafety towns began to build, 
By nature kings ; — 

Then cattle too was ſhared ; then ſteady bounds 
Mark d out to every man his proper grounds: 
Each had his proper ſhare, cach what was fit, 
According to bis beauty, ſtrength, or wit. 


peloponneſus or Pelop's iſland. 
| 1 
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beſides a large and flouriſhing kingdom on the con- 
tinent, he left to Agamemnon the ſovereignty of 
many of the iſlands, which could never be held in 
ſubjection without a naval force. They had been 
| early enriched, as hath been obſerved above, by 
commerce with Syria, Phœnieia, and EgyPt, the 
firſt civilized countries, 
-  , Agamemnon, poſſeſſed of this wide dominion and 
great wealth, as things then went, was more in a 
condition, than by the oaths ſworn to Tyndarus, 

to reſent his brother's wrongs, and to put himſelf 

at the head of the firſt expedition which Greece 
made in common againſt a foreign enemy. But 
the length of the war, ere Troy was taken, and 
the misfortunes the Greeks met with in their re- 
turn, brought new diſorders upon the victorious va 
tion. Many of the princes being killed ', and ſome 

of them loſt by the way, parties ſtarted up in the 
cities, and the Greeks fell to their old trade of one 
tribe expelling another, as formerly. 
But now the contentions were longer and more 
obſtinate, and more blood was ſpilt before either 
fide would ſubmit, Their cities were better worth 
fighting for, and were not eaſily given up by peo- 


A 


— 


a Tips yap rd Tpolxov, etc. * It doas not appear that Greece 
++ attempted any thing with the unites force of all the Greek 
nations before the Trojan war,” Thucydides, 1, 

b Tay diu, ete. * Leitus was the only Bocotian gene- 
* ral who returned home from Troy.“ Pauſanius, book 1. 
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ole grown expert in war, Nor did the tribe that 
worſted wander up and down, as before, to 
ſeek new diſtant habitations; but they fortified 
their new cities, to ſecure themſelves and their po- 
ſterity againſt the like calamities. Thus for ſome 
ages after the taking of Troy, Greece was indeed 
increaſing in wealth, and number of inhabitants ; 
but was continually engaged in wars; taking of 
owns, battles -of tribes, piracy, and incurſions, 
vere common adventures. | 
In the ſecond or third age of this period was Ho- 
mer born; that is, © at a time when he might, as 
© he grew up, be a ſpectator of all the various ſitu- 
* ations of human race; might obſerve them in 
: great calamities, and in high felicity; but more 
«« generally they were increaſing in wealth and 
* diſcipline,” For I cannot help obſerring, ne 


a Mir ile Ty, etc. * It was chiefly therefore about the 


time of the Trojan war, .and'a little after it, that theſe 
more invaſions happened, and interchangeable removes of different 
either *ides ; both Greeks and Barbarians being then hurried. as 
| it were, by an impetuous ſpirit, to quit their own, and in- 
worth i de the poſſeſſions of their neighbours. But ſuch things 
y peo - * theſe happened likewiſe before the Trojan war: the na- 
tions and tribes of the Pelaſgi, the Caucones and the Leleges 
having lived much in the ſame unſettled manner: add L 
| Greece BY have already obſerved that the very ſame tribes were former- 
e Gree: BY ly wandering over many parts of Earope, whom yet the 
poet afterwards recounts among the nations, auxiliaries to 
Priam in Aft, and yet does not mention their having then 
m_ the Helleſpont, to go to his aſſiſtance.) Strabo, 
l 13. 
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from theſe hard. beginnings, and jarring intereſls 
the Greeks became early maſters of the military art, 

and by degrees, of all others that tend to enrich, or 
adorn a city, and raiſe a commonwealth : ſhipping 
and commerce, domeſtic order, and foreign influ- 
ence, with every ſubſervient art of policy and go- 
vernment, were invented, or improved; and ſome 
of them brought to a very great degree of perfec- 

tion. 

And truly it could not be otherwiſe, while each 
city was independent, rivalling its neighbour, and 
trying its genius in peace, and its ſtrength in War.“. 
Upon good or bad ſucceſs, the citizens, all con · 

cerned in the adminiſtration, made a careful 
enquiry into the cauſe of it; what fault in their 
conduct had procured the one, or what, excellency 

in their conſtitution the other? This liberty pro- 

duced hardineſs and diſcipline; which at length 
aroſe to that height, that ten thouſand Greeks were 
an overmatch for the Perſian monarch, witli all the 
power of the Aſatic plains. 

This indeed happened long after; but the ſtrug- 
ge was freſh in Homer's days: arms were in re- 


"Y od | 

L 4 Mare yop i "Exade, ete. All the inhabitants of Greece 
vent then conſtantly armed, becauſe” their dwellings were 
* not fortified, neither was there a ſafe communication or 
« peaceable intercourſe. between one tribe and another,” Thu: 
cydides, 1 p 
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pate, and force decided poſſeſſion . He ſaw towns 
taken and plundered, the men put to the fword, 
:nd the women made ſlaves: he beheld their de- 
ſpairing faces, and ſuppliant poſtures; heard their 


in 
: moanings over their murdered huſbands, and pray. 
| go- ers for their infants to the victor. A 

eme On the other hand, he might view cities bleſſed 


rfec- With peace, ſpirited by liberty, flouriſhing i in trade, | 
* and increaſing in wealth. He was not engaged in 
affairs himſelf, to draw off his attention; but he 
wandered through the various ſcenes, and obſerved 
them at leiſure. Nor was it the leaſt inſtructi ve 
fight, to ſee a colony led out, a city founded, the 
foundations of order and policy laid, with all the 
proviſions of the ſecurity of the people: ſuch ſcenes 
afford extended views, and natural ones too, as 
cy they are the immediate effect of the great parent of 
Po Wiovention, Neceſſity, ho its young and MJ 
ngth n 2 

The Importance et this good fortine will be | 
appear, if we reflect on the pleaſure which ariſes 
from a repreſentation of natural and ſimple man- 
ners: it is irreſiſtible and inchanting; they beſt 
7 human wants and feelings; 1 us back 


"ar 
Greece £ 8 to \ Aptiope, Kai , tren, ete.·— s 
2 were Two ſons ſhe bore, Zethus and. Amphion, 
3 Who founded firſt the ſeat of ſeven - gate Thebes, 
Tho- And wall'd it round ; beeauſe uufortify'd. | 
| G n 
Mut | L Odyſl. 
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Mr. Dryden's Conqueſt of Mexico, W 
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thods we fall upon to indulge them: - goodneſs aud 
honeſty have their ſhare in the: delight; for we be- 
gin to love the men, and would rather have to do 
with them, than with more refined but double cha- 
racters. Thus the various works, neceſſary for 
building a houſe; or a ſhip; for planting a field, or 
forging a weapon, if deſcribed with an eye to the 
ſentiments and attention of the man ſo employed, 
give us great pleaſure, becauſe we feel the ſame. 
Innocence, we ſay, is beautiful; and the ſketches 
of it, wherever they are truly hit off, never fail to 
charm: witneſs the few ſtrokes of that nature in 


: Accordingly, we find Hombe' deſcribing /1 very 
minutely the houſes, tables, and way of : living of 
the antients; and we read theſe deſcriptions with 
pleaſure. But on the contrary, when we conſider 
our own cuſtoms, we find that our firſt buſineſs, 
when we ſit down to poetixe in the higher ſtrains, 
is to unlearn our daily way of life; to forget our 
manner of ſleeping, eating, and diverſions: we are 
obliged to adopt a ſet of more natural manners, 
which however are foreign to us; and muſt be like 
plants raiſed up in hot- beds er green houſes, in 
compariſon of thoſe which grow in ſoils fitted. by 
nature for ſuch productions. Nay, fo far ate we 
from enriching poetry with new images drawn from 
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nature; that we find it difficult eo underſtand the 
old. We live within doors, covered, as it were, 
from nature's fate; and paſſing our days ſupinely 
f ol het beauties, We are apt td think the 
ners mean or abſurd! But let us be inügenubus, 
great or beautiful; -biit | what! is the produce of 
wealth; they exclude themſelves from the pleafant- 
eſt and moſt natural images that adori the old poe- 
luxury diſguiſe nature. Their effects in writing 
| ceſſion of any kind, is not very delicious reading if 
very deſcribed nünutely, and at length; and great cere · 
ng of „ ee eee ee ee n 
with ordinary converſation. Alt 
It has been an old complaint, * eden 6 
diſguiſe every thing, and moſt of all ourſel ves All 
coverings, and additions of grandeur to what na- 
ture gave us : happy indeed for the beſt ends, F 


esel e fete + wand,” ste. 
That idle ſupplement of worth, | 
That vain pretence to fame, 
| By vulgar fools ſet forth 
3 With bonour's ſacred name: 
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mean the public tranquillity and good order; but 
incapable of giving delight in fiction or poetry. 
By this time, your lordſhip ſees I am in the caſe 
of a noble hiſtorian ; who, having related the con- 
ſtant ſuperiority his Greeks had over the inhabitants 
of the Aſſyrian vales, concludes, That it has 
not been given by the Gods, to one of the ſame. 
% country, to produce rich crops and 'warlike 
„ men ©:” neither indeed does it ſeem to be given 
to one and the ſame kingdom, to be thoroughly ci 
| Lilized, and afford proper ſubjects for poetry. 
The marvellous and wonderful is e 
the epic ſtrain: but what marygllous things happen. 
in a well-ordered ſtate? We can hardly be ſur- 
ing; every thing happens in order, and according 
to cuſtom or law. But in a wide uncivilized coun · 
try, not under a regular government, or ſplit into 
T many, whoſe inhabitants live ſcattered, and igno 
rant of laws and diſcipline ; in ſuch a country, the 
manners are ſimple, and accidents will happen eve- 
ry day: expoſition and loſs of infants, encounters, 
eſcapes, reſcues, and every other thing that can 


* 


The empty found which lulls mankind, . 
With fawniog titles, flattery and deceit, 
Had not become a tool of ſtate, | 
Nor rulcd the tyrant of the buman mind. _ 
Gvaniny's Paſtor Fido, 


„ Herodotus, 
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inflame the human paſſions while acting, or awake 
them when deſcribed, and recalled by imitation. 
Theſe are not to de found in a ese! 
fate, except it be during the time of a civil'war, 
when. it ceaſes to be ſo: and yet, with all the diſ · 
order and miſery that attends that laſt of ills, the 
period while it rages is fitter for an epic poem, than 
the moſt glorious campaign that ever was made in 
Flanders. Even the things that give the greateſt | 
luſtre in 4 regular government; the greateſt ho- 
nours and higheſt truſts, will ſcarcely bear poetry: : 
the muſe refuſes to'beſtow her embelliſhments or: 
a a duke's patent, or a general's commiſſion. They 
can neither raiſe our wonder, nor gain our heart: 
for peace, barmony, and good order, which make 
the happinefs of a people, are the bane of a poem 
that ſubſiſts by wonder and ſurprize. 
— To be convinced of this, we need caly ſuppole 44 
that the Greeks, at the time of the Trojan War, 
had been a nation eminent for loyalty and diſcipline: 
that commiſflons in due form had been iſſued, out, 
regiments raiſed, arms and horſes bought, up, and a 
complete army ſet on foot. Let us ſuppoſe that 
All ſucceſs had attended them in their expedition: 
that e eyery officer had vied with another in bravery 
againſt the foe, and in ſubmiſſion to his general.: 
that in conſequence of theſe preparations, and of 
this good order, they had at firſt onſet routed the 
Trojans, ay! driven them i into the town: ſuppole 
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this, and I think,—What will become of the glo- 
rious Uiad ? The wrath'of Achilles, the wiſdom 
of Neſtor, the bravery of Diomedes, and the craft 
of Ulyſſes will vaniſh in moment, But maftets 
are managed quite otherwiſe ; ” 2 ys 

© Seditione, dul, ſeelere, atque hiding ot ire; "+ oy 

Aan intra mures feceatur, et extra. n 

It is thus that a people's faicity eie the wings 
of their verſe : it affords few materials for admira- 
tion or pity ; and though the pleaſure ariſing from 
the ſublimer kinds of writing, may make us regret 
the ſilence of the muſes, yet I am perſuaded your 
lordſhip will join in the wih, That we may ne- 
ver be a proper ſubject of an heroic poem,” _ 
But now that I have ventured ſo far, [ begin to 


1 apprehend that I ſhall be deſerted, The habit of 


_ reconciling extremes, when a public concern calls 
for attention, is become” ſo natural to your Lord- 

ſhip, that it muſt incline you to wiſh our epic af- 
fairs-not ſo deſperate; and your knowlege of the 


poetical privilege will immediately ſuggeſt, © That 


our private manners, it is poſſible, admit no ſuch 

« repreſentation : nor will our mercenary wars, 
. and ſtate intrigues, receive the ſtamp of ſimpli- 
% city and heroiſm :” But why may not a poet 
feign ? Cannot he cotinterfeit manners, and con- 
trive accidents, as he ſees good? Is he not intitled 
to ſhift ſcenes, and introduce perſons and characters 


bl 
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at pleaſure? Let him but exerciſe his prerogative, 
and all will be well: our manners need be no im- 
pediment; he will give his new raiſed generation 
what turn and caſt he pleaſes.  .. 
Though this ſeems to promiſe fair, yet in te 
end, I am afraid, it will not hold good. Your 
Lordſhip will judge whether my fears are juſt, when 
relying on that penetration which attends your opi- 
nions, I venture to affirm, © That a poet deſcribes 
« nothing ſo happily, as what he has ſeen; nar 
« talks maſterly, but in his native language, and 
«« proper idiom; nor mimics truly other manners, 
« than thoſe whoſe originals hay rod ned 
40 known ©.” ; 1 
This maxim will, no doudi, appear forme ; and 
yet, I believe, upon enquiry it will hold true in 
fact. If we caſt an eye backward upon antiquity, | 
it will be found, that none of the original writers | 
have excelled, but where they ſpoke of the things- 
they were moſt converſant with, and in the lan- 
guage and diale& they conſtantly uſed * The fa- 
- tyrical buffooniſh temper of Archilochus is well 
known; nor is it a ſecret, that he indulged his paſ- 
Lons, which were neither weak nor few. The | 


. 
. 


9. See the note, page 39. = | 
d As for the poets in particular, POPPY Es refolu- 

cion, todos los poetas, etc. All the antient poets wrote in the lan- 

«* guage which they ſacked in with their milk, and did not ſeek? 

foreign topgues in order to expteſi their ſublime concepti- 

+ ons' Don Quixote, part 2. book 5. chap. 26. 
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polite pictures of life, repreſented their daily con- 
werſation.. -Plato's admired dialogues are but cor- 


rected tranſcripts of what paſſed in the academy : | 


and Lucilius, preferred by ſome Romans to all that 
ever wrote®, wrote himſelf juſt as he ſpoke, He- 
rodotus's hiſtory ſhows the traveller, T 'hucydides's 
the politician, Dionyſius $ the ſcholar, Xenophon's 
the captain and the philoſopher, as truly as they 
ated thoſe characters in their lives : nor could theſe 
heroes have excelled each i in his different way, had 


| n | 


But the truth of e Ga det Gon if 
we obſerve its influence i in converſation and behavi- 


our. He who affects no other than his natũral 


manners, has a better chance to excel, than if he 
ſhould attempt to copy another man's way, though 


perhaps preferable both in language and geſture to 


his own. It is a.ſmall circle of acquaintance, | 


which does not afford ſome diverting proofs of this 
common miſtake : and if it was not a diſagreeable 


occupation, to blame and find fault, it were eaſy 


to produce many inſtances of the ſame miſcarriage 
in writing. I will only put your Lordſhip in mind 


of two great men, who, with every thing beſides to 


* 


# Lucilius quoſdam ita dedilot, etc. 4 Lucilius, the firſt Ro-. 


man ſatiriſt. who wrote juſt as he ſpoke, has admirers ſo 
„devoted to him, that they do not tick to prefer him to all 
* the poets that ever were in the world.“ Quintilian, 


Grieations wiidugs & Eliifites,” bod Menjuder's 
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recommend them, have ſplit upon this ſingle rock; 
and for that reaſon, as well as their being dead near 
two hundred years ago, they may be mentioned 


with lefs reluctaney. The perſons 1 mean are 
both Ttakans, wie had the happineſs to fee the 


golden age of learning i in that country, the ponti- 


ficat of Leo X. 


Pietro Bembo was of a noble family. i in ng 


his early merit recommended him to Leo, who lov- 
ed to fill his court with learned men, and had a 
true judgment in ſuch things himſelf, Bembo was 
made ſecretary for the apoſtolic briefs ; and, after 
two ſucceſſions to the pontificat, was raiſed to the 
dignity of the purple, chiefly for his reputation in 
literature : and indeed his learning and abilities are 
unqueſtionable. But at the ſame time, this great 
man, admiring only the Roman eloquence and man- 
ners, wrote à hiſtory of his own country, fo much 
upon the model of a Latin annal, that not only the 
general turn and caſt of the work is ſervilely copied, 
but the pecullarities of their ſtile, their computati- 
on of miles and time, and the forms of their reli- 
gion and government, are with, infinite labour 
wrought into a Venetian tory. The effect of it is, 
tgenervate and deaden his work, which a writer of 
half his knowlege and accompliſhments, would have 
told better without his affectation. 

A little younger than the cardinal was Giovanni 
Giorgio Triſſino, a native of Vicenza. He was 

D 


* 
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looked upon as one of the greateſt maſters of anti- 
ent learning, both Greek and Roman, of his age; 
and, which rarely-happens, was bleſt at the ſame 
time with a flow of Tuſcan eloquence. A man, ſo 
qualified, eaſily ſaw the faults of his contemporary 
writers; and thought it not impoſſible, with his 
talents and judgment, To produce ſuch a poem 
« in Italian, as Homer had done in Greek,” 

He ſet about I it, and placed his great model be. 
fore his eyes: he abandoned the uſe of rhyme, fol- 
lowed the natural run of ſpeech in his verſe; and 
endeavoured to adapt his inventions to the ſtate and 
temper of his age and nation. He took Italy for 
the ſubject of his poem, as Homer had taken Greece: 
he has champions of the ſame country, as Homer 

has Grecian heroes: he uſes angels for his divini- 
"ries, and ſupplies the antient furies with modern 
devils: in his geography, as Homer deſcribed 
Greece, and chiefly Theſſaly; Triſſino deſcribes 
Italy, and dwells on Lombardy. He has even at- 
tempted fable, and interwoven allegorical ſtories of 
life and morals, with the body of the narration. 
But Fer all, the native Italian manners are loſt 
and the high ſpirit and ſecret force which bewitches 
a reader, and dazzles his eyes, that he can ſee no 
faults in Dante and Arioſto, is here cruſhed by imi- 
tation. Its fate has been anſwerable ; the Italia Libe- 
rata, for ſo he calls his poem, being no more read 
or known, than Chapelain's Pucelle would be with- 
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D*##*, Triſſino owes his fame to his Sophoniſba, 
a tragedy, and to his Miſcellanies; and the cardi- 


nal is preſerved from oblivion by his Letters and 


Love-verſes ; and there too, the ſame inclination to 
copy has made kim check his natural fire, that he 


might attain Cicero's elegance in the one, and Pe- 


trarcha's purity and ſoftneſs in the other. 


To ſay the truth, my Lord, we are born but 


with narrow capacities: our minds are not able to 
maſter two ſets of manners, or com prehend with 
facility different ways of life . Our company, 
education, and circumſtances make deep ĩmpreſſi- 
ons, and form us into a character, of which we can 
hardly diveſt ourſelves afterwards. The manners 
not only of the age and nation in which we live, 
but of our city and family, ſtick cloſely to us, and 
betray us at every turn, when we try to diſſemble, 
and would paſs for foreigners. Theſe we under- 
ſtand, and can paint to perfection; and there is no 
one ſo undiſcerning, as not to ſee, how happy we 
have been in deſcribing thoſe parts of modern life 
we have undertaken, Was there ever a more na- 
tural picture than the way of the W or can any 


@ Kai tri ye rurdv, tg, * The human genius is, if I 
* may uſe the expreſſion, clipped or coined, into ſtill a 
* ſmaller compaſs, than what I have mentioned ; ſo as neither 
to be able to imitate many different things perfectly, nor 
to act the things themſelves, of which theſe imitations are 
copies or roſemblances.“ PLAT0' s Repub, book 3. 
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"thing in jts kind ſurpaſs the, rape of the Ich? The 


authors, doubtleſs, perfectly knew the life and man- 
ners they were Painting, and ſucceeded accord 
ingly. 

Here then was Homer $ fil) happineſs : ke took 
his plain natural images from life; he faw warriors, 


1 and ſhepherds, and peaſants, ſuch as he drew; 


and was daily converſant among ſuch people as he 
intended to repreſent : the manners uſed in the Tro- 
jan times were not diſuſed in his own : the ſame 
way of living in private, and the ſame purſuits in 
public. were ſtill prevalent, and gave him a model 
for his deſign, which would not allow him to ex- 
ceed the truth in his draught. - By frequently and 


freely looking it over, he could diſcern What parts 


of it were fit to be repreſented, and what to be 
paſſed oyer . 

For ſo unaffected and imple were the mangers 
of thoſe times, that the folds and winddings of the 
human brealt lay open to the eye ; people were not 
as yet taught to be aſhamed of themſelves and their 
natural appetites, nor conſequentiy to diſſemble them: 
they made no ſcruple of owning che inclinations of 


-their heart, and openly indulged their paſſions, which 
were * wid of art 2 deſign®. This was 


36 — it quae | 
| Deſperat tractata niteſcere poſſe, relinquit. Hon. 
> Bold Homer durſt not ſo great virtue feign 
In his belt pattern: of Patroclus ſlain | 
With fuch amazement as weak wothers uſe, 
And frantic geſture, be receives the news, WALLER, 
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Homer's happineſs, with reſpe& to mankind, and 
the living part of his poetry : as for the other parts, 
and what a painter would call ſtill-life, he could 
have little advantage over the moderns : for we are 
not to imagine, that he could diſcover the enter- 


taining proſpects, or rare productions of a country 


better than we can. That is a ſubject ſtill remain- 
ing to us, if we will quit our towns, and look up- 
on it: we find it, accordingly, nobly executed by 
many of the moderns, and the moſt illuſtrious in- 
ſtance of it, within theſe few years, doing honour 
to the Britiſh poetry ©. 

In ſhort, it may be ſaid of Homer, and of every 
poet who has wrote well, That what he felt and 
* ſaw, that he deſcribed; and that Homer had the + 

good fortune to ſee and learn the Grecian man- 
««. ners, at their true pitch and happieſt temper for 
«© yerſe;”- had he been born much ſooner, he could 
have ſeen nothing but nakedneſs and barbarity : 
had he come much later, he had fallen either in 
times of peace, when a wide and ſettled policy pre- 
vailed over Greece ; or in general wars, regularly 
carried on by civilized ſtates, when private paſſions 
are buried in the common order, and eſtabliſhed 
diſcipline. 


The Scaſons, by Mr. Thomſon. 
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ſtates, will find, that along with their man- 
ners, their language too accompanies them both in 
their growth and decay, Language is the convey- 
ance of our thoughts; and as they are noble, free, 
and undiſturbed, our diſcourſe will keep pace with 
them both in its caſt and materials. By this means 


à convention of men of ſpirit and underſtanding; 


who have the buſineſs of a city or ſtate to manage 
(if they are not to receive their orders in filence 
from a ſuperior) will naturally produce ſpeakers and 
eloquence. '' The ſame men, if they quit their 


town, and lock abroad, will ſpeak of the objects 


preſented to them by nature's face, with the ſame 
freedom and happineſs of expreſſion: and If, in a 
wide country, there are many ſuch ſocieties, ſpeak- 
ing the ſame tongue, but in different dialects; the 
language will reap the benefit, and be enriched 
with new words, phraſes, and metaphors, accord- 
ing to the temper and genius of the ſeveral people: 
while at the ſame time, each approve their own, 
becauſe it is uſed by their n in their own. 
independent ſtate, 


It is a little ſurprizing to Ae! what a con- 
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temptible figure the beginnings. of the human race 
make in the pictures drawn, of them by the antient: 


© Cum prorepſerunt primis tninialit terris, If 
Murum er turf pecui, glaidom atpus cubifia prater, 
eee af pals, bi fuftibus,” athue ita porro 
en brms, a pat fab Rabin uſu; 
x © Ponet verba, quibus aces bei Jen uſque , * 
b Nene leu — — 


They thought, it would fem, —— 
the firſt tamer of men ?, and took its origin to have 


been certain rude accidental ſounds, which that 
naked company of ſcrambling mortals emitted by _ 
chance. i 5 7 aty 5 "5 1 W 


8 Horat. Sat. iti. lib. 2. 
» ede I dts #8, ite. * By means of that faculty. 
* which is implanted in us, to perſuade one another, and to 
* declare. mutually the inclinations of our minds, we were 
* not only deliyered from our firſt wild and brutal way of liv- 
vg but having entered into ſbeletles, we founded elties, 
* eſtabliſhed laws, and invented arts: and in ſhort al maſt all 
* the inventions of men axe owing to the power uf ſpeech.” 
I5ocrares. 
e re O iy N yorrSivrag, etc. it is fad; thit the Ert 
4 + men, who appeared in the world, lived in a wild and der- 
* derly manner; and, like the beaſts of the woods, uſd to 
1 ' range about in queſt of food; they ſuſtained themſelves 
* *- with herbs of the mildeſt taſte hay could find, and with ſuch 
n 1 Aung as the trees afford without culture : taught by neceſe 
, they ran to one another's aſſiſtance when attacked by 
' ** wild beaſts; and the voice or ſounds.which they uitered,. 
* being at firſt confuſed, and of no lignification, by little and 
n. little they learned to articulate their words,” Diobozus 
SICULUS, Biblioth, book 2. 
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VU Upon this ſuppoſition, it will follow, that at firſt 
they uttered theſe ſounds in a much higher note 
than we do our words now; occaſioned, perhaps, 
by their falling on them under ſome paſſion, fear, 
wonder, or pain ©; and then uſing the ſame ſound, 
either when the object or accident recurred, or when 
they wanted to deſcribe it by what they felt from 
its preſence : neither the ſyllables, nor the tone could 
be aſcertained ; but when, prompted by the return 
of the paſſions, under which they invented them, 
they extended their throats, and put ſeveral of theſe 
vocal marks together, they would then ſeem to 


ſing. ' Hence «wawy ſignified at firſt ſimply to 


ſpeak or utter the voice, which now, with a ſmall 
abbreviation, ad\wv, ſignifies to fing: and hence 
came the antient opinion, which appears ſo ſtrange 
to us, © That poetry was before. proſe.” ; 

The geographer Strabo, a wiſe man, and well 


acquainted with antiquity, tells us, that Cadmus, 


Pherecydes, and Hecatæus, firft took the numbers, 


and the meaſure from ſpeech, and reduced that to 
proſe which had Gm NOS ne 


hd $i hott hops etc. n ende e ; 


* want of words, and neceſſity of articulate ſpeech, aroſe a- 
* mong men, when they had a mind to explain and point out 
to one another the things that happened to tbem; and to 
* ſignify who were the pexſons concerned; and chiefly when 
* they had the paſſions and diſaſters of life to deſcribe, and 
* were to tell who had ſuffered the ſediſaſters. N 
Fraronte. queſt. 


1 1 * 1 
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the admiredjudge of the ſyblimg in the fragmene: 
of a treatiſe we have unhappily loſt,, has. this ge- 
markable ſentence : 

« Meaſure, ſays he, belongs properly to poetry, 
«,as it perſouates the various 'paſſions and their” 
« language ; uſes fiction and fables,” which naty- 
&« rally produce numbers and harmony. l. it was far 
« this reaſon, that the antients ãa their ordinary 
“ diſcourſe delivered thenſttrerraharts verſe than 
60 proſe 9,” ' 

Had I to do with ſame others; Likould be at the 
pains to ſhew the connexion” of the firſt and laſt . 
part of this opinion; but your Lordſhip will eaſily 
ſee, that he thought the life of the antients was 
more expoſed to accidents and dangers, than when 
cities were built, and men were protected by ſocie- 
ty and a public; and of conſequence that their diſ- 
courſe muſt be more paſſionate” and metaphorical. 
Give me leave only to add, that the compoſition of 
the names of TRactpDy and CoMEDY, which were 
repreſentations of antient life (TD Ulia.) 
undoubtedly prove that they were originally ſung 
when acted, and not repeated, as they are now. 
Nor do I in the leaſt queſtiou, but that the firſt 
things which were committed to writing in Greece, 
as oracles, laws, ſpells, prophecies, were in verſe ; 
and yet they got the ſimple name of beta, words or 


bn Maney EP ric a . 4 x7 Loni. 
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fayings e; as we kult Romans, for the ſame reaſon, | 
called them FaT4, from a verb ſignifying to utter 


OMe els of tas ü thre Hesi in hs ächten of 
eaſtern manners, that are preſerved in the oldeſt accounts of 
the Moors and Spaniards; where the Romanzes occur every 
other | page, and the converſations upon paſſionate N n 
inte « looſs kind of verſs: for example, 


+ Abtnamar | Abenamar ! 
Moro de Ia Moreria ! 
EI dia que tu naciſte, 
Grandes Senales avia : 
_ Eftivd la Mar en'Calme, 
L Luna eftava crecida; 69% is 
» Moro que en tal Signo nace 
No dive dezir Mentira. 


Abenamar ! thou'rt a Moor, 
Of the noble Mooriſh race; 
. , _ When thy mother ſach thee bore, 
5 Mighty ſignus that day took place: 
0e that day the ſea was calm; 
On the full moon too it fell; 
1 ſuch ſigus whoſe birth is kalen. 
No untruth ſhould ever tell. 


And this, of the fame iel] 
| Reduan ! Si ſe te acuerda 
1 © que me diſte la Palabra, 
"ST C 
7 en una noche ganada : 
eds ! ob no W 
dite page doblada 


A ww Tc  o aaÞ wm 


| Derr 
| Aueſterrarte bs de Granada. 
145  Reduan ! thou muſt remember 
How thou plighted haſt thy word, 
To make che city Tan ſurrender - 
; In a night won by thy ſword, 
| 
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the voice or to ſpeak ®.. But however theſe things be, 
it is certain, that the primitive parts of the lan- 
guages reputed original, are many of them rough, 
undeclined, imperſonal monoſyllables; expreſſiye 
commonly of the higheſt paſſions, and moſt ſtriking 


objects that preſent themſelves in 2 * 
life!. 


j 


\ Reduan! if eb prevail,” 
Then I'll double all thy pay : 
But, Reduan, if thou wilt fail, 
In Granade thou muſt not ſtay. 
Hiſt, of che Civil Wars of „ 
Theſe Romanzes are ſo old; that they are 1 the 
Arabs as the proofs of their hiſtories. 

a Fart : the, word derived from it was. not uſed late t 
firſt ;* but they commonly called thoſe things FaTa Jovis, I 
believe from the old oracle in Dodona, ſacred to Jupiter. 80 
Virgil, the great imitator of antient language, Et fic Fata Jo- 
vis poſtunt, Xneid vi. Though afterwards, from the import 
of the ſubject, it came to bear the preſent ſigniſication. The 
Greeks, when they begun to affect accuracy, made the com- 
pound of the ſingle word Þara, and called it Gioparaz; not 
only ſayings, but ſayings of the God, @tog pare. 

þ As this way of tracing à language places it in an uncom- 
mon light, it will be proper to illuſtrate it by a few ſach ex» 
amples, as are moſt connected with ordinary life. The two 
uſual words in Hebrew for meat and food, Lechom and Tereph, 
ſignify, at the ſame time, the one fighting, and the other ra- 
pine or plunder. Gur ſigniſies to go abroad, to travel ; and 
the adjunct of it to dread, to be in fear: and Ger or Gur, a 
franger and a young Hon. The old word for wealth in Greek, 
Ada, means nothing originally but ſpoil, the product of war 
and piracy ; ; and comes from Aa, abigo, whence the word in 
uſe, IN, forms its tenſes : and the great variety of words 
they have to Gignify good and better, take their original from 
ſtrength and violence. This colluſion of different Ggnifications 


ren formed as above deſcribed, mult be full of 
metaphor ; and that metaphor of 1 the boldeft, dar- 
ing, aud moſt natural kind; for words taken Whol- 
I from rough nature, and invented under ſome 
paſſion, as terror, rage, or want (which readily 
extort ſounds from men ,) would be expreſſive of 
that fanaticiſm 25 ben I to 


to the ſame word, ag is obſervable ed the original 
languages, muſt be very convincing to ſuch as are acquainted 
-with their idiom and propriety. The conſtant reaſon of them 
is, the © connexion which theſe vurious meanings had in the 
manners then prevalent. -Some of theſe connexions are vaniſhed 
in &-civilized life and change of manners: others of them till 
remain; ſuch as Zondb, -catipona,” boſpita ; and Zonah, ſeortiem, 
mereurir. Hbaſuar, to grow rich, and Hhaſar, to receive tythes, 
10 be 4. prieſt; wick à hundred more of the ſame kind. But 
it gives us an idea of a diſmal way of living, to find the word 
Karab, that ſignifies to draw near to' one, to approach, ſignify, 
at the ſame time, 4% fight, to make wir ; and thence the word 
Kerah, a house. It puts me in mind of wy man 


given us by Orpheus, 
| "Hy xptvog d garec d WAxier Tom . 
Te. 


Zaprodaxy' xpwocey ? ĩrrora para 4 
Air, "Baurupud xphc Ma,. Bib. 5. 


Father Ricci, in bis Chriſtian Expedition to China, ſays ex- 
preſly, that their language conſiſts wholly in monoſyllables: 
the ſame ſeems to have been the caſe of the antient Egyptian; 
and, as we ere rn > AA * of the 
northern tongues. f 

a At vorios Hin guat ſonitus natura ſubegit 
1 et uta expreſſit nomina rerum. 

— Nite fit taught 

The human tongue to form its various ſounds, 

_ And' eager want extorted every name. LUCRET. 


. " anvil 1200 15 Lis 224 
From this deduction, i it is Plan, that aby lan- | 
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creatures living wild and defenceleſs *: we muſt 
imagine their ſpeech to be broken, . unequal, and 
boifterous ; one word or found, according to its 
analogy to different ideas, would ſtand for them | 
all; a quality we often miſtake for ſtrength and 
expreffion, while it is a real defect. 

But let us take another ſtep, and ſuppoſe the af- 
fairs of the rude community to be a little advanced; 
that they begin to underſtand their own gibberiſh, 
live in tolerable ſecurity, and are at liberty to look 
around them : in that caſe, admiration and wonder 
will ſucceed. Wonder is the proper paſſion of raw 
and unexperienced mortals, when rid of fear. The 
great critic among the antients has aſſigned it to 
young men : a witty modern of the laſt age gives 
it to the ladies; and one of the fineſt pieces writ- 
ten in our language confines it to fools, | | 

It is certain, that in the infancy of ſtates, the 


4 Nam fuit quoddam tempus, etc. ** There was a time when 
mankind, like the beaſts, ſtrayed wild in the woods, and were 
ſuſtained by the ſame fort of food as the beaſts feed upon. 
Hardly did they manage any thiog by art or contrivance, 
but all by ſtrength of body and plain force. No inſtituti- 
on of religion, nor precept of human duty was known or 
regarded: no regular legal matrimony between the ſexes ; 
nor had any man yet ſeen children whom he could call his 
own. The benefits of property ſecured by equal law were 
not heard of: fo that blind deſite being uncontrouled in 
their minds, -burticd them on through a maze of i ignorance, 
and to aecomphiſtr its ends uſed nothing but the moſt perni- 
cious of all methods, open violence CC xx0o, of Inyen- 
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men generally reſemble. the public conſtitution : 

| they have only that turn which the rough culture 
of accidents, perhaps diſmal enough, through which 
they have paſſed, could give them: they are igno- 
rant and undeſigning, governed by fear, and ſuper- 
Nition its companion: there js a vaſt void in their 
minds; they know not what will happen, nor ac- 
cording to what tenour things will take their courſe : 
every new object finds them unprepared ; they gaze 
and ſtare, like infants taking in their firſt ideas of 
light ©: their words expreſs their feelings; and as 
there is a mighty diſtance from this ſtarting-place 
of ignorance and wonder, to the condition of a wiſe 
experienced man, whom few things ſurprize ; who 
is acquainted with the fates of nations, and the laws 
and limits of our ſituation, the language is tinctur- 
ed in proportion, and bears the marks of the inter- 
mediate ſtages. 


2 Ol xpara Ane prixovres, etc. 
In early times, men ſeeing, ſaw in vain; | 
Hearing, they heard not; but like empty forms 
Of fleeting dreams, they dragg'd their vagrant life, 
By chance, through good or bad. — 
EscHvYLvs's Prometheus, 


This account of the firſt mortals is confirmed by the learned 
and ſagacious philoſopher,- *'Exxog re ric wparve, ete. It is 
* probable that the firſt men, whether produced from the 
-* earth, or eſcaped from ſome general defolation, were all 
much of the ſame kind; low, vulgar people, without un- 
_ * derſtanding ; in the ſame way as we commonly charaQterize 
. * thoſe we call ſprung from the earth. Anis Tor. Politie. 
book 2, 
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It were eaſy to prove theſe aſſertions by Ser 
ance of grammatical examples, but they can only 
be underſtood by men, who, like your Lordſhip, 
have it in their power to recollect them at pleaſure. 
I will only obſerve, that the Turks, Arabs, Tndi- 
ans, and in general moſt of the inhabitants of the 
caſt, are a ſolitary kind of people: they ſpeak but 
ſeldom, and never long without emotion: but 
when, in their own phraſe, they open their mouth, 
and give a looſe to a fiery imagination, they are 
poetical, and full of metaphor. Speaking, among 
ſuch people, is a matter of ſome moment, as we 
may gather from their uſual introductions; for be- 
fore they begin to deliver their thoughts, they give 
notice, that they will open theig mouth; that 
* they will unlooſe their tongue; that they will 
utter their voice, and pronounce with their 
% lips*.” Theſe preambles bear a great reſem- 
blance to the old forms of introduction in Homer, 
Heſiod, and Orpheus, in which they are ſometimes 
followed by Virgil. 

If there is then an inviolable and iecelaby con · 
nexion between the diſpoſitions of a nation and their 
ſpeech, we muſt believe that there will be an alloy 
of ſimplicity and wonder in the beginnings of every 
uguage ; aud likewiſe that the dialect will Fe 


* See the Arabian nights 3 1 2 tranſlation fron: 
the Arabic, 
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with the affairs and genius of the people. Upon 


a nearer. view of that which Homer ſpoke, we find. 


it not original, but derived from others more anti- 


4 


ent: yet it ſeems to have begun upon a very ſmall 
ſock, which the Pelaſgi ſpoke ©, and the old inha- 
hitants of the northern parts of Greece. The great- 
er part of its acquiſitions it drew from Aſia, Phœ- 
nicia, and Egypt, by the way of Cyprus and 
Crete“: theſe, with the other iſlands, poſſeſſed 
chiefly by the Carians, were firſt peopled and in- 
ſtructed in the arts of life: they lie moſt conveniently 
for merchants ſailing from the above-named coun- 
tries; and it was either trading people, or perſons 
under a neceſſity of travelling abroad for ſome bold 
actions at home*, who were the firſt inſtructors 
of the antient Greeks . 


NI yyytvoig yap uu tya raraiyFover, etc. 
From great Pelaſgus, antient and earth - born, 
I draw my high deſcent, this nation's founder, 
And the Pelaſgie tribe, juſtly ſo calVd 
From my great ſire, poſſeſſes all this land : 
My ſway extends whence Algus rolls his ſtream, 
Aud limpid Strymon, to the ſetting ſan. 
ESCHYLUS'S Supplicants. 
6 (Kerr oog) den irixurar, etc, * The ifland Crete is 
* ſiretehed out towards many ſeas; the Greeks being almoſt 
* wholly ſettled upon the maritime coaſts.” AIST. Politic. 
book 2. 
© Danaus, Cadmus, etc. Sec the Marmora e Epoch. 9. 
concerning the  Wlevrunovraper 3 and the following note. 
Tor ty i7ix6v% xp, etc. * In the age when theſe things 
* happened, that is, when the weſtern parts of Europe receiv- 
ed the greateſt improvements, the men who were under the 


9 « "—_ 


he 


the neceſlity of labour and contrivance; a growing 
commerce, and, more than any thing beſides, the 
number of - independent governments, and rival 


cities, ſoon raiſed a nobler language than any of tte 


originals; It was at firſt ſimple,. unconfined, and 


free, as was their life: the politic tile grew with 


their conſtitution ; and was at its height when they 
had moſt affairs of that kind, and of the greateſt 
conſequence to manage: and when a rough war- 
like people had ſtripped thenr of their liberty, they 
had recourſe: to philoſophy and learning. The 
councils of a free ſtate are managed by ſpeaking, 
which quickly introduces eloquence, and the arts 


of perſuaſion: when theſe turn uſeleſs, or dange - 


rous in public, men betake themſelves to leſs ob- 
noxious ſubjects. | 

Theſe were the ſtages through which the Greek 
language paſſed. It went through them lowly, 
and had time to receive the impreſſion of each: It 
laſted long, and far out - lived the Latin, as it had 
begun before: the reaſon was, that amidſt all the 


publie diſpleaſure in Aſia, Egypt, or the other barbarous 
countries, came to Greece ; and both pretended to, and ob- 
* tained the government of the chief Grecian cities. Thus 
" Danaus, being baniſhed- from Egypt, came and poſſeſſed 
Argos; Cadmus, from Sidon, reigned over Thebes : the 


* Carians were poſfeſſed of the iſlands in the Archipelago ;. 


aud Pelops the ſon of Tantalus was-maſter of the whole Pe- 
© loponneſus,” Is0ckaTBs. 
|, 4 E 3» 
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Theſe adventurers came to a climate which in- 
clines not men to ſolitude, and forbids idleneſs: 
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broils of Greece, they had ſtill liberty and employ- 
ment enough, either in buſineſs or literature, to 
keep alive ſomething of their ſpirit and language: 
That will alway follow our fortunes, and be fitted 
to our affairs and condition . For, in fact, what 
elſe do we talk of? For this reaſon, a flouriſhing 
happy nation, not over-diſciplined at the beginning, 
that after a long ſtruggle, and much trial, comes 
to excel in every art of peace and war; ſuch a na- 
tion muſt ſpeak the nobleſt language; which, in its 
turn, becauſe of the inſtability of human affairs, 
has no ſecurity for its duration. | 
After fuch a deduction, your Lordſhip is no 
doubt in expectation, what is at length to be made 
of it? It is this, . my Lord, That. when by the 
- progreſſion above - mentioned, the Greek lan- 
** guage was brought to expreſs all the beſt and 
% braveſt of the human feelings, and retained a 
ſufficient quantity of its original, amazing, me- 
taphoric tincture; at that point of time did Ho- 
< mer write.“ 

I I know nothing more proper to convince us s of 
the truth of this happy circumſtance, than. the con- 
i | Ffideration of the machines he employs : the greater 
i part of them are natural; and except the Egyptian 
and Orphic allegories (which he uſually puts in the 
mouth of his Gods) they are told in the prevailing 


4 Format enim natura prius nos intus ad omnem 
| Fortunarum habitum — Ho RAT. ad Piſon. 
When the poet mentions them in his own perſon, he 
commonly introduces them with pacl, they . 
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language: of the country. It is given as arule in 
poetry, * to ſtrip the common accidents of life of 
« their plain dreſs, and aſcribe them to ſome fupe- 
« rior power, in order to keep up their dignity ; as 
for inanimate things, we muſt give them life, 
% clothe them with a perſon, and proper attri- 
% butes:” But few people imagine that the ordi 
nary language wore this metaphorical habit at that 
time. Yet it would be inexcuſable elſe, to put po- 
etical expreffions in the mouth of any other than 
the poet himſelf : it' would be really falſe writing, 
and is a common fault in many excellent perform- 
ances. Homer's grand copier, who has wrought 
one wonderful poem out of the other's two, ſeems, 
to 4 very candid judge, to have come ſhort of his 
original in this particular: it is the ingenious Monſ. 
De la Motte I ſpeak of, who thinks Eneas by far 
too great a poet; and owns, that he could not help 
feeling that impropriety through the whole of the 
ſecond and third books of the Eneid; where the he- 
ro is not leſs florid and figurative in his narration, 
than the poet himſelf is in the reſt “. 

Virgil's writing ſo long after Eneas 's expedition, 


andi in a language too refined for the manners then 


in uſe, makes this incongruity the more perceptible :: 
but in the Trojan: times, their 0 N f 1 | 


* Sce Boileau's Art of poetry. 
Diſcours ſar l' Ode: & Repos a ax rx refletion de Mong. 


Deſpreaug ſar Longin, 
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their manners, retained much of the eaſtern 
caſt; their theology was a fable, and their moral 
inſtructions aw allegorical tale. When Priam came 
to beg the body of his ſlaughtered ſon, Achilles 
comforts him with a parabolical ſtory concerning 
the two veſſels, out of which Jupiter diſpenſes to 
every man his proportion of good and evil ; and 
Glaucus tells Diomedes, That like the leaves of 
the trees, firſt ſpreading, and then decaying, fo 
« are the generations of mortal men *.” 


. E. G r. 1. 


E XI to the originals from which a language 
is derived, the common manners under 
which it is formed, and the critical period of its du- 
ration, it is chiefly affected by the religion of a 
country, and the manners of the times. Theſe 
might have been included under the common man- 
ners of the nation; but their influence is great e- 
nough, particularly upon the turn and genius of 
the language, to deſerve a conſider ation. 

I ſhall ſoon have occaſion to make a ſtricter en · 
quiry into the origin both of the Grecian religion 
and learning, At preſent: it is ſufficient to lay, 


® Ind. „% „ nad. 2; 
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that they came from the great parent of ſacred and 
civil inſtitutions, the kingdom of Egypt. That 
wiſe people ſeem to have early obſerved the cutbs of 
the human paſſions, and the methods of governing 
a large ſociety... The ſaw the general bent of man- 
kind, to admire what they do not underſtand, and 
to ſtand in awe of unknown powers, which they 
fancy capable to do them great good or ill; they 
adapted their religious belief and ſolemn. ceremo- 
nies, to this diſpoſition z made their rites myſteti-. 
ous, and delivered their allegorical doctrines under 
great ties of profound and pious ſecrecy, _ 

Q Tee! gov fs Tag: rat ave, N 

Ev war et oTegwuervd® wy en 4, 

Now, thou my fon ! approach with mind intent, 


And careful keep thy tongue : but in thy breaſt 
Revolve theſe awful ſounds, —— 
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Hence the number of monſtrous ſtories concern- 
ing their Gods, which the firſt Grecian ſages that 
travelled into Egypt certainly underſtood, and ex- 
plalned to their adepts , among whom, after ſome 


a 'Opprve 17935 Muri. In Fragment. "Oppixav Erd. 

® Diodorus the Sicilian, after having explained the natural 
ſignification of the allegory of Bacchas's being the ſon of Ju- 
piter and Ceres, or wine's being the production of the earth 
and moiſture,” adds theſe remarkable words, Zygpavx A, etc. 
| * Of the ſame nature with theſe, allegories are the things 
* which are ſhadowed out in the poems of Orpheus ; and like- 
: wiſe the things which are ſignified in the religious rites, (pre- 


58: An' Enquiry into the Lif: ' 
deſcents, I reckon Heſiod and Homer: but falling 
afterwards into hands of men of warm fancies, who 
thought they might invent as well as their maſters, 
there were many traditional ſtories tacked to the 
former; ſometimes untowardly enough, and 
ſometimes ſo as to make a tolerable piece of the 
literal relation, but confounding when applied to 
the allegory. Theſe are all the I Ayu, ſacred tra- 
ditions, mentioned ſo often by Herodotus, with 
a declaration 'that he will not venture to publiſh 
them; and of the ſame kind is the Ox Avy®, the 
divine tradition, recommended by Orpheus to his 
favourite ſcholar, and quoted by a primitive father 
for another purpoſe (. 

This allegorical religion having been tranſplant- 
ed into Greece, found it a very proper ſoil for ſuch 
a plantation. It took deep root in the minds of the 
Greeks, who were groſly ignorant, and prepoſſeſ- 
. fed with no rival opinions: they made additions to 
it of their own, and in few ages it was incorporated 
with their manners, mixed itſelf with their lan- 
; guage, and gained univerſal belief. Such was 
its condition when Homer made his appearance 
“in the world: it had attained its vigour, and 


* ſcribed by the ſame perſon :) but it is not lawful for thoſe 
* who are not initiated to enquire into the particular meaning 
* of every rite.”  Biblioth. book 3. Which plainly ſhews 
the nature and tendency of the Orphic rites.. 

4 "Ei J Otor Aoyor HN Ng, Thr mproidptur. 

Fixing thy eye upon the divine Tradition, attach thyſelf 
to it. Juſtin Martyr, Aoyog TApaiverinaGg pos EA 


n aan 
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« had not loſt the grace of novelty and youth: 
This is the criſis, when every body affects to talk 
in the prevailing ſtile ; which, joined with the ear - 
ly metaphorical caſt of the language, is one great rea- 


ſon of the conſtant allegory in the antient writings, . 


We have frequent examples, how much the firm 
belief of any ſect makes men ſpeak and write in the 


neſs, allade to it in their pleaſures, and abſtain from 
it in no part of life; eſpecially while the doctrine 
flouriſhes, and appears in bloom; for your Lord- 
ſhip knows, that theſe things, among the antients, 
had their ſpring and ſummer as well as natural 
growths; and after a certain time, like a ſuperan- 
nuated plant, they turn ſcrubby and lifeleſs, were 
diſregarded by degrees, and at laſt vaniſhed. | 

What further advantages poetry might reap from 
a religion ſo framed, will appear afterwards®: let us 
now conſider the manners of the times; by which 
I underſtand the profeſſions 2nd ſtudies that are in 
vogue, and bxing moſt honour to thoſe who poſſeſs 
them in an eminent degree. 

They likewiſe follow the fortunes of a nation: 


in the progreſſion above-mentioned, the arts of the 


greateſt uſe i in life, I mean thoſe that ſupply our na- 
tural wants, and ſecure our perſons and properties, 
are the firſt that ennoble their inventers; and in 
proceſs of time, when wealth has made e 
the refiners of pleaſure, and contrivers of __ 
cence, draw our attention. 


p See Section 9, 10, 


approved idiom: they introduce it into their buſi. 
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two vices, to whoſe charge the admired Longinus 


From the accounts already given of the ſtate: of 
Greece, it is eaſy to conclude, © That the * 
< muſt be ſtill prevalent when Homer lived; 

piece of good fortune „Aten t 


lays the fall of poetry; an inſatiable deſire of rich · 
es, and what he calls, dy wr&a7o Hale, I mean 


diſpiriting paſſion, the love of pleaſure* . 
In effect, arms at that time was the honoured 


profeſſion, and a public ſpirit the courted charac- | 


, 


- * and ching that fell in their way : but as for love to mankind, 


_ © thoſe virtues, who were able to take by force-whatever their 


" or (herons ee py Nate, 


ter: there was a neceſſity for them both. The man 
who had bravely defended his city, enlarged its 
dominion, or died in its canſe; was revered like a 
god; love of liberty, and contempt of death, 
with their nobleſt conſequenges, honour, probity, 
and temperance, were realities. There was, as 1 
faid, a neceſſity for thoſe virtuesꝰ: no ſafety to life 


% eig. Teige u, ine 2 

O yap di xpive; laνε (the 2 a. M be 
fore the Trojan war) »Y#xe d te, * Theſe early 
times produced men unwearied in toils, and almoſt ſuperna- 
* turally robuſt, in feats of hand, ſwiftneſs of foot, and 
*/ſirength of body; but who-made-no good or humane uſe of 
* theſe wonderful endowments, —Inſult was their inclination, 
and violence their delight; their ſupreme ſtrength ſeryed no 

* other end, than to maſter and cruelly deſtroy every perſon 


* joſtice, equity, and humanity, theſe they. thought were com- 
* mended by the greater part only, bctauſe they wanted cou- 
C rage to do an injury, or were apprehenſive of receiving one: 
und therefore imagined that they had nothing to do with 


C n deſired. ö | Plutarch's THE£$EU5S 


— 


* 
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that is to Fay,” almoſt e bety city \ was — — its 

warkike aud ericroaching neighbour, there was no 

choice, bay either reſolutely to defend itſelf by « dit 

of arb, ot thatiefully ſubmit 10 > oppreſſion an 

ſfavery. 00 Aud no wonder if the man who learns 

« theſe virtues rom neceffity, and the things them- 

« ſelves, knows them better than ſchools and 5 

« ſtems can iaſtruct bim; and chat the repreſentas 

« tions of ſuch | -nuine characters bear the marks . 

« of truth, and far ur outthige, thoſe . taken 'em coun, 

« terfeit worth, or fainter pareags,” a deen 
Thus we find, that the fortunes, the manners, 

and the language of the people are all ligked toge · 

ther, and necelfarily iafluence one another... Men 1 

, Wake their ſentiments From their fortunes; if hes i 

1 {Ware low, it is their conſtant Mocern how 10 mend 

fe chem; if they are ealy, how to enjoy them : and 

e, according to to this beat; they turn botht heir conduct | 

and their e and aſſume the language, 


fig 


- +04 garb, erhlt to, che manner of,,the. die. 
rent chan. mods 1 07 eto thc 1 bas TY 

la moſt of the, Greok, cities, polen and jaws - 
vere but. juſt a forming, when. Homer came into 

he world“. The firſt rotches of them were ex- 


Hb s b W 262 4h a r © 


det ©. aAndy.4 bros A. em 
* They bad, ng cell, Bed bean of Jaws, or plan. ef 
il conſtitution, before Qnomacritus./ 80 Ariſtotle,  'Oroucar* | 
pry retten, eie. Onomacritus was the firſt man who be- 
came byltul ie framing a policy, Politics, bock 2. 
1 Nn 


6, An Enquiry intauibe, Life .,. 2 > 
tremely ſimple*; taking their riſe from the exigen- 
| Ges of the rude way of life then prevailing. The 
n the chief part of the 
itution: to violate à ſtranger, Who had taken 
inctuary under your roof, had participated of your 
table, or ſat down by your fire, was made the bigh- 
eſt, and moſt deteſtable impiety. _ The reſt were 
of a piece; generally prohibitions from violence, or 
ſuch regulations of manners as we ſhould think un- 
neceſſary or barbarous, | The tribes were but be- 
ginning to live ſecure within the walls of their new- 
fenced towns, and had as yet neither time nor 
* Kill to frame a domeſtic policy, or municipal laws; 
and far leſs to think of public methods of training 
up their citizens: they lived naturally, and were 
governed by the natural poiſe of the paſſions, as it 
is ſettled in every human breaſt. This made them 
ſpeak and act, without other reſtraint than their 
own native apprehenſions of good and evil, jult 
| „ Brody, he was prompted from within, 

««* 'Theſe manners afford the moſt natural pictures, 
and proper words to paint them.” 

They have a peculiar effect upon the language, 
eat only as they are natural, aka rare 


'* he 4 res 
e tremely ſimple and barbarous : for the Greeks of old went 
* conſtantly armed, and bought and ſold their wives one tribe 
from another z aud all the remains of the antient legal 
» eſtabliſhments up und down Greece are throughly ſimple. 
und r Anis ror, 
Polit, book. a. | 
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2 od. "While : a nation 2 1 
in{ Tidcere, Whatever they fay receives a weight 
Hom truth t their ſentiments are ſtrong and honeſt; 
which always produce fit words to expreſs them : 
{Hd paſſiotls are found and genuine, not adulterat- 
ed or diſguiſed, and break out in their own artleſs 
phraſe auch vnaffected Nile. They are not accuſtom- 
ed to the prattle, and little pretty forms that ener- 
vate a poliſhed ſpeech : nor are they over · run with 
quibble and ſheer-wit, with makes its appearance 
hte in every country, and in Greece came long af- 
$3 ter the Trot times. And this T take to be the 
reaſon, ** Why moſt nations are fo delighted with 
« their antient poets®:” before they are poliſhed | _ 
i into flattery and refined into falſhood, we feel the 
m force of their words, and the truth of their thoughts. 
ir In common life, no doubt, the witty facetious 
aſt nan is now has en — but be ok 


i 


eee nin 9; | Eves Thees 
+ the great diſſembler, who, at-other times, was locked up ang 
collected within himſelf, whoſe words ſeemed to come from 
„bim as it were ſtröggling for utterance, ſpoke with great 
+ eaſe and fluency, a 
' and pardon & criminal.” TACLTUS. | 


| Seripts vel optims. 


eee traks 


Hon. Let. e Auguſt. 
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1y a middling perſon, and no Hero *; bearing a per 
ſonage for which 1 
an epic poem, To be witty in a matier of conſe- 
quence, where the riſque is high, and the execy- 
tion 5 is impertinence 
and buffoonry. iin ae ib 10 755 
Virgil well knew the importance.of. this ind 

on of antient manners; and borrowed, from Ennius 
his antiquated terms, and the ſtrong obſolete turn 
of his ſentences. Nay, he has adopted as many of the 
old. forms uſed at ſacriſices, . gems, conſecratlons, 
and even forms of , as the emergencies of his 


il "of * eb © % 


rigors Sigh 
. e "IP 

7 Sed gui dllus bom e. Cottg, puſillas bomo oft, . | 

I . A and Nateſman wiſe, 

, "8 rern 165 of 
+0941” ——— 1 won i re 

And make the men eſteem ye. a 
But, Cotta, cer ſince men were made, 


3 0 , 
* 
. py 


A very pretty fellow, a 
| Who mate in toupes and brocade, mo 
ba 1 but a Ricle fallow! | | 
£7 *% l 
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Y wadng wes wh. pa Is 
influence upon language, we are led toa thought 
that muſt give pleaſure to the truly good, We find 
that without virtue there can. be no true poetry : it 
depends upon the manners of a natiop, which 
form their characters, and arimate their language: 
if their manners are ſound and entire, their ſpeech 
will accompany and do them juſtice: and if we riſe 
kigher, and ſuppoſe them not only ſound, but no- 
ble and heroic (as we muſf do, when ſpeaking of | * 
manners fit for poetry,) what is this but virtve's 
felf in all her luſtre and dignity ? Your. 

muſt have viewed her at times in this glorious 
and will forgive me, if I am inquiſitive upon fo a- 
miable a ſabje&. IS what we call heroiſm i 
any thing elſe, than a difiatereſted love of man 
and our country, unawed by dangers, and unwear- 
ned by tons? If it is not, the ſocial paſſions, and 
nobleſt affections maſt prevail in an epic poem. 
They may vary indeed, and ſhew themſelves very | 
differently in different characters: they may like- 
wiſe have their o] ſhades, and muſt be ſometimes 


| drawn upon dark grounds, to raiſe and give them 
| relief; but till they muſt be the principal figures 


2 
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in the piece, if it is meant is give a el and laſt 
ing pleaſure. k 

But there-js another concluſion offs ſelf, and 
appears ſo odd, that one does not know what to 
make of it : for does it not ſound ſomething like 
Fn in Apolſo's Fpurt,. & to ſay, that « polihed 
Angusge is dot Et for a great poet? And yet, if 
the maxim be true, That no man deſcribes well 
— 00 bat he hay ſeen, nor talks with, caſe and 
but ia the language. and idiom, he has 
ml Ct 5 U to? T apprebead . we muſt aſſent to it. 
Whoever is acquainted with what paſſes for polite: 
bels of file, and with the ſubjeCts uſually treated 
of in that manner, will eaſily forgive me, if I am at 
Io | 2 to make out the conſequence. I mall oaiy 
bers chat t Phar we call poliſhing, diminiſhes a 

| Kinguage ;. 5 it r makes many words obſolete; it coops 
1 op in a corner, allows him but ane ſet of 
courtly phraſes, and deprives him of many fignifi- 
ant terms, and ſtrong beautiful expreſſions, which 
he muſt venture upon, like Virgil, at the hazard of 

' appouring antiquated aud home x. 
A language thoroughly poliſhed in the — 
2 will not deſcend. to the ſimpliciay of manners 
; abſolutely neceſſary io epic-poetry : and if we feign 
the manners, we muſt likewiſe endeavour to imitate 
the ſtile... 1 — already ſhewn how little ſucceſs 
we can expect in the attempt; and it were eaſy to 
in fat nnn 
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Sell. . % er f Howin, 7 
ficient to/ſoctre us from a miſcarriage/in'this par- 
cular, But the taſk is adpleaſant : let us therefore 
chuſe an euample where we thay rather praiſe praiſe than 
blame ener tet en 6-7 2503 4 197% 
© Theninieef Patt or ein op the image of nan 
rr like ſome 
powerful charts. It mae real yirtue, princely + | 
ſcieace, and ſweetneſs of manners, riſe to our ima- 
gination. His perfect knowlege of antiquity, 
flowing fancy, ſeemed to qualify him to write write the 
ſequel of ihe ſimple and inflraftive Odyſſey. And 
yet we know that his eachanting Vork has not c 
ſcaped criticiſm; and that only ſuch parts of it lig 
expoſed, ad attempt a mixture ay 


rere ee kes 
and the extent of their dialect; we need but look 

around us to ſee many of the fineſt countries 
Europe, groaning” vader batfled'laWs ind an arb. 
tary ſway, and giving diſmal W e 

of this remark. In ſuch governments not only mat- 
dee ee ee bee 


0 Critique tex Auyatores ds, leben ques. ende ee 
and unjuſt; - „ih ut other handle in fact; | tha, wi ar ariſes 


r e fancy, ang the ape 


jo 


8 A » had 


in the moſ} indifferent circumſtance. of life, all aſt 
orm to the court-model, Example bath the 
oe of command ; you muſt. both ſpeak and write 
after a copy ; aud no ſuſpicious words mult reach 
PEPE of the, miſtaken great. By, this means, 
oy things come to Joſe 1 names, or art 
ftned into ioſignificagt appellations ; and. where 
_ theſe cannot be had, circumlocutions are called in, 
qo witneſs our dead of ofending by bn ſeeking pin 
uth “. 2 
* gendes, It is odds, but that la ſich s countr 
are formal reſtraints upon writing: which 
muſk have yer a worle effeft,. _ What a lamentable 
Acht are thoſe countries at this day, which were 
| formerly the parent of learning and ingenuity ? 
flow barren now in real literature l How diſtort. 
ue hitle they produce? bearing the marks, of 
the violence and unnatural. fate in which it is 
conceived and brought. forth. Iuſtead ol thoſe 
manly ſentiments which do juſtice to virtue and PRs 
wege thol bold ait of wen and things of 
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| deiny'ts ceniiire the Cid, . piece of the celebrated Corpeille's, 

"the author“ wrote « letter to the cardinal*sfavourite M de Boiſ- l 
robert ; where he tells him, Jesteut aver beautony d im paticuce ! 
tes ſentimens de. T. Academic, etc * [ wait, with great impatience | 

t 
f 


© for the ſchtiments of the academy, that f may know what I 
em to fillow hereafter : till then, 1 muſt hove a diſpᷣde pee 
every bing I $rite; | ed dare not employ » bent word 

6 - without dread of its being cond mncd. 
* Ag 45 „— inn or d French Acad, 
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the preſent ag (the Ge in which we ere lrctt cb 
cerned,) ther muſſ content thectiſelves with lickiig 
up ſcraps of mogkiſh hiſtbry, and collecting legetdd 
of the ſaints :. n if they ventute wo! rend, M muß 
be abe diane falte and generd-qpinciples-rekuote 
from, their owa times, . without: daring 20 hint 
parallel, or make the ſmalleſt application; 100105 
2 ber Ae ve, wich joy; ur 
our native iſle, the happy inſtance of theicots 
pexion between liberty and fearning.” We find of 
— maſculine and noble j of 'vaſt extent, 40d 
of greater vacietyof tile and! eharacher thak 
any madern tongue; | /We:ſeevur arts 
EN eee 
ee prot i — ”"_— 
the 2 
* bat; vil nem g at _ 
orgive me, my Lord, if x thought ſo pleaſant, 


and which you have ſogreat 4 hand in 7 8 


e eee, 
not, without compallion, 
dee near —— ebe 
. 
Fg huge father inquiſitor i another to a reves 
— my inſpeQor; this ſinille may ſtartle 
diy reviſor, and that alloſlob leech dangerous 
NC RR A 
wonder if the frighrd rotor, hated with 


ak 
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 Afortind produtiionts Thee "ghbaly ippaiagt} 
maſt, dawpeerery liberal thought! ' Tbe mind date 
dat gert itſelf, but crutehes uüder the panic off 
anſure, backed wich the ' ſeculatiarm' tb inforce it. 
40 can we pft any gears be ſpirit! in a Work 
| thatiis conceived and faſhioned inf fock pitegus cite 
| camſtances2 No ſurely, nur ia 4 Fittle time arty 
| acko at allivfor; the fathera generally obtain their 
eds and in a pation hero ey are once entruſt- 
N ich the powerr n f fſect it, in a little ums · ſd or · 
Ares . But theſe things haue been the ſubject of 
| man a tacutife;; I only: mention-them, to poitt out 
| the en ef the axtipathyberweet-them and the 
bier kinds of writiog. Toexpatiate upon the 
hageful. influences. of tyranny, would be very ves 
neceſſary, when a man living under the heft: regulut. 
20 glg of 160 oft A M ne yin, om 979" ot, 
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© 8 Exzaminador Synodal 
the arehbihopric, commiſſioned by the Vicario, a. It 


este che rhcorde? of the Eingdbm/ where it ts to be pe. 

ad Chronide de-Coltitle, Aran, Valeadia, eto! þ If ape | 

ge E . N .by, the. /Vieario. bimſelf. atteſt- 

| * Not privil molt be had. from. bis 
* —.— def ai hs” $. Aﬀer it is 

ﬆ „ toes to the Comer General por fa Magelted, | who 

compares it with the licenſed copy, leſt any thing be inſerted 

de Ae And. 6. The lords of the Conncil.tax. it at ſo 

ets ger ee 10 Portugal, a book has ſeven. reviews to paſk 

publication: f have 'ſmiled' at ſome of their tirle-pages, 
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10 opposton 50 theſe opinion, It 


| to diſcover the cauſes of it, we need only conſider 


growth, to throw a ſtate into convulſions, and make 


* 855 91.2"; : . wi 4 
| -4 G * 1 1 a | 
Malo, per unum ſeroum, et cum ex gladiatoris lade, etc. Wm 
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en gorernment is 200 much moulded toits manners 


dra 
y be ad. 
ranced by ſuch as arg acquainted Ns a 
and periods, of literature, „ That the interval be- 
© tween the high liberty and enſlavement of a ſtate, 
bas been obſerved to ſhew the world ſome noble 
Productions. The fact is unqueſtionable ; and 


* 


the ſteps by which a government falls from its rights, 
to be ay the merey of a ſingle perlen. 
In general, this diſaſter is laid to the door of cor. 
ruption; and very juſtly : ambition and luxury a 
ſeldom fail, when they have attained their full 
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it ripe for a maſter, | They diſpoſe men to give and 
take, upon certain conſiderations, which by degrees 
grow weighty enough to affect the public: but at 
the ſame time, there is uo ſeaſon on earth when 
men are ſo thoroughly known. When the offers 
are tempting, and bribes run high 4; it is then that 


— 
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| 

; In two days time, imploying only one Nlaye,. and he a ruf- 
Ban too from the beat - garden, he accompliſhed the whole 

Heir. He ſent for the judge? to his own houſe be pre- 

*"miſed, he prayed, he gave vaſt preſents : and belides, (good , 
© "Goa? what' are” we come too !) ſome of the judges were to 

bee Mights of bertalh ladlel, und to be introduced to ſome 


» 


- noble youths, as an addition to their bargain.” Cicero writ- 
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 -+Beſides, the times of ſuch itruggles have à kind 
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vues 486 fel} hethſeties” "THe thai? 


of geal he appears with double luſtfe after t 
refuſal ; and he who has withſt66d gwe deinptatle 


when his Soilile is found ont, and" righttyUpptled 
My gives way upon the ſecond," and fates his price, 
Mankind in this veſpect ar le bertaln tat fea 
chers; they do not ſhew-˖ be addutage iu oue light 
only but the diſorder and dangers frequent at ſuch 
_ jlinftures, ſet all weir pollions 2 gotrig}! and tra 
them into every ſhupe hey are capable of”: aud chess 
_ avitudes;' hem well! obſerved, ancf juſtiy copied, 
give us the excellent pieces above mentiehed 1 U 


of libetty peculiar” ts'therhſAves: they raile a free 
andadtive ſpirit, which owerfpreads the country 
every man finds himſeif, on fach occaſions, his On 
master: and that he may be Whatever he Gn make 
| himſelf: the knows not how high he may rife; and u 
unawed by laws, "which are then of no force, He 
finds his on weight, tries his own ſtrength, and 
if there is any Hidden worth, or curbed mettle u 
him, certaiuly ſhiews and aNeb 16 dean. "Acciiiding- 


ly we ſee, chat the gemoles produced at theſe times, 
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Anh obne De egen. 
of Craſſys. 'Book I. e bn a wi 3.6 # "nid: 

Curjo's is los hae ein. ths: 
Nen. 15 Be wanted this and bye 
n him of $; For he had a debt 
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are beſt learned in employment and agitation. 
It way when Greece was ill-ſettled, when vio- 
lence prevailed in many places, amidſt the ſhock 


and confu ſion of the wandering tribes, that Homer f 


produced his immortal poem. And it was when 
Italy was torn in pieces, when the little ſtates were 


leagued againſt each other; in 4 word, in the heat 
of the ſtruggle and bloodſhed of the Guelfe and 
Ghibelline parties, that Dante withdrew from his 


country, and made the ſtrongeſt draught of men 1 
and their paſſions, that ſtands in the records of mo- 


dern poetry. The author of the Eneid lived in a 


time of diſorder and public ruin: he faw the u- 
ſtreſs of the world become twice a prey to lawleſs 


power; her conſtitution” deſtroyed, and prices ſet 


upon the heads of ber went bes for oppoſing a 


tyranny. 


4 Thueydides, Ariſtotle, and Demoſthenes among the Greeks, | 


and Cicero, Virgil, and Horace among the Roman, were wit- 


neſſes to civil wars, or utempts made upon the public liberty. 


nay of them ſurvived it, and ſome fell in its defence. - 

b Kai xpdrov tupyIno av etc, The ſciences were invented 
in thoſe nations, where men were moſt at leiſute: where - 
fore the. mathematical arts were firſt brought to a bearing in 
Egypt: for there the tribes of the prieſts were left almoſt 
* idle,” AnisT. Larg. Metaph. book r. 
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in politic managements and civil affiirs, in the larg- - 
eſt ſenſe The abſtract ſciences are the product 

of leiſure and quiet®; but thoſe that have reſpe&t 
to mau; and take their aim from the human heart, . 


And fil, my Lord, few was when anhappy Bti- 


ou amd... — 


* An. Enquiry into the Life .- 

| nee in all the calamities of civil rage, 
that our high-ſpirited poem took its birth. It is 

true the plan of Paradiſe Loſt has little to do with 
| + our preſent manners; it treats of a ſublimer theme, 
and refuſes the meaſure of human actions: yet it 
every where bears ſome analogy to the affairs of 
mankind; and the author, who had viewed the 

| Progreſs of our miſery, has embelliſhed it with all 
the proper images his travelling, learning, and ex- 

perience could afford him, 

But as few of the changes which landet have 
undergone, eſcape your Lordſhip's notice, it will 
probably be aſked ; ** Since a poliſhed language, and 
the deference paid to an abſolute court, are in- 
c compatible with the nobler kinds of poetry, how 
15 came the new comedy to excel the old, which 
4 had all liberty of language and manners, while 

e the other grew up under the influence of luxu- 
ry, and the awe of the Macedonian power??? 
| A learned and ſententious writer will not allow 
this to be true: © The old comedy, according to 
* him, was employed in the reformation of man- 
« ners, in recommending of virtue, and pointing 
gut the abuſes of the ſtate; whereas the new 
„ was contented to trifle with punks and pandars ; 
, the old chuff, the Davus, or knave of the family, 
„ and his young maſter: the ſcetie, he fays, is 
1 always at Athens, and all the pother is ſome lit- 
, * tle ſtory; or knaviſh prank; propoſing only 
* ſome trifling mirth or ſilly paſtime !“ | 


* - 


* 
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But admitting the ſuppoſition ; — the dent a 
nature of the writing accounts for it. Nothing 
can be more oppoſite than the ſtile, the language, 
the manners of comedy to epic: the fitteſt for tlie 
one ſeem the moſt improper for the other; and the 
moſt nncomic character on earth is that of a great 
and generous man. It is indeed true, that in ſuch 
a a thorough democracy as Athens, the limits of co- 
medy and tragedy could not be well aſcertained, or 
kept aſunder. Tragedy being a repreſentation of 
the high characters in life, and comedy of the low- 
er, they were in reality jumbled together in this 
ſtate , where the vileſt and meaneſt creature 
might ſpeak as ſcurrilouſly of the perſon and con- 
duct of the firſt citizens, as his education and tem- 
per could prompt him. Here lay the ſtrength of 
the old comedy, which could not ſubſiſt but in 
ſach a ſtate; and which no doubt muſt have the 
preference, if immoderate laughter, if liberty to 
talk at random, and banter the higheſt dignities, 
and beſt men of the nation, be advantageous to that 
kind of writing. But if that liberty was often a- 
buſed, and if the drama is capable of a nobler turn, 


4 Pinxit et Daemon [ AK MON] Athenienſium, etc, * He paint 
* ed the people of Athens, by a very ingenious repreſentation : 
for he wanted to repteſent them changeable, paſſionate, un- 
juſt, and inconſtatit ; and · at the ſame time ekorable, merci - 
* ful, compaſſionate; habghty, bumble ; W —_— 
' ly; N nb N 
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and of giving a more reſined pleaſure ; if more truth 
can. be brought into the manners, and men and 
their natures more cee in that 
caſe it muſt give way to the new. 
I I muſt however own, that while the high. demo 
cracy prevailed. at Athens, and the commonalty 
were poſſeſſed of that uncontrouled power which 
Pericles put in their hands, and Cleon exerciſed, 
during that time, Ariſtophanes and his followers 
had originals to draw from; and in that reſpect their 
wit and writings, which appear to us theatrical and 
falſe, are natural and true. But that wild licenti 
ous government was no ſooner checked. by fears 
from abroad, (which always produce regulations 
at home) than the Kaay Keyadw, the men of capacity 
and worth, began to diſtinguiſh themfelves and ap- 
pear eminent; a ſecretion was made ; manners were 
farmed, and characters obſerved and valued. 
Here was the Ile of the new comedy ; Bar 
* baniſhed, and Menander wrote. That is, at a 
ſeaſon when liberty was not loſt, but the excreſ- 
_  cencies of it lopped off ; when the humour of that 
witty people-was not quaſhed, but regulated: 6 
true it is, * OY kind of writing, but — 


| A eee The ende bene ds ts 
5 ſtrut us in the ways:.of the world, reprtſent upon the ſtage, 
*. marryiog, feaſling, pimpitg, © whoriog, ihleving, ſharping 
* lying ; — loves, hatreds, enen gane "you men ts 
| VVV * . 
er ir e e 454 BeEROMe se nnont. della Uſun. 
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10 ally the le depends upon the mannes uf . | 
1 the age when. it is produced.” The beſt poets | 
copy from nature, and give it us ſuch as they find 

it, . When once they loſe fight of this great origi- 

nal, they write falſe, be their natural talents erer 
5 Let Torquato Taſſo witneſs the truth 
of this, and the rapid Arioſto; each endowed with 
a fertile genius, and a happy expreſſion ; but who, 
quitting. life, betook themſelves to aerial beings and 
Utopian characters, and filled their works with 
ems 0 on, the mader inpplements-05 the 
marvellous and ſublime. ; ang 


_— . 12 


2 CF. r 
Wr. been this'way of reaſoning, 
from the influence that public manners have 

upon writing, I make no doubt but the queſtion 
will recur ; Since ĩt is abſolutely the conjuncture, 
and manners of the times, that produce poets, 
How comes it to paſs, that we have but one Ho- 
mer? Oould u ſpace of two or three hundred 
1 years, when Greece, and the coaſt of Aſia, was 
% in a proper temperament for foch formations, 
dring forth but one??? 

Tha anſwwer! is obrious; ; that though i it be abſo- 
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lutely neceſſary, yet it is not the only condition : 
there are matiy required beſides; too many to be 


here enumerated: there is an univerſal and elevat- 


a ed genius; a quality ſo rare, that an excellent au- 


chor of our nation ſeems to think, . That of all 


the numbers of mankind, that live within” the 
% compaſs of « thoufand years, for one man that is 
capable of making a great poet, there may be a 
+ thouſand born capable of making as great Bebe: 
"a: rals, or miniſters of ſtate, as the moſt renowned 
in ſtory ©” But though this were exaggerated, 
there are many ſubſequent circumſtances of life, 


many advantages of education, and opportunities 


of knowing mankind in general, and ſecing parti- 
cular ſubjects fit for pueſy, which can hardly meet 
in one and the ſame perſon Qt 

To inſtance in one particular, from which we 


. may judge of the import of the reſt : much travel - 


ling, and wide perſonal obſervation, has been the 
bot of the greateſt epic poets. In this way of life 
they had frequent opportunities to acquaint them- 
ſelves with the originals of their draughts and ficti- 
ons, whoſe great excellency, whether material or 
moral, is their likeneſs to nature and truth. But 
this happens to few men, eſpecially of a poetica! 
turn: they ate commonly none df the, healthieſt 
people, and too delicate to endure the bardſhips, 


or face the dangers that are em in long voy: 


© Sir William Temple, Mil, par . ey 4. 1 
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ages. And yet, with dll theſe chances, the period 
T have mentioned, when the manners, the religion 
and language of Greece were at their proper pitch 
for poetry; to that period, Hay, the world ſtands 


indebted” for Linus, and Orpheus, for Olympus, 


Muſæus, and Amphion ; men who are handed 
down to us as the maſters of verſe, by the greateſt 
of their ſuoceſſors ©" "Their" ſongs, it is true, are 
long fince perifhed ; but the wife and peaceful He- 
od, part of whoſe compoſitions hath reached us, 
and commands our admiration, owes E 


the ſame; penol. 


Nor can there eee 
that manders and the public character have - 


poetry, than the ſorprif ing reſemblance of the old 


writings. "T'wo things cannot be Tiker one another, 
than the old oracles, the fragments of Orpheus fo . 
called, and the antient hymns, are to Heliod's and 
Homer's verſes. Nat to ſay in general, that they 


| have the fame turn ; but the ſame epithets of Gods 


and men, the — ſentiments and alluſions, the 


- ſame cidence and ſtructure; tay, lometimes — 


very ſame expreſſions und phrafes dre to 
with in them all. Numberleſs are the? 


er cointideticies obſerved by the crlucs; nip in 
ſhort; the colluſion of the metaphot and imagery 
Is ſo palpable, that alaky ats ancrbuted the * 


r Maar 24 n. 
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| of their being formed upon. the fame models, their 
writing from the ſame originals, and in the fame 
eg. to downright. cogying or plagiariſm, 
But there is no noed to go. ſo fur: the cauſes af 
| Haned are fufficient to produce all this likeneſs ; if 
we remember too, that they commonly make writ» 
ers exerciſe themſelves upon the. ſame ſubjects, 
which is alſo a part of their influence. A certain 
** kind of ſcience is peculiar to every age, and a par · 
. ticular-way of treating it. They are both the eß- 

teſt of the conjuncture ſo often mentioned. And 
while I am upon this fubject, I cannot paſs. over 
one conſequence, which has been long a problem 
among the learned. It is clegantly. propoſed by a 
Roman =, who, if his honeſty had been equal to his 
underſtanding, en 

F r nc patgh ee 
7 „ Though 1 have little room, for it, Go he, wet 
1 cannot help mentioning a thing which. I have 
WW. + then ryvolyed in my mind, and cannot fatiefy my» = 
« ſelf about the cauſe, of it; for, is it not exceeding 
* ſtrange, hat the great maſters in every, profeſi- 
on and ſcience, always appear in the ſame period 
4 of time, and ace. of the ſame caſt and model } — 
* One age, and that at no great diſtanco ef years, 
| 95 i Eſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
7 e de eee 
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its height. In another, the ald comedy Hounmm- 
« ed under Eupolis, Oratinus, and Ariſtophanes ; 
« and. the new was both invented and brought to 

perfection by Menander and his cotemporaties, 

% Diphilus and eee W g p e- 
« of imitation.” ind: iu Hem enerioes 
40 N 15 philofophicat ſages r the 
MN + Spcratic ſehool, how ſhort a while did they con- 
tinue after Plato and Ariſtotle's death? As to 
Oratory, who can be faill to have excelled in it 
before Tſocrates, or after the ſecond deſcent of 
„ his ſcholars 2 They came all ſo cloſe together, 
that no one great man can be ſeen. at a diſtance 


*« of time from another,” Then the hiſtorian pro- b 


ceeds to ſhew, that the ſame ching had happened 
among the Romans; and, with 18. reaſon, ex- 
tends his obſervation not only to the ſublimer ſci- 
ences, but alſo to grammarians, , Katoaries, 


ſculptors, founders, and to all the fübſer vient arts. | 


Tf ſame event might be ſhewn to have fallen out 
in any nation, where neee — 
1 hiſtory is known) ' 1 

Wonderful, my Lord, WER PIO 


| -ons ſpeculation has been employed to folve “: * 


»3® %4 . _ 
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unt — infirnces for Alive} add” 
the planetary powers are reduced to Des Cartes ptiniciples;-and 


| accounted for by the Materia Subtilis, rok Sn for. 
nard. M n 
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about this puezling appearance: and many a curij- 
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| has been doubted, 5: Whether any influence of 
* ſtars*, any power of -plagets, or kindly aſpect 


df © Lei aire, ume + The Her 
and chiefly the ſigns and planets, are, under God, the ſecond 
; Bras funda vera; vgs ra Jenceh the poet ſhews the power 
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% the heavenly bodies“, might not at times 


4 reach our globe, and impregnate ſome favourite 
4 race with a celeſtial ſpirit. Supernatural con- 
-  ceptions, and miraculous nurſings , have been con- 
trived as a'{alvo for our belief, when the hero or 


n r ce t e 


— 


* they have over the tempers of men, when, — ec. It is thus 
that Virgil caſts-the horoſcope of the Roman empire. at its 


5 P. ent of Epic Poetry, books, 


{1 , | | Sydera te erciplant, „ 


9 


— Diſtat enim, quae | 1 


iT Þ 


0, there's ſtrange difference, what planets ſhed ir 
Their influence on the new born infant's head. 
"Tis fate that flngs the dice ; und as ſhe flingg 
- Of kings makes pedants, and of pedants kings. 
What made Ventidius riſe 2. and Tullius great? 
e ee i 487 
95 {+ 24% DzrDen's JUYENAL., 


: 
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| © Hercules/Aleiander, and Scipiv'*, were ſiid to be. in 


_ *AftrobacusF : and Orpheus, Homer, and Plato, according 


4 


reality, Jupiter's ſons, though they paſſed. for Amphitryonis, 
'Philig's, and Pub. Scipio's. , Demaratus belanged to the hero 


to antient tradition. bad only mothers of the human race. Pin- 
dar was ſed with. bony by the bees themſelves: . Achilles was 
nurſed with the fat of lions, and marrow of deer: and the 
founders of Rome were ſuckled by a wolf, though the foun- 
der of F nn,. 
nn. 413 3441 © 3 ** ale ot 


1 e He, "OY + Herne, 14 n 
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reach of men. But our court-hiſtorian underſtands | 
better; and though he talks a little ſtrangely in the 1 
end, yet he ſeems to lay the ftreſs of the matter = 
upon a ſurer bottom. The way he accounts for it F i 
is by emulation, which certainly contributes to the 
perfection of every art and ſcience; and was ſtrong. 
among the AudW, or Bards, whole appearing in a 
cluſter gave riſe to the queſtion : but this prin- 
cple is far from giving complete ſatisfaQion, which | | 
indeed Velleius does not affirm. | 1 8 

I will not repent what has been. formerty aid; 7 
for I make no doubt of being prevented, and that 
your Lotdſhip has already made the application, It- 
is the different periods or ſteps, naturally ſucceeding 
in the progreſſion of manners, that can only ac- 
count for the ſucceſſion of wit and literature, | 

I have marked out thoſe of Greece in the hiſtory - 


of the language; they correſpond with admirable 


4 Natarigue quod femme las- petitam of, etc. * That what 
ve ſtudy with the greateſt deſire, naturally gains the fam- 
mit; and it is difficult to arreſt perfection in any thing; 
1 naturally goes backward.“ 
VzLLz. Parz. "Hiſt, Rom. lib. 2. 
d In Helod's days, who, if not contemporary, lived at no 
great diſtance of times from Homer, a poet, or Avec, was 
a5 commom a calling as a porter "MOI N rf 88 | 
emulation and envy. | 8 
Ka) Kipnprds Kipapui? norte, ah T 
LO net ne ons Texrovn 
Potters and Joiners grudge at every brother, 
And Bards and Beggars envy os anathes, Hz810D, 
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niconeſs to the- ſucceſſive ſets of poets, .oratbrs, and 
«enumerated by the Roman hiſtorian. 
«- For they are” ſettled and uniform cauſes, and 
never fail to work their effect, anleſs when ex- 
«, ternal violence hinders their operation.” 
In the early ages of the Grecian” Nate, the wild 
and barbarous inhabitants wanted the aſſiſtance of 
_ the muſes to ſoften and tame them. They ſtood 
in need of being impreſſed with an awe of  ſuye- 
rior and irreſiſtible-powers, and a liking to ſocial 
life. They wanted a mythology to lead them by 
fear and dread (the only holds to be taken of à rude 
multieude) into a feeling of natural cauſes, and 
their iuſſuence upon our lives and actions. The 
wiſe and good among the antients ſaw. this neceſſi - 
ty, and ſupplied it: the oldeſt of the inſpired train 
A 
P Vates, et Phæbo digna locuti ®: © 
They had religion for their theme, and the ſervice 
of mankind for the end of their ſong, How unlike 
in this to ſome late authors of our own growth ! 
* who; I hardly know for what end, have written 
againſt the religion of their country; and without 
pPretending to ſubſtitute any thing better, or more 
=_- - * in is plains e n ek bur 
ein 
1 vun df vi. It was for Sis reaſon_ that Ariſtotle 
calls them, and the early philoſophers, wp6rus $10xoptoavrac, 


the firft who ſpoke of the nature of God. Aer. . 
see the following Section. | 


Sell. 6. e Rams 3 
* merely, as it woulll ſeem, for 
the pleaſure of pulling down, and doing miſchief. 
Baut che firſt then of ſcience of Greece, better in- 

iirufted in hulban' clature, and knowing the ad. 
vantages of national rites, wrote in a different firain: | 
the formation of things, the birth of the gods, their 
properties and exploits, firſt informed their nom 
bers : next were celebrated the heroes, who had 
extirpated tyrants, -deftroyed monſters, and ſubdu - 
ed robbers.” They fung the flood of Deucalion, and 
reparation of mankind ; the wars of the Cenraurs, | 
RO OT Bhs 


kf 


* 


Hylacum, ne- Herculea manu 
Tellaris juvenes ; unde periculum 
Fulgens contremuit domus 
Saturni veteris. 4 


Tbeſe, my Lord, were their ſubjecks : they are 
at 
een 
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_ them many a ſtrain of true poetry and imitation, 


1 14 ITHER TO we have viewed Homer's public 


86 4. Enquiry into the Life . 
made and ſung them, are among the earlieſt cha. 


r hom. the accounts 8 * ; 
by Homer himſelf: particularly when he relates, - ⁶ 
how the greateſt prince of the confederate Greeks i 
put his beautiful wife under the tuition of a bard ; 
and takes care to let us know, that the lady was in- 
acceſſible, until that faithful guardian was remov- 
ed. Many of them lived contemporary with Homer: 
no prince's court ſeems to have been without oue or 
more of them; and they reſorted to the great feaſts 
and high ſolemnities all over Greece, to aſſiſt at the 
ſacriſices, and entertain the people. We know ſome 
of their names, who tuned their lyres to the forego- 
ing ſubjects; but their ſongs are loſt; and with 


ek. VI 


advantages, and have found that they afford · 

ed him the fitreſt manners for poetical compoſiti- 

be andade nobleſt language to expreſs them. We 
have viewed theſe firſt in their own beauties, and 

then tried them both hy the foils- of their contra: 

ries, and ſtrength of their conſequences ; and hare 

found them to be genuine and true. His perſons 


« — 


Seft. 7, and Writings of Hors. 87 | 
good. fortune is now before us; T mein, „ What | | 
« effect, his private education, his way of life, and : 

« ſucceſs in it, muſt have upon him as a poet.” 

The tradition concerning his education is very 

lame. Plutarch having related his mother's adverr- 11 

tures about the time of his birth, paſſes over the | 
firſt part of his life in lence. But if the relation 
of it aſcribed to Herodotus be true, he was educat- 

ed in the only way that learning was to be had at 

that time. Letters were but then little known, and 

it ſeems ſtrange, chat in ſuch a place as Smyrna, 

where according to the cruel practice of theſe ages, 

the Lydians had been juſt expelled by another tribe, 

there ſhould be any perfon who Beer haps or 
taught them. 

But the law circumſtances of Homer's family car- 

ried him and his mother to Phemius's houſe, and 
left him his ſucceſſor in the ſchool. I take Phemi- 

us to have been one of the Aud, or Bards, who 

might, when at home, inſtruct youth in letters: 
for I ſuppoſe learning was not then common enough | 
to make a profeſſion by itſelf. If there was any 
knowlege in the country, it muſt be in fuch a man's 
rd. bands. And this is indeed ite ay. arm part T Fi 


® Thy N nien, etc. * Antient hiſtory has handed down 
* Phemius'as the maſter of the poet; and repreſents him to 
have been a wiſe man, and ſtruck with the muſes: — Phe- 
* mius was a philoſopher, which was likewiſe the gs ad of 
* every bard,” EusTaTH. on the Odyſſey. . 

He is aid to have written a poem, ue ex, — 
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„ were poems before the Trojan war. As 


- - of the antient poers, and particularly. the epic or 


% 
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the queſtion, « What learning was then io being, 
% and what kind of knowlege anne in 
chat age, to acquire? | 
4 One of the maſt learned and labarious of the Ro- 
man writers, after great ſearches into antiquity, 
bas left it doubtful when or where poetry was 
firſt produced: but adds, © It is certain there 


this was the form in which learning firſt appeared 
in Greece, it would have been highly entertaining 
to have known the opinion of that great ſcholar 
concerning theſe early productions; not only what 
they were; but whether the poems, till extant in 
his days, were thę genuine works of the authors 
whoſe names they bore? For it was the practice 


rhapſodiſts, to conceal their names, which indeed 
the nature of their work did not invite them to men · 
tion. We have a convincing proof of this in the 
Nun Eau, a poem of the wars of Cyprus, believ. 
ed by people in after- times, to be the work of no 
leſs a man than Homer himſelf, It appears that this 
opinion was till entertained in the days of Herodo- 
tus, who confutes it by comparing a paſſage in that 
(En. with another in the Iliad '. For want of 
4 
| n eee 
. * from Tray.“ PLuTAarcH on Mace. 
® Ne pocmatum origine magna duelle ft: ante Trojr 
a bellum probantur fuiſk, . * 6. 56, 


Sect. 7. and i nininge of Ho,. &g 
ſuch a guide to point out the ſpecies of learning 
that prevailed in Homer's time, we muſt try to find 
out the rife of the national opinions of his country- 
men; becauſe in order to judge what kind of know- 
lege they, or any people were addicted to, the firſt 
ſtep muſt be, to ſearch for it at the fountain. 

While the policies of Greece were yet r 
ing, Aſſyria, Phcenicia, and Egypt were mighty 
kingdoms, flouriſhing, under regular governments, 
and happy under the richneſs of their ſoil, and their 
methods of improving it. Ia a courſe. of years, 
the long peace they enjoyed,, and the arts which 
ſach times produce, having brought a great part of 
the adminiſtration into» the hands of the ſacred or- 
der, they took all poſſible methods to keep up their 
authority, and aimed at nothing more than the raiſ- 
ing their reputation for wiſdom and knowlege, 
This rendered them firſt envious of their diſcove- 
ries, and then at pains to find out methods, How 
* to-tranſmit them to their deſcendants, without 
« imparting them to the vulgar.” Here was the 
origin of allegory and parable : and the foundation 
of the received ſaying among the antients, "Axany+- 
pv h T AT : To allagariae is an E 
tian invention... - 

The ſenſe 1 would put upon this maxim is 
ſince it ĩs natural to all nations to employ alluſions, 
and ſpeak in ſimilitudes, the Egyptians have built. 
upon it ſettled the tropes and mers pliors, and im- 
FF 3 | | 
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proved it into an art. Nor did they ſtop here; 
but, as a ſecond wrapper, and a remedy againſt the 
growing knowlege of the country, they invented, 
or borrowed a-new character for writing theſe alle 


_ gories, They called it wp yeeumre, or holy letters, 


becauſe they muſt be known by none but pops, 
nor uſed by them but in divine matters, 

Tour Lordſhip will remember, that Danaus *® the 
Rovetian, Cadmus the Phoenician, of Egyptian 
extract, and the Phrygian Pelops, were the firſt 
Planters or improvers of Greece. But beſides the 
deep impreſſion of the Aſiatic and Egyptian man- 
ners, which theſe founders of cities and kingdoms 
muſt give their new ſubjects , it is agreed on all 
hands, that the firſt ſages among the Greeks drew 
their ſcience from theſe countries, and their theo- 
logy in particular from Egypt ©, 

It is true, there was as yet no ſeparation of wiſ- 
dom: the philoſopher and the divine, the legiſla- 
tor and the poet, were all united in the fame per- 


2 "At Aavav Iuyaripic * ete. * The daughters of Pa- 


naus firſt brought this myſtic rite (the Theſmophoria of 
Ceres) out of Egypt, and taught the wives of the _—_— to 


practiſt it.“ HxtoDorT. Euterpe. | 

b "Axaat wy (MuSoroitai) 7 el Mayo, ete. Some ons of 
* jt [the origin of the antient theology] were compoſed by the 
q Magi in Babylon and Aſſyris, others by the Phrygians, and 


_ 4 many, 28 is well known, 1 P non. c. 17. 


© 3 xedov g vdrra, cc. * Almoſt all the names of the 
* Gods came from Egypt into Greece.” , 
ak. | Hzx0D0T, Zuterpe. 


ſoh . Such was Orpheus, and his ſcholar Muſæ- 
a Onomacritus too, and Thales“; and in gene- 


to diſpenſe their, divine inftruQtions, and recom- 
mend their miracles. 
The great men who came after them, and were 


finding the governments of Greece already ſettled, 
kept to philoſophy; as Democritus, Pythagoras, 
and the Mileſian Thales: theſe, beſides their travels 
into Egypt, wandered over the greateſt part of the 
eaſt. Democritus ® and Thales falling in times of 
leſs diſguiſe, plaialy publiſhed their opinions : but 
Orpheus, Muſæus, Onomacritus, and even Pytha- 
goras himſelf, drank deep of the cloſe reſerved man- 
ner of their maſters, They taught in allegory, 
and affected a r ag in their commoneſt acti- 
ons. 


Pythagoras, though he lived lateſt ſeems to have 


6 i hee of AAR 

d Sunn, Mexovouds &vip, & venere. STRABO, book x. 
Lycurgus, they fay, in his travels nnen 
and ſent him to Lacedemon. 

* Ilpdrpoy tiv & 1 TON peas, cte. * In the ſame mane the 
* philoſophers, as well as the lawgivers, at firſt publiſhed 
" thelr opinions and their ſayiogs in verſe, as we find in Or- 
* pheus and Heſiod,” PLUTARCH. 

„ Pythagoras et Democritus — ambo, peragratis Perfidls, 


— Hg. Prix. es | 
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ral, all the antient law- givers employed the muſes 


bred in this antient ſchool of religion and politics, 


e aimed at TY a ſe, or rather * 
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ſemblance of a commonwealth ; which made kim 


take particular ways to form his diſciples, and raiſe 
the admiration of men : and indeed with them all, 
filence and ſuperſtition made a neceſſary part of 
their inſtitutions. But happily for Greece, though 
they would wrap up their doctrines in fable, they 


ob had not an unknown character to write in; ſo that 


their precepts and opinions came to appear, when 
their verſes were publiſhed, and their manner 
| known. | 185 | : 7 | I 
—. Linus is faid to have written, in the old Pelaſgic 
letters, the expedition of the firſt Bacchus; and to 
have left relations of other tranſaQions of the fabu - 
lous ages. He wrote of the generation of the 
world and riſe of things, the common foundation 
of the Egyptian; and thence of the Grecian theolo» 
gy. As he is reckoned the parent of their poetry, 
ſo in the Egyptian records, kept by their prieſts, 
he ſtands at the head of the worthies who came to 
that country in queſt of knowlege *. Laertius has 
preſerved the firſt line of his poem of the creation, 


"He word 10 870, © þ ua e ines. 
It contains an idea of the antient Chaos, or that pri- 


migenial ſtate of nature, when the elements lay 
| blended together, and confuſion and darkneſs ex- 


erciſed an uncontrouled dominion, The fame au* 


: Dior Sea, Both 1. , - * pid, 
In Prooemio. . | 
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thor adds, that Anaxagoras was thought to have 
takert occaſion from thenee to advance his celebrat- 
ed poſition, . That originally all things lay jum- 
« bled together in one jarring and diſorderly maſs, 
« bat that a Mind came and put them in order ©,” 
Coeral with Linus was Apthes of Anthedon d, 4 
town in Beeotia. He wrote Hymns, celebrating the 
Gods; that is, the powers and productions of 
nature; whoſe ſtronger aſpects, and ſtriking fenſa- 
tions, ſeem to have been the origin of rapture and 
verſe. Feaſts and facrifices would help forward the 
tranſport, and are finely fitted to this ſituation of the 
human mind. Horace makes the beginning of the 
Romaa fatire to have been at the harveſt-home of 
the old Italians, when they facrificed to the earth, 
and poured out milk to the genius of the woods ; 


„ Copied by Virgil, 
Principio, coelum ac terras, campoſyue liguenteis 
- Lucentemgue globum lunae, Titaniaque aſira AK, 
Spiritus intus alit : totamque infuſa per artus 
Mens agitat molem. 
Firſt, heaven and catth, and the wide wat'ry plaio,. 
The moon's bright orb, bh dee gy Bom 
A Spirit inward feeds : 
luafuſed thoughout, this univerſal ſoul 
Revolves the maſs, and animates the whole. 
' Vino, Encid, lib. vi, 


+ Pauſanias, 'Boeot. lib. ix. 
c Plutarch. de Muſica. lib. ix. 
4 Tellurem porco, Silvanum latte piabant ; 
Floridus et vino Genium, memorem brevis acvi. 
A boar to mother earth they ſacriſe c; 
+ The ſylvan God with milk they, plain, appeas U; 
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to a female, Phemonoe, the firſt prieſteſs of Apollo, 

— Pampho“, a native of Attica, and diſciple of 

Linus, firſt ſung the Graces, without defining their 

number, or giving their names. He bewailed his 

maſter's death in a Dirge called Ormπ : he ſung 

the Rape of Proſerpine by the infernal God, and 

wrote hymns. to Jupiter, Diana, and Ceres. Phi- 

loſtratus ſays, that Homer copied the hymn to Ju- 
piter, and changed it much for the better. 

- —- But Orpheus, that great name in poetry, has 

eclipſed the fame of all the reſt : he likewiſe is ſaid 

to have been one of Linus' ſcholars; though Plu- 

ttarch exprelly affirms, that he imitated no man in 


But flowers and wine, their better Genius claim'd, 
Mindful of tranſient life. 

Hor, Epiſt. i. ad Auguſt. lib. ii, 
6 ernste xaTa&ptai, ete. A certain woman, Phemonoe, 
* a propheteſs of Apollo, is ſaid to be the author of _hexame- 

ter or heroic verſe.* EvusTATH. Prooem. to Homer. 

And Strabo, Tiperny dd ®ngovon, ete. Phemonoe, they 

* ſay, was the firſt Pythia, or prieſteſs A Lib. 9. 


pauſanias Hocot. 


c Pamphio had ſaid, 


Zi dies. ptyire Ovay, hs | 
Myaoy Te, & inxeiy, 8 me 


Great Jove, ſapreme of Gods, involy'd in dung 
Of horſe, and ſheep, and mules ! 
Inſtead of which, with more dignity, Homer has turned it, 


| — Zed wudirt, wiyirs, n εεν. à. Hife valov. 
Great Jove, ſupreme of Gods, who high enthron'd, 
Inhabits ether, and compels the clouds! — F 
PHILOSTRAT VS, 
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his poetry or muſic, but was himſelf an original. 
It is however certain, that he made the ſame voy · 
age as his ſuppoſed maſter had done, into Egypt; 
where he ſtaid long, nds ler ines hs MT 
their philoſophy and religion. | | 

At his return he did greater ſervices to his coun - 
try ; or rather to the people among whom he choſe - 
to live, for he is thought to have been originally 
from Thrace. His actions are themſelves involved 
in allegory, and related in the ſame kind of fable as 
he was wont to employ about his Gods and heroes, 
Whether he left any thing of his own in writing, 
is to me a great doubt. I find no reaſon to con- 
clude he did not. But-the fame of his knowlege 
was ſo high, that we have from Suidas®, the titles 
of ſixteen or ſeventeen poems written under his 
name, chiefly by the Pythagoreans, who embraced 
his doctrine; and, from others, we may reckon up 
twice the number, They are philoſophical, pro- 
phetical, and religious; and were believed to con- 
tain his real opinions and the native ſtrain of his 
verſe. 15 | 5 

He begun his ſong with antient chaos, its tranſ- 
formations and changes, and continued it through 
the various ſteps of creation: the offspring of Sa- 
turn, or Time, the Ether, Love,” and Night; the 


enn con. '* Qrphens wppants get ty have imltat> — 
ed any man,” PLUTARCH on Mute. 


2 


birth and progeny of the Giants; and ended in the 
formation of man . He directed theſe his myſtical 
leſſons to raiſe an awe of the Gods in the breaſts of 

his hearers, that he might reſtrain them from bar- 

| barity and bloodlhed, and charm them into huma- 

nity and ſocial manners*, Ariſtophanes, when he 
would give the ſum of his ſervices, ſays, 


Ov jabs Y rd Hr ai, our Y AUA 
Orpheus our prayers pręſcrib d, and holy rites, 
And abſtinence from murder 4 


As his name for many ages was the firſt in Greece 
for ſanity and wiſdom, his doctrines, if they were 
not by hitFelf committed to writing, muſt be cur- 
rent by tradition. The prince of the philoſophers 
quotes two lines from his theogony without inſian- 


„ He ſing, A wiv para Kave a Aiyapros a, Ctcy 
The incffable neceſſity at firſt 
Of hoary Chaos ; then all-teeming Time, 
Who couch'd in genial forrows, namberleſs, 
Brought forth his firſt born Ether; and with him, 
Of double nature fram'd, reſplendent Love, 
Illuſtrious from far; the father fam'd 
Of everlaſting Night: bim ſons of men, 
Late coming into being, Phanes call'd, 
Becauſe he firſt ſhone forth: then deep in gloom 
The progeny of powerful Proſerpine. 


Theſe firſt he fung; and leſt, the baneful deeds | 


Of giant-monſters wild, who carly drop'd 
From heaven down their dire productive feed, \ 
Whence fprung the mortal race that far and near 
Are ſpread inceflint o'er earth's boundleſs, face. 
7 ] TA OxeH. Argon. 
3 Horat. ad Piſon. C BArrAx. 


ö 
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2 any ſuſpicion of their not being genuine ©; 
otle, the grand critic, does both from him, 
d his ſucceſſor c. Nay, ſo late as the reign of 
Auguſtus Cæſar, Diodorus the Sicilian mentions ' 
the poem of Orpheus as a piece then held in great 
admiration, both for the matter it contained; and 
the particular harmony of its compoſizign 4. And 
truly I cannot doubt, but that the ngs which 
paſſed under his name, whether written by Muſzus 
or Onomacritus, contained his genuine Dogma's e. 
Muſzus was Orpheus famed ſcholar, or perhaps 
his ſon. Virgil ſpeaks of him as the greateſt of poets. 
He ſeems to have meddled leſs in the governing or 
reforming manners than his maſter ; deterred per- 
+ haps by the unhappy end of the theological hero, Yet 
he compoſed prophecies and hymns, and wrote ſacred 
inſtructions which he addreſſed to his ſon. He pre- 
ſcribed purifications and atonements, ſung, the wars 


\ 


[© 
al 
of 
r- 
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he 


4 orte pars x&AAipfou Sekt yagoro, 
"Og fu xavryvaruy cuopunrope TM SN oxvity. 
Old Ocean firſt join'd in the flowing band ; 
And Tan ſprung from the ſame mother, lov'd. 


PLATO, 

b Ariſtot. o v 

Oe yiv g Murateg, etc, For, Net to Muſacus, 
} to ſing is the delight of men.” Ax1sT. Polit, book 9. 
d Kai yap Nompe ovvirats, etc. He [Orpheus] compoſed — 
' that poem which is ſo much admired; aud which is ollowed, 
to excel in vocal harmony. D1opoR. Sic. 
e They were called the Op Ern, etc. * In theſe pieces 


called the Orphic poems,“ ſays Ariſtotle, book 1. of the 
Joul, "I 


gon. 1 
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But bis great work, and what brought moſt ho- 
nour in thoſe days, was a Theogony or hiſtory of 
che creation . Pauſanias is of opinion, that an 
hymn to Ceres is the only genuine remain of this 
+ philoſophical poet ꝰ. He had a ſon and a daughter, 
Eumolpus and Helene, both touched from Helicon. 
The ſon wrote of the myeſtries of Ceres and rites 
of Bacchus, and the lady is reported to have ſung 

the Trojan war c. 

— Contemporary with theſe was Syagrus, whoſe 
character! is {till more confined to the province of a 
poet. Elian ſays 4, that he too ſung of the war at 
Troy, and was the firſt who gave a looſe to his 
muſe upon that noble ſubject. Diogenes La- 
ertius calls him Sa ARIS, and brings him down to 
Homer's own days; whoſe rival and enemy he ſays 

be was While aliye, as Xenophanes e after he 
dead . 


© Diogenes Laertius in Provem : where he gives a prio- 
ciple of Muſveus's philoſophy. 

E ivog rd ravra yiveo Tai, 8 dig 7' aurov dvaruodtas. 
Of one are all things made, aud into one are they all to be 
* reſolved.” 

—b Atticis « et Meſſeniscis. 
- © Hephacſtio apud Photium, Codice exe. Suidas in Eu- 
wolps. 

— ori Zoaypo; ric dye Tomrhg, etc; There was one 
# Syagrus a poet, after Orpheus and Muſaeus, who is ſaid to 
have firſt ſing the Trojan war, having firſt laid hold on that 
mighty ſubject. and dared to tread in that unbeaten road. 

ELIAN. 


In Prooemio, and in R e s life, yiypape Ji, ete. 


"* as Xenophanes was his enemy after his death; who alſo 


Seft. 7. ind Writings of Howes: © oy 
We can tell with more-certainty, that Amytha- 
on's fon, the prophetic Melampus, brought the 
myſteries of Proſerpine from Egypt into Gregee. 
He taught the ſtory of the Titans, and according 
to Diodorus, 79 our, Tl aft} 74 Ilan Toy O — 
klar, The whole hiſtory. of the tranſaQions 
« and diſaſters of the Gods a. He is celebrat- 


- 


ed by Homer himſelf, who without eee s 
acquainted with his Mythology vp. 0 

About che age of Linus came Olen un 
and compoſed the firſt hymns that were ſung in = 


—— 


. 


Delos at their ſolemnities, which were among the 
oldeſt in Greece s, Homer himſelf frequented theſe 
feaſts, to celebrate the fair offspring of Latona, and 


* He was cotemporary with Homer, and bis thval while alive v 


, 
—_— — — . ²˙ A em ts 
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4 wrote againſt Heſiod and Homer in elegies and lambies, 
* ſncering"at the things they have ſaid concerning the Gods.” 

4 Diodor. Biblioth. lib. i. 

5 Odyſſey, Page. X.; and again, Pad. o. 

© "Ouror #7 5 Oxny, etc. * This Olen coming from Lycis 
* compoſed the oldeſt hymns that are ſung at Delos.” n 
Melpom, book 4. | 

d Auxiog $8 Naw, etc. Olen the Lycian, as the man who 

* compoſed the moſt antient hymns in Greece.” Pausan, 

Plutarch, upon the authority of Anticles and Iſtrus, two an- 2 * 
tient authors, ſays, that the ſtatue of Delos had a bow in li 
one hand, and with the other ſupported the three Graces, who 11 
held each an inſtrument of mulic ; one a lyre, another a flute, a [4 
and the third a ſyrinx, or pipe. As to the antiquity of it, 
they aid, zu re Ji rdaan, etc. * This ſtatue is ſo old, that 11 
* the makers of it are ſaid to be of that generation of men, | 1 
* who were contemporary with Hercules,” PLuT, on Muſic, = 

| I > by BOT 
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ſing to the Ionians that | repaired to Delos in vaſt 
numbers upon theſe occaſions. He glories in be- 
ing Hue. Aue, 03 Pg eee N 
came there . 

— Thymcetes, asd 8 ane Wee 
cotemporary, is recorded as the greateſt of the early 
travellers. Beſides the countries then known, to 
wit Aſia and Egypt, which he viſited, he is ſaid 
to have paſſed through Afric to the Weſtern regi- 
on: there he ſaw the iſland in which the antient 
inhabitants affirm that Bacchus was nurſed ; and 
having learned from the Nyſzans, the exploits of 
the God, at his return he compoſed in the old 
dialect, and wrote in the old letters, _ piece cal- 0 

led the Phrygian poems . 
It was indeed from the leſſer Aſia that the Greeks 
had their regular muſic. The fortifier of Thebes, 
the famous Amphion, is called the inventer of mu- 

\ fic, 1 fuppole in Greece: he is allowed the honour 
of firſt framing a lyre e, and certainly employed both 

his melody and perſuaſive ſtrains, to induce the 
wild inhabitants to wall their town, and live order- 
4 
2 See the following ſection. 
b Diodor. Biblioth. lib. 3. 
c Plato, ſpeaking of the jnvention of arts, ſays, T& (iv 
Aaidtaxw, etc. Some of the arts diſcovered themſelves to 
Daedalus, ſome to Orpheus, ſome to Palamedes; the laws 


« of harmony were found out by Marſyas and Olympus ; ; and 
6 the lyre by un PLATO's — book 1 


ms e #& wo and. + a. 
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ly i but with what propriety he is called the inven- 
ter of the Lydian meaſure, I hardly underſtand a. 
The Phrygian Marſyas * claims the invention of 
the double flute, and of the meaſure that bears 
the name of his country. He was in high e- 
ſteem with the ancients, and ſeems to be but too 
ſenſible of his vein and accompliſhments, as ap- 
pears from the ſtory of his conteſt with Apollo. 
Some believe the foundation of that fable to have 
been the fatal end of the muſician, who went mad, 
and threw himſelf into the river that 1 
name c. 

His ſcholar, Olympus, ſhares with him the glory 


of the invention of the Phrygian meaſures, and 


® Muſicam invenit Amphion, etc. * Muſic was invented by 
* Amphion : the pipe and common flute by Pan, the ſon of 
Mercury: the German flute by Midas in Phrygia; the 


* dquble flute by Marſyas in the ſame country, The Lydi- 
an meaſure was the invention of Amphion ; the Dorian of 


* the Thracian Thamyras : the Phrygian of Marfyas, A 
* lute was firſt framed by Amphion, others ſay by Orpheus, 
* others by Linus: Terpander uſed it with ſcven ftrings; 
' Simonides an eighth; Timotheus a ainth, Thamyras firſt 
played on the lute without ſinging; Amphion firſt ſang to 
it, others ſay Linus: Terpander firſt compoſed ſongs to it. 
But Dardanus the Traczenian was the firſt man who ſung to 
* flute.“ Plein. Nat. Hiſt. book 7. 

$ Suidas in Marſyas. I 

© Xenophon. Anabaſ. book 2. | 

d Now: A Oxvaury, etc. * The meaſures of Olympus ad 
* Marſyas are the Phrygian and Lydian, and. the funeral tunes 


* are particularly the invention of Olympus.“ PoLLuz, 
Onomaſt, , 


: 13 


% 1 
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pibtends to be the firſt himſelf who ſung a Nænia, 
or funeral ſong. He is ſaid, on the death of Py- 
thon, dvaioas E Audi, „To have played 
* a funeral tune upon the flute in the Lydian 
% ſtrain,” His compoſitions are ſelected by Ari- 
ſtotle as the moſt rapturous, and the apteſt to in. 
ſpire paſſion and enthuſiaſm * into the minds of the 
hearers. And he hath the teſtimony of the know- 
ing Plutarch, of having greatly advanced his art, 
by introducing ſome kinds of muſic till then un- | 
known to the world, and of being the prince and | 


inventer of the beautiful Grecian manner c. _ 
The muſes lover in more ſenſes than-oned, the 
— Thracian Thamyras, firſt played upon a lyre with- 
out ſinging. This he did to ſhow the variety of ] 
his genius, for at the ſame time he 064-2008 g 
b 
4 Plutarch « on Muſic. He foys there were tuo of os / 
name. N 
d 'Oxvpuery ανe, etc, £ Olympus s airs are Alone by all to 
* make men enthuſiaſtic.” AR IST. Politics, book 4. And a 
little afterwards, ſpeaking of the different harmonies and their 
| eſſects, he ſays, 'EvIvoraorinis ,,, etc. The Phrygien 
* meaſure raiſes us to ien; * ſo that Olympus has been 
| the author. 
| c Daiverar G "Oxvauror, etc, * Olympus appears greatly to W 
£ have promoted muſic, by introducing ſome things that ne- 't 
ver had been invented, and were wholly unknown to thoſe . 
* before him; and particularly he appears to have been the P 
* anthor of the noble ſpecies of the genuine Grecian muſic,” p 
PLvuT., on Muſic. | ar 
J See the catalogue, Iliad. book 2. and the article of the af 
Pylians under Neſtor, where Homer mentions Tagyris ; as x 


alſo Euſtathius's notes, 
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hymns “, the pious exerciſe of the antient poets. 
He likewiſe ſung the wars of the Titans /, and wrote 


a poem of three thouſand verſes upon the great 
foundation of their religion and morals, the Keowoyee 


yz, or generation of the world, or the Opus, 
which is an equivalent expreſſion c. 


tell upon what ſubject: but Meleſander, the Mile- 

fan, ſung the battle of the Lapithz and the Cen- 
taurs e, Which ſeem to have been an action of great 
fame in the early ages, and to have afforded much 
exerciſe to the young muſes of Greece. 


There have been ſome great men ſince of the name; 
but this admired antient ſung the generation of 
Apollo and Diana, and the conteſt of Minerva and 


Neptune. He wrote a poem upon Latona's locks, 


0 

a 

ir .« Plato of Laws, book 8.. 
n d Plutarch on Muſic. 

n c Suidas in Thamyre. 


4 iy OporBavriv; etc. * There was an heroic poem, ex- 
tant before Homer, written by Oroebantius of Traczen, as 


* faid to have lived before Homer, Dares of Phrygia, whoſe 
Phrygian-Thad 1 know is preſerved till now.“ ELI AR. 
e-MiaioavJpor 6 MAH, cte. * Meliſander, the Mileſi- 

an, wrote the battle of the Lapithae and the Centaurs ; an 

ation of great fame in the early ages of Greece,” id. 

* Suidas in Palacphat, 


U 


The Treezenians © boaſt an epic poet, Orcebanti | 
us by name, who wrote before Homer, I cannot. 


The wiſe Palzphatus “ is ſaid to be the ſon of 
Hermes, and not long after the celebrated Phemonoe; 


the Traczenian records relate; and there is another, who is 
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(ane Datel, ) and another of an uncommon na- 
ture, The voice and ſpeech of Venus and 
Love“, He likewiſe compoſed a Kogwonwie, or 
- hiſtory of the un. the world, in five thou- 
fand verſes, _ 

Theſe are ſome of the men in whoſe hands the 
antient m ythology and poetry grew together, When 
I review them, I think it happy that Heſiod's noble 
work has reached our times. We ſhould ſcarcely 
know elſe what to make of ſo many Oe, Kor- 
poruia's, and-Korpueyaie's, as we have enumerated : 
but from it we know, that the birth of the Gads, 

— the riſe of things, and the creation of the world, are 
but reciprocal terms, and in the antient ſtile ſtand 
for juſt the ſame thing. They were the common 
theme of the firſt poets and lawgivers, the earlieſt 
philoſophers, who by their ſeveral improvements 
and additions enabled He ſiod and Homer, their ſuc- 
ceſſors, to give their theology a body, and reduce 
it to a ſtandard, that flouriſhed. while Greece was 
a free country, and laſted ſome time after their U- 
berty was gone. 

And now I would willingly ſpare your Lordſhip 
the trouble of heating any more concerning the Ki. 
books that might be in Phemius's or his ſcholar's i <2 

library, was there not a preſumption, © That theſe ing 

* writings I have named are later than our poet: 

and of this ME. is that great hiſtorian, and anti- 


4 Dovas 3 uren Acpehirs 3 Erores · $vias in Palacpds 
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quary of Greece, Herodotus the Halicarnaſſean. 

« As for the Gods, ſays he, whence each of them 

« was deſcended, or whether they were always in 

„being, or under what ſhape or form they were, 

« the Greeks knew nothing till very lately. _ He- 

% fiod and Homer were, I believe, about four hun- 

« dred years older than myſelf, and no more : and 

© theſe are the men who made a theogony for the 

„ Greeks; who gave the Gods their appellations, 

« defined their qualities, appointed their honours, 

and deſcribed their forms. As for the poets who 

« are ſaid to have lived before theſe men, I am of 

opinion they came after them ©,” So far the hi- 

ſtorian z who no doubt means Linus, Orpheus, and 

their ſcholars, by the poets he does not name. 
What he ſays of Heſiod and Homer, muſt be true 

in one or other of theſe reſpects; that either they * 

brought their entire ſyſtem immediately from Egypt, 1 

. and publiſhed it in Greece, till then ignorant of re- 

ligion and rites : or that, without other aſſiſtance 

4 than their own wits, they contrived it wholly them- 

ſelves, * But they are both equally incredible, 

p Whoever knows any thing of the nature of that 

ie ind of writing, needs but one reflection, to be 

„convinced that a Theogony is a piece of deep learn- 

ſe ing, and vaſt labour, It is a ſyſtem of the uni- 

„g! verſe, digeſted and wrought into an allegory : 

u. Nit is a compoſition, made up of infinite. parts, 


ods ©* Euterpe, book 2. N 


each of which has been a diſcovery by itſelf, and 
{+ delivered as a myſtery to the initiated *:“ the 
contriving - and putting them together has been 
a work of ſome ages, and is a W —_ of 


politics and philoſophy. 
Neither, on the other hand, were Heſiod and 


Homer the firſt who learned religion in Egypt, and 
brought it over ſea to Greece, A '{mall-acquaint- 
ance with their writings will convince any mari of 
taſte that they wrote from life; and deſcribe the 
exerciſe of a worſhip long ſince eſtabliſhed in their 
country. An hundred paſſages in both authors 
make it abundantly plain, that the Greeks knew the 


— names and natures of their Gods, had facrifices and t 


ceremonies ; temples, prieſts, prayers, and ſongs, Wi © 
long before either Heſiod or Homer were born. 

But it is to no purpoſe to uſe other arguments Nr 
than this noble hiſtorian's own words, In the be- ff i 
ginning of the ſame book, ſpeaking of the word p 
Ockax *, he ſay, On d, i rs To Three Tv. a 
lune Tlamras, Ace T9 wu siplyra, is l Tloingw wor t 
vai. Homer, I believe, or ſome of the poets 


„ Tete &Navaroy rt Otav Iyyr@v T —— | 
Evraci, Fre cxare dub xtra, dri pr.. ac 
Of Gods immortal, and of mortal men, 


Th' eternal combination thou ſhalt know, 
By which each thing above, and cach' below, 2 
Is held, and govern'd —— '  PYTHAGORAs. Wil cc 
; It ſcews to be a Punic or Phoenician word [OG,] which 
fignifies a boundary; becauſe the ſea is the limit of the land. 
This perhaps is the reaſon why Homer calls the river Nile, 
the OCEAN, "Nxiard. 746 Pods. — See ſection 9th, 


4 
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% vrho lived before him, having invented the word; 
« jnſerted-it-into their poetry.” Or if we ſhould 
be ſo indulgent as to allow, that he ſpoke negligent- 
ly in this place, and according to the vulgar opini- 
on; how. ſhall we reconcile it, when he tells us ex- 
preſly that Melampus, a man placed by Homer * 
himſelf three generations. before the Trojan war, 
« firſt taught the Greeks the name and facrifices of 
« Bacchus *? That the rites about funerals, cal- 
« led- Orphic and Bacchi, were really and origi- 
% nally Egyptian? "And in general, that the 
% Egyptians were the firſt of mankind who uſed 
e © folemnities, made proceffions, and appointed ini- 
id Ml tiarions; and that, S Trray "Exxboss ueber Nc, 

„ „rom them the Grecians learned to do the ſame ?” 

For is it not an eaſy concluſion, that if funeral 

ts Ml rites, ſacrifices, and the name of Bacchus be found = 
ia Homer; and the hiſtorian tells us, that Melam- 

xd pus and Orpheus firſt brought them from Egypt, 

„and taught them the Greeks; Is it not eaſy, I ſay, 

to conclude, © That this great author, having his 

xets BI © fancy full of the antiquity of the Egyptian rites, 

in oppoſition to the upſtart religion of Greece, 

has fallen unawares into an inconſiſtency, when he 

« ſays, that Homer and Heſiod were the men who 

* made a theogony for the Greeks, and firſt in- 

x45. © formed them of the names and natures of their 

i © divinities?” It remains then, that theſe fathers 

Nile, 


* odyif. r. 0.” * Euterpe, bookz, © Ibid. 


% 
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of our poetry, had themſelves, if not patterns to 
work by, as ſeems to have been Heſiod's caſe ©, at 
5 leaſt plenty of materials to work upon; which could 
be no other than the doctrines, whether traditional 
or in writing, of the men I have juſt now menti- 
3 oned . | | 
And thus we find an anſwer to the queſtion, 
What learning was then in being; and what kind 
of knowlege it was poſlible in Homer's days to ac- 
| quire? It was wholly fabulous and. allegorical. 
The powers of nature and human paſſions were 
+ « the ſubject; and they deſcribed. their various 
« effects with ſome analogy and reſemblance to hu- 
| 4 « man actions. They began with the riſe of things, 


— — —— — — — — 


Ad Ti A Howdy, etc. Phornutus is of opinion, * that the 
_ © plication given of it (ſpeaking of the nature of Saturn] by 
* Hefiod- might be ſtill ” more complete; be [Heſiod] having 
| * borrowed things from more ancient authors, and added the 
_ * moſt fabulous part of the ſtory himſelf ;\ by Shich means 
| * it has happened, that the greateſt part of our theology has 
* been ſpoiled. PRoxNUr. on anticnt Mytholog. c. 7. 
;17 Fuit baec ſapientia quondam, | 
2 Publica privatis ſecernere, ſacra profanit, ete. 
5 The wiſdom firſt in vogue, 
\ Was to mark out, diſtinft, the ſacred bounds 
Of public things and. private, holy and common ; 
And f.ſhion by degrees a common-weal : 
To ſtop promiſcuous luſt, give marriage rules. 
Found ample cities, and carve ſaws in cedar. 
Thus fame and reputation firſt secrued 
To bards inſpir'd, and brighten'd every ſong: 
A race divinely wiſe. In order next | 
Homer appear'd, diſtipguiſh'd, Hon. ad Piſon. 


BB © op mr wo 
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« their viciſſitudes and transformations, defined 
« their nature and influence; and in their meta- 


10 phorical ſtile, gave to each a perſon, a ſpeech, 


« fancied qualities.” This they called a hiſtory 
of the birth of the Gods; of the heaven, to wit, 


univerſe . They related their loves and hatreds ; 
their marriages, diſaſters, ſeditions, and wars; or, 
in other terms, the ſtruggles of their oppoſite na- 
tures, and the concord ariſing from their equili- 
brium: | | | 

Quid velit, aut poſſit, rerum concordia diſcors. 

Such was the ſcience of the early antients; nor 
is there any other kind of- learning to be met with 
in Homer: I mean ſuch learning as we acquire by 
books and maſters ; for what knowlege he picked 
up as a traveller, is of another kind, and falls in 
more properly to be conſidered in another place. 


Sic deinde efſatus, frondenti tempora ramo 
Implicat, et Geniumgue loci, primamgue Deorum, etc. 
His temples with a leafy bough he bound, 
Aud firſt the Genius of the place ador'd : 
Then Mother-Earth, the firſt of Gods; and N 
And Rivers yet unknown : then antient Night, 
With all ber ſhining train. In order next 
IT“ Idean Jove and Cybele he pray'd : 
And laſtly, lowly bending, he invok'd 
His parents, one from heaven, and one from hell. 


K V1IRG, Aneid Vil. 


og 


« and method of operation, conformable to their 


the earth, air, and ſea; of the ſun, moon, and di- | 
viſions of the ſtars; of the rivers, woods, rocks, 
fountains, and the other conſtituent parts of the 


— 4a - 
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UT here, begging your Lordſhip's pardon, I 
muſt be permitted to think of my own good 
fortune in addreſſing this enquiry as I have done. 
Whoever has a diftidence of his own opinions, na- 
turally ſeeks for a wiſer man than himſelf, with 
whom to communicate them : and if he is conſci- 
ous of any ſingular humour, or inclination to judge 
with a few againſt the multitude ; to laugh perhaps 
at what they highly eſteem, and eſteem what they 
think contemptible, he muſt then find either one 
aof the ſame ſentiments with himſelf, or, if he ſhould 
be miſtaken, one of that candour and knowlege of 
mankind, as will make allowances, and bear with the 
infirmities of his weaker friend. In this caſe, my 
Lord, I find myſelf bound to give fair warning of 
the forbearance I ſhall want; fince I am upon the 
matter about to aſſert, That Homer's being born 
poor, and living a wandering indigent bard, 
| *© was, relation to his poetry, the greateſt hap- 
* pineſs that could befal him.“ 
We have already ſeen ſome of his obligations to 
his poverty. It put him in the only road of life in 
which: re was then to be acquired; with the 
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peculiar advantage of living in the houſe with his 
maſter, in the double relation of a ſcholar and a 
ſon. Had he been the child of a rich father, or of 
one who could have barely ſupported him, or even 
taught him his own trade, he had never gone to 
Phemius, to be doubly inſtructed in philoſophy 
and poetry, which at that time, as has been alres- 
dy obſerved, were not ſeparate ſtudies, The ſame 
neceſſity made him glad to be his ſucceſſor, and 
teach his ſchool after his death; an exerciſe, if not 
too long continued, of the higheſt tendency to 
ſtrengthen the mind and correct the fancy. But 
the grand good-fortune that Homer's poverty pro- 
cured him was this, That it forced him to take 
« up, and continue in the rn of an Aud os, 
* or Atruling bard.” 

To comprehend the full extent of this happineſs, 
we muſt remember, that this is a Grecian character,. 
which took its riſe in that country, and was form- 
ed upon no borrowed model. 'The poetry and al- 
legory of the Egyptians was, -like every thing elſe 
that could influence their manners, bounded and 


preſcribed by law =. Diodorus tells us, that men 


were forbidden the practice of muſic, as tending to 
effeminate their minds: and indeed Mattention 
both of this, and of the Perſian and Babyloniſh go- 
reruments ſeems to have been more turned to their 


5 See the following ſection, near the cloſe, _ 
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— hiſtory and records, or to aſtronomy and numbers, 

than the encouragement of the muſes. . 
But in Greece, where nature was obſtructed in 
none of her operations; and no rule or preſcription 
gave a check to rapture and enthuſiaſm, there ſoon 
aroſe a ſet of men, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
harmony and verſe. The wonderful tales which 
| they told, and the melody with which they accom- 
| panied them, made them the delight of theſe ſim- 
| ple ages; and their knowlege of 22 both natu- 
ral and divine, gave them a great aſcendant over 

the ſpirit and belief of their cotemporaries. 

Though we had no remaining teſtimonies of the 
honours paid to this profeſſion by the antients, we 
might ſafely conclude from its nature and functi- 
ons, that it would meet with univerſal approbation. 
A man who has it in his power to charm our ears, 
entertain our fancies, and inſtruct us in the hiſtory 
of our anceſtors ; who informs his wondering au- 
dience of the ſecret compoſition, and hidden har- 
mony of the univerſe, of the order of the ſeaſons, 
and obſervation of days, ſuch a man cannot mils 
of eſteem and atteation®: but if he adds a ſanction 


« On the old altar of Pan, ſays Sannazaro, Pendeano due 
grandi Tavole di Faggio, etc, There hung two large tabla- 
* tures of beech, full of ruſtic characters, which contained 
* their antient laws, and inſtructions for the paſtoral life. In 
| * one you ſaw marked all the days of the year; the changes 
. * of the ſucceeding ſeaſons; and the incqualities of night and 
1 * day: along with theſe were the progneſiics of the weather ; 
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to his doctrine and art; if he pretends, © That he 
« is under the direction of the Gods; that he de- 
*« fcribes their natures, announces their names, and 
« decrees; that he does this by their immediate 
* orders, and then leads the way himſelf in the 
* new devotion ;” he muſt needs become the ob- 
ject of their admiration and reverence. | 
That this was their conduct, appears from no 
weaker authority than the ingenuous Pindar's, the 
prince of the lyrics : he lets us know, that the Ho- 
meridz (a family ia Chios, thought to be deſcend- 
ed from our poet) followed the occupation of their 
founder, and were, for the moſt part, what he calls 
Singers of flowing verſe : it was, he fays, their con- 
ſtant practice to uſher in theic ſong with a prayer 


- 


* and what days of the moon are lucky, . and what unlucky 
' for the works of men: and what every perſon, in every 
hour, ought either to follow or ſbun, in order not to treſ- 
* paſs againſt the will of the Gods, as far as it cM be obſerv- 
ed and known, — In the other, you read what kind of ma- 
nagement was proper for the flocks ; of what make yon 
*. ought to chuſe your cow and bull; their years fit for breed- 
ing,“ eic. And the antient prieſt of the God had perfect 
knowlege — of the heaven, the earth, and the ſea; the 
' anwearied ſun, and the growing moon; and of all the 
* ſtars with which the heaven is arrayed; and conſequently, 
could tell the ſeaſoas of plowing, or reaping, of dreſſing the 
vines, and planting the_olives; of grafting the e aud 
' enriching them with boughs not their own.” 
San Nat, Arcadia, 
K 3 6 +4 
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to Jupiter“: a cuſtom of a very devout appearance, 

and which they obſerved fo ſtrictly, as to hand it 

down in a religious kind of tradition, to the , poets 

of after-times, Piety was indeed the chief part of 
a bard's profeſſion ; and ſome of their worthies, 

ſuch as Eumolpus, Melampus, and Epimenides, 

are reported to have done as great feats in this ca- 

pacity, as the lawgivers did in theirs, 

In other reſpects, we find the teſtimony of the 
oldeſt poets uſed by the later writers as the great 
maſters of ſcience # they are quoted as the fountains 
of hiſtory, the judges of politics, and parents of 
philoſophy. We have a noble inſtance of this in 
Hecatæus the Mileſian, whoſe knowlege and capa. 
city fairly diſtinguiſhed him in the grand aſſembly 
of the lonians*. . The queſtion in agitation was of 
no leſs importance, than Whether they ſhould 
continue in their obedience, or rebel againſt the 
«« great king ?” So they called the.Perſian monarch, 
| Hecatzus diſſuaded the war; and produced a thing 
till then rarely ſeen, a map of the Perſian domini- 

ons, and from it made a computation of their 
power: but, like a maſter of the argument, if, on 
the other hand, they were reſolved to try the for- 


Oe Tep Oh etc. 
Whence Homer's tune ful race 
Begin their divine ſong: 1 
{Songſters they moſtly are of flowing verſe) - 
From mighty Jove, to whom theſe games belong; 
- $6 the champion of the field, etc. Pin pA. 
| $ Herodotus, | : 
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tune of war, he gave them good advice, and point- 
ed out the only method of carrying it on. They 
neglected both parts of his counſel, and were ruin- 
ed in the iſſue. | wy bs 
It is true, Hecatzus lived ſome time after Homer: 

but we find the character the ſame in his writings 
both for ſanctity and ſcience, An Audvs or Bard, 
according to him, muſt know TA GA, 
many ſoothing tales ; their ſubject muſt be Eg 
Ardyoy Te Gee To the deeds of Gods and of men; 
and their occupation is | 
One Ts, Y ArSpuaoes Au; 

To mortals and immortal; both to fing. 


That Homer himſelf was one of the number, is 
what I can find no reaſon to doubt. It was the 
concurring opinion, and conſtant tradition of all 
antiquity that he was ſo : and the place where he 
makes the moſt immediate mention of himſelf in his 
own writings, declares him to be an Aadvs, and the 
foremoſt of the profeſſion. I tonched upon the 
paſſage before, which is wonderfully wrought, and 
of vaſt ſimplicity. It is addreſſed to Latona, and 
her prophetic offspring Apollo and Diana, whoſe 
feaſt was held at Delos, and was frequented by vaſt | 
multitudes of people from Ionia, and the adjacent 
iſlands, * Hail, heavenly Powers, ſays the bard, 
* whoſe praifes I ſing; let me alſo hope to be re- 
« membered in the ages to come: and when any 
one born of the tribes of men, comes hither a 
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«© weary traveller, and enquires ©, who is the ſweet- 
1 eſt of the ſinging men that reſort to your feaſts, 
* und whom you moſt delight to hear? Then do 
* + you make anſwer for me; It is the blind man 
« phat dwells in Chios ; His ſongs excel all that 
1 * can ever be ſung . 
my But I muſt deal fairly upon this point, and own» 
— that this ſame hyma is ſaid by ſome to be none of 
® - Homer's; but the compoſition of one Cynæthus; | 
2-Chian too, and a great rapfodiſt, who has the 
honour to be the firſt man that ſung Homer's t 
works in Sicily; and is {aid to have been the au- 
thor of a good many verſes, that paſs under the 
poet's name in the Iliad and Odyſſey. Theſe poems, 
they tell you, Homer did not commit to writing 
himſelf; but his poſterity in Chios, and the rhap- 
ſodiſts, who were for ever reciting them, came at 
laſt to have them by heart; and this Cynæthus, 
their chief, while he preſerved Homer's, and put 
them together, did intermix a good many of his 
Ln invention. The hymn to Apollo, in particular, 
is pointed out as onę of his compoſitions; ſo that 
we could not draw much from it relating to Homer, 
if there was ſufficient authority to ſupport the aſler- 
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But there is not: all we have for it, is the word 
of a nameleſs ſcholiaſt of Pindar's, who ſpeaks faine- ' 
y of it himſelf ; and the men of that claſs, though 
very uſeful'in their way, we all know, have bur 
ſmall pretenſions to great credit in facts: or if their 
| teſtimony was of any weight, the ſame ſholiaſt 
has preſerved three lines of Heſiod's, which ſeem to 
determine the queſtion . They aſſert, that this, or 
ſome ſuch hymn was of Homer's compoſure, and that 
he was wont to make voyages to Delos on the ſame 
errand. There is, however, ſtill better ground to 
believe it his ; I mean the authority of the learned 


hymn as an original compoſition of our poet's *, 
and whoſe judgment is of more weight than a hun- 
| dred annotators. 

it was acortiey 10-cleur fo lmpernegiti poles, be- 
cauſe this is the only piece of Homer's, which fixes 
de place, if not of his birth, at leaſt of his abode*: 
it fhews in what he placed his merit, and how he 
„ Wvihed to be talked of among poſterity : it likewiſe 

favours the received opinion of his loſing his ſight | 

in the decline of life, and leaves no doubt of his 
occupation. 


4 'Ey AHA, Tire rparo; yd g Oe *Aordol, etc. 

In Delos firſt, Homer and I, young bards, 

In youthful hymns, alternate, tun'd our ſong; - 

iq To fing Latona's ſon,- awful and bright. 
Lib. i. | 


* Ariſtotle was of opinion, that Homer was a Chian. 


and accurate Thucydides, who quotes this very | + 
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ns An Engiiry into the Life 
The iſland Chios was no ill-choſen retreat: it en 


9 


joyed the diffuſive benignity of the climate, in com- 
mon with the reſt of that delicious coaft ; but pe- 
culiar to itſelf, it produced the richeſt wine that 


Greece could boaſt *; and abounded in the other 


ingredient of the pleaſures of the antients, the fineſt 
oil, What made this ſo neceſſary, was the uſe of 
the hot bath; an article in their living they rated 


1 ſo high, as to ſet it upon a footing with the joys 


of wine, and the charms of the fair : and the three 
together were thought ſo ſweet by the antient men 
of pleaſure, that life in Vous nerd was not worth 
keeping without them“. - 

+ The inhabitants of Chios, de companions, 


bore an excellent character among the other iſland- 


ers, and particularly proved ſuch excellent ſeamen, 
that while the power of Greece was but yet in its 


infancy, they were able to fit out a powerful fleet, 


© © Athenseus Deipnoſophiſt,, lib...xii. 


Quo Chium pretio chm — Hon. lib. Hl, ode 1 ge 


one Apirev gig r Bxanvixev, (Xlor). STRABO, book 14, 


1 * BAIN NIA, Vina, Venus, CORRVMPYNT CORPORA 
Nostra a 
Sd VITAM FACIVNT, 8 Vita; VENYS: 


Baths, Women, Wine our health deſtroy, 
And cut life's ſcanty line: 
But what has life, or | health of joy, 
_ Without Baths, Women, Wine? 


Homer hitnſclf, when be deſcribes a. man newly come ont af 
the bath, and anointed with oil, generally adds, that be ap 
peared taller and larger than before, and was grown 'Eaxiv 


oj 


5 bn Semetbing lite the Immortals, 
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and even formed deſigns upon the ſovereignty of 
the ſeas; and ſometime afterwards, when'a ſuperior 
force attacked them, they ſhewed great ſpirit in 
the defence of their liberties a. Our poet therefore 
in his ſituation was ſettled as it were in the middle; 
between Ionia and Greece, He had the advantage 

of going to either when he pleaſed ; and could be 
eaſily tranſported to Delos, which was juſt in his 
neighbourhood, to attend the feaſt of his e 
Divinity, 

It is, I think, Ain allowed, that Hotney 
took his characters from nature, or real life; and 1 8 
if ſo, the picture of the Aud'&- is his own. He 
* does indeed omit no opportunity to do honour to 
1. Doe profeſſion, nor even to mention it. He has 
painted every circumſtance” of it, draws ſimiles 
its from it, tells its effects upon the hearers, and of all 
the wooers who had been devouring Ulyſles's eſtate 
in his abſence, he ſpares not one, ſave Phemius the 
bard, and à Ki, or public ſervant *, 

Few people have conceived a juſt opinion of this 
profeſſion, or entered into its dignity. The reaſon 
of which I take to be, that we have no modern — 
baracter like it: for I ſhould be unwilling to ad- 
mit the Iriſh or Highland Runers to a ſhare of the 
honour ; though their buſineſs, which is to enter- 
ain a company with the recital of ſome adventure, 


eſembles a part of the other, The Trovadores or 


_— MC aro on rr — — _ 


he . N $ o& 
6 $trabo, lib. 14. 6 Odyſſ. 'Payud. x. 
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120 An Enquiry into the Life 
Troubadours of Provence, the earlieſt of the mo- 
derns who diſcovered any vein for poetry, have a 
better claim . They ſung their verſes to the harp, | 
or other inſtrument they could uſe, and attained to 
a juſt cadence and return of verſe in their Stanza's ; 
Es Daw eee 
— 

This ignorance of an antient character has made 
ſome ingenious men, and admirers of Homer, take 
pains to vindicate him from it, as a mean and con- 
temptible calling; or at leaſt to diſſemble and ſlur 
it over, It was indeed no life of wealth or power, 
but of great eaſe and much honour. The Aue 
were welcome to kings and courts z were neceſlary 
at feaſts and ſacrifices; and were highly reverenced 
by the people. The Pheacian poet is deſcribed 


le will eaſily be granted, that med pinched in 
their living, and forced to have their thoughts ever 
upon the ſtretch for ſubſiſtence, cannot have room 


@ See Sperone Speroni, The name remains ill in Spain, 
as Todos o los mas Cavalleres, etc. All the knights-errant of 
* the laſt age, or by far the greateſt part of them, were great 
* Trovadores, [inventers of ſongs and verſes] and great mi- 
 * Gcians” Don Korx, part i. bock 3. 
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ſame teaſon excludes all men of buſineſs, who are ö 1 
thoroughly fo, from the ſociety of the mufes #; not do 
only becauſe gur capacities are narrow, but becauſe | | 4 
our minds as well as bodies, when once inured to 4 
a habit, ſeldom or never quit their wonted track : * | 
or if at any time, by main force, we are beaten out | 
of it, yet * A evrtain” manner of thinking and rea- 
« ſoning always recurs, bearing a reſemblance to 
ec the education and courſe of buſicels we hare r run 1 
60 through. 1 1 J 1 | 
I Wt a ſaying of Plato's upon an occaſion | 7 
of this nature. There was one Anniceris a gentle- 1 
man of Cyrene in Afric, who had acquired àa won- _— 
derful dexterity at driving a chariot; He was wil. 7 
lng to give the philoſopher a proof of his art; 


Hunc, qualem nequeo manftrare et ſentio tantum, ete. 

The man whoſe noble genips is allow'd, 

Who with ftretch'd pinions ſoars above the croud, 

Who mighty thought can clothe with-manly dreſs ; 
Hie whom I fancy,— but can ne'er expreſs; | 

Such, ſuch a wit, though rarely to be found, 

Mult be ſecure from want, if not abound. 

Nice is his make : — no hardſhips can he bear, 

Avoiding buſineſs, and abhorring care; | 

He muſt have groves, and lonely fountains chuſe, ' 

And eaſy ſolitudes to bait his muſe ; a 
Vover'd with thoughts of want.— The human mind | 

Two cares admits not. , 

""  Daxvan's Jvvxx. Sat. vil. 1 


. or zue dall * which my youth could boaſt, a 
In proſe and bulineſs lies extig and loſt, Paton, 
L . 
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who beſtows all his care and ſtudy upon one em. 
f ployment or calling, may excel in that; but cannot 


niences, we ſhall find none fo free from care; bu. 


and the regards that moleſt us in communities; 


Plato calls a mind gt for poetry, eue. ver, 1 


1 An Enquiry int dle Liss 


and, in preſence of abundance of people, drove fc. 
veral times round the academy with ſo. ſteady : 
rein, as to leave but one print of his cfKariot wheels, 
Plato ſaid, It was impoſſible that a man who had 
6 beſtowed ſuch infinite pains upon a trifle;-ſhould 
« ever be good for any great matter.“ - In. ſhort, 
whoever confines his thinking to any one ſubjed, 


be qualified for a province that requires the freeſt 
and wideſt, as well as the moſt ſimple and diſinte 
reſted views of nature. 

Now, if we were to ſit down and contrive, what 
kind of life is the leaſt obnoxious to theſe inconve- 


neſs, or want, as that of a BAR D. It is exact) 
the eaſy, independent ſtate, that is unawed by laws, 


that knows no duties or obligations but thoſe cf 
hoſpitality and humanity ; that ſubjects the mind 
to no tincture of diſcipline ©, but lays it open to al 
the natural ſenſations, with which the various parts 
of the univerſe affect a ſagacious, perceptive, n 
micking creature. 

As this condition is in itſelf of the 1 in. 
portunce to a poet, the conſequences of it are almol 
equally happy: the e or e were under i 


4 


ond, rr 


1 x 


Seb. 8. r Writings if Howes. 17 ; 
neceſſity of frequent travelling, and every now and 


In this ſituation did Homer begin to wander over 
Greece, carrying with him thoſe qualities that pro- 
cured him a welcome wherever he came . I have 


forded. Homer ſtaid ſo long in each of them, as 


thelr manners. The order of a town, and the 
forms brought into the common city · life, elude 
the paſſions o, and abate their force by turning them 
upon little objects. But he neither led a town nor 
country - life; and in this reſpect Was truly a Citizen 
ff the univerſe, _ 

The great philoſopher I lately mentioned, has 


omer led, and the manners. that are deſcribed in 
all is poems, He introduces a Lacedemonian ſaying, 
hat his countrymen, the Spartans, uſed to read 


The poet himſelf, when ſpeaking of the people we glad- 


ader 1 A divine Bard to'chorm us with bis ſong. 


4 great man, who had reaſon to know it, fays that he 
re the populace in ſuch a fury, but the hour of dinner 
ſupper would cool them. They do not like what they 
ll Se dibeurer, Memoir. de Retz. 

|  L3 


then exerciſing their vein upon the greateſt ſubjects. 


already ſhewn what a noble ſcene for travelling the 
Grecian cities and young commonwealths then af- 


Was neceſſary to ſee, but not to be moulded into 


Fropt an expreſſion in the third book of his laws, 
ich charatterizes very nicely both the life which 


y admit into our houſes, enumerates Mavriv (a diviner) .. 
ſt im; an (ora phyſician) # Tir, Spe (a bouſe-carpenter.) ) 
, Neri Aoidor, Sc u THpryo: AJ Ov. Pe. p. 
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"= Wy Kala Lem d Autan n 
6 ga, though he every Where painted the 
Tonic, and not the Lacedemonian way of living, 
The oppoſition is, between the ſtrictneſs of the 
Spartan rules, in their diet, hours, exerciſes, and 
diverſions; and the Ionian liberty in all theſe points, 
The ſevere diſcipline of Thebes. and Lacedemon 
was indeed no friend to poetry: it made many 
a a noble patriot and gallant ſoldier ; but there was 
never a poet a native of Sparta *; aud Pindar, the 
only one produced in Thebes, kept but little at 
home, and ſeems not much to have affected the 
| character of his countrymen *, 
The next advantage of Homer's ceofeticn. was 
the acceſs it gave him into the houſes and company 
of the greateſt men. The effects of it appear in 
every line of his works; not only in his characters 
of them, and accounts of their actions; but the 
more familiar part of life; their manner of conver{- 
ing and method of entertaining, are accurately and 
minutely painted. He knows their rarities and 
plate, and can hold forth the neatneſs and elegance 


»The cities" [of Thebes and Lacedacmon] two of the ficl 

* ſtates in Greece, were ſoils quite barren of poetry and learn- 

ing; excepting that Thebes had been made famous by Pin- 

5 dar's ſingle voice: for, it is without foundation, that the 
D — Aleman as their town's-man' 

Vill. Fart. Hiſt, lib. n. 5 ult 
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of their Bijouterie. He has nicely inſpected the 
trinkets their ladies wore ; their bracelets, buckles; 
and necklaces, whoſe prettineſſes he ſometimes talks 
of with great taſte and exactneſs. He has a deli- 
cious pair of three-ſtoned ear rings. 


— , No, $i 

Tpiy alu Iuuspberra vie. ¶ drualerer h 

And a curious unn fer nd in the 
form of a ſun; 


— — monudalfax0 q; 
Abr. mirtewsr vipſuuer S, mai os. 


He has, them too of ſeveral ſizes; for Lucina was 


to receive at Latona's Naga,” from the goddeſſes 
that were ' gollips, | 


Mmyay Opyucy- 
Xpugeitos ROE epo 4000, du. 


— 4 necklace huge, 
** upon golden threads, three yards in length; 


In a word, there is ſcaroe-a circumſtance i in C2CONOs 


my but what he has ſomewhere deſcribed, . or made 


it evident that he knew. 

Nor could it be otherwiſe, if we > conſider the dai- 
ly life of the Azd\u, The manner was, when a 
bard came to a houſe, he was firſt welcomed by the 
maſter, and after he had been entertained according 


to the antient mode; that is, after he had bated,. 


L3 


— 


— 


* 


eaten, and drunk ſome | N , Omer, beart. 
© chearing wine, he was called upon to entertain the 
family in his turn: he them tuned his lyre, and 
raiſed his voice, and ſung to the liſtening croud 
ſome adventure of the Gods, or ſome performance 
of men. | | 
Many advantages accrue from hence to the poet: 
he is under a happy neceſſity of making no fanciful 
conceits, or profound verſes in an uncommon lan- 
guage : but if he would ſucceed, he muſt entertain 
his wondering audience in a ſimple, intelligible 
ſtile. He might indeed tell wonderful ſtories of 
ſtrange performances, and places ſtrange : but they 
mult. be. plaialy told, and with a conſtant eye to 
natural manners and human paſſions :: he needed 
not keep ſtrictly to them; that would raiſe no ad- 
miration; but with an analogy or likeneſs, fuch as 
the tenour and circumſtance of the tender or woful 
tale would bear, Here too was abundance of op- 
portunities not only of judging. what was amiſs, 
what was true or falſe in his ſong ; but of helping 
mw it, While he was perſonating a hero; while his 
1/78 fancy was warming, and his words flowing z when 
114 he had fully entered into the meaſure, was ſtruck | 
with the rhythmus, and feized with the found; 
like 2 torrent, he-would fill up the hollows of the 
work; the boldeft metaphors and glowing figures 
would come ruſhing upon him, and caſt à fire and 
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ever ſupply e 


ing your Lordſhip of the monitor of the younger 
Gracchus , or the ſlave who directed and checked 
the moſt fluent orator of Auguſtus's court ©; but 
Moliere's old woman comes neareſt our purpoſe. It 
was by her ear and taſte that celebrated comedih 


affected her more or leſs, ſo he judged of their 
force and failures. Thus the moſt approved 
writer among the moderns makes choice of a circum- 


gard in every performance. - 
The more we conſider its influence upon poetry, 


juſt meaſurepf probability and wonder which runs 
through the' greateſt part of his works. The peo- 
ple muſt be entertained: that is, they muſt be kept 
at a gaze, and at the fame time muſt comprehend: 
the dangers, and feel the paſſions of 'the deſcripti- 


derſtand; and the method in which it is brought 
yon ql farprmp cher inaginatiog, draw forth- 


© 4 vo 
® See Plutarch in bis life. 


* Excerpta e lib. iv. Controverf, Seneoas : 9 
„ 


*.. 


grace into the-compoſition, which no criticiſm d 


As to the audience, baba Mew ahold, | 
be. our poet in that particular, by remind- 


tried the ſucceſs of his comic ſcenes, and as they 


ſtance for his rule on nas Wop 0 


the ſtronger and wider it appears: to this neceſſi- 
ty of pleaſing his audience, I would aſcribe that 


on. The adventure muſt be ſuch as they can un- 


r 


128 An Enquiry mto the Le 
| their attention, and win their heart ®, This at 
once accounts for the ſtories which Homer tells, im- 
probable indeed in themſelves, and yet e e 
reſemblance to · nature and truth. 

His care to pleaſe his audience appears mne 
maxim he has ad vanced concerning — Feen 
are liſtened to with moſt pleaſure. 


4. TW 8 Aud. Ae knn Adee 4 
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l 
company; and not read in private, or peruſed in a 
book, which few were then capable of doing: and 
Lill venture to affirm, that whoever reads not 
„ rn 15 100% ek; oy 
he might receive from the poet. | 
His ſtile, properly fo called, cannot be under- 

ſtood in any other light; nor can the ſtrain, and 
manner of his work be felt and reliſhed 'unleſs we 
put ourſelves in the place of his audience, and ima- 
gine-it-coming from the mouth of a rapſodiſt : nei- 


4 Kai d wiv dan, etc. * The whole ſtrain of his narra- 
* tion is marvellous ;. and the texture of accidents in bis poem 
is wrought up in the. paradoxical and fabulous manner. This 
is done to fill thoſe who read it with anxiety and wonder, 
+. and ſtrike thoſe who hear it with aſtoniſhment; 1 is only 
* to gain this end that the poet ſometimes quits probability 
* and truth; as when be equips bis divine perſons with too 
* many attributes, or gives them an action or ſentiment that 
. * out-ſhoots. the —_— PLUTARCH's: Life of Homer. 
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ther, to ſay the truth, is there any thing but me 


ſituation, that will fully account for all his herdes 
telling miraculous tales as well as himſelf, and ſome- 
times in the heat of a battle. But when we remem- 
ber his profeſſion, and his common audience, we ſee. 
the neceſſity of ſtories,; and of ſuch as he uſually: 
tells, It was not the inhabitants of a great luxuri- 


ous city he had to entertain with uanatural flights, 4 


and lewd fancies; but the martial race of a wide and 
free country who willingly liſten to the proweſs of 
their anceſtors, and atchievements of their kings. 

It would be tedious to inſiſt upon every particu- 


lar in the life of a rapſodiſt ; but there are two ad- 


vantages more which deſerve our notice. , The firſt 
is the habit which the poet muſt acquire by ſinging 
extemporary ſtrains. We have daily proofs of the 
power of practice in every art and employment. An 
inclination indulged turns to-a habit, and that, 
when cultivated, riſes to an eaſe and maſtery in the 
profeſſion, It immediately affects our ſpeech and 
converlation ; as we daily ſee in lawyers , ſeamen, 
and moſt ſets of men who conyerſe with eaſe and 


' fluency in their own ſtile, though they are often 


puzzled when forced to affect another. To what 
height ſuch a genius as Homer's might riſe by con- 
ſtant culture, is hard to tell; Euſtathius fays, That 
he breathed nothing but verſe; and was fo poſ- 
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e ſeſſed with the heroic muſc, as to fpak in 


numbers with more eaſe than others in proſe a. 
The ſecond peculiatity which attends a Ttroling 


fe is; great returns of mirth and humour. After 
ſuffering cold and fatigue, # flood of joy comes impe- | 
tuous upon à man when he is refreſhed, and begins 
' to grow warm. His heart dilates, his ſpirits low, 


and if there is any vein of humour or thought with- 
in him, it will certainly break looſe, and be ſet a 


running. The poetic, and moſt kinds of ſtrolers, 


are commonly men of great health; of the quickeſt 
and trueſt feelings : they are obliged to no exhauſt- 
ing labour, to ſtiffen their bodies and depreſs their 
minds, Their life is the likeſt to the plentiful 
ſtate of the golden age; without care or ambition, 
full of variety and change, and conſtantly giving or 
receiving the moſt natural and elegant pleaſures. 

It is an ingenious but cruel ſtory which the poets 
have contrived, to expreſs the train-of cares brought 
into life by Prometheus or Foreſight: the chains 
which faſten him to the rock, and the inſatiable 
vulture that rends his vitals every morning, The 


— 6 Ort Tavee Exy Opetpor, etc. EvsT. Prooem. 


0 The poet bas deſcribed it himfalf; mays Go. : 


experience, 
© ones Mira 54, Te 8 Are rina. Arie. 
"Orig id Ad e du, $ xx" ran, Ou 6 
- When miſeries are paſt, 
Pleaſures abide the man, who many a lep 
Through toils and dangers took, —— 


© Safur off cum clamat Horatius, Ewe! = Jvv, Sat. vi 
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' wandering ſongſters were almoſt the only people 


who eſcaped the doom: eme 
nene Mis el 


— Verſus amat, hoc dye un una : 
Dalia, 2 er verum, incendia 1 ih 


Their very ſtroling from one ute late to ano- 
ther would enrich their fancies. Solitude is a friend 
to thought ; as 2 perpetual circle of pleaſure and 
diverſions, is its greateſt enemy. When alone, we 
are obliged to furniſh out our own entertainment; 
we muſt recolle&t ourſelves, and look within, if 
there be any thing there that merits our attention, 
When in company the we owe to every per- 
ſon in it, diſſipates the mihd, and hinders reflecti- 
on. The way to think little, is to hurry from one 
amuſement to another, that we may fly from our- 
elves. © But the man who lives plain, and at times 
ſteps aſide from the din of life, enjoys a more ge- 
nuine pleaſure : he obtains raviſhing views of ſilent 
nature, and undiſturbed contemplates her ſolitary 
ſcenes. He often turns his attention upon himſelf, 
canvaſſes his own paſſions, and aſcertains his ſenti- 
ments of humanity. 

It is true, there are many hermits who are not 
much given to meditation, and ſome perſons . 
buſineſs is to travel are remarkable for ſtupidity, 
But it is not the life of a recluſe that is here meant; 
nor the buſy journeys of ſuch as traverſe countries 
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| for a livelihodd.”'It'is the ſhort tetreat of & thear- 
ful mind; whoſe buſineſs it is to pleaſe; who muſt 


entertain the firſt company he tmeets in the moſt 
lively and affecting manner, This is quite a diffe- 


rent ſituatioh: a ſituation that muſt oblige the poet, 


not only to ſtudy the paſſions of his hearers while he 
recited ; to obſerve their features, watch every moti- 


on of their eye and turn of thought; but to look 
around him when alone, and lay up ſtore of ſuch 
images, as experience told de i n the 
| | Nrongeſt, effect. ig oe 


Befare L leave the ſubject, . 


| "For all, that the. antients. believed: both Homer's po- 


verty, and his ſubſiſting by his muſe... A man of 
great learning and eloquence, ſays“, © That 
% many thought his, life more wonderful than 
« his poetry: that to, live. poor. and- wandering, 
« and earn juſt ſo much. by his poems: as harely 
« to ſupport him, is a noble proof of his fortitude 
« and magnanimity®.” This, my Lord, is ſpoken 
alittle in the ſpitit of an antient Cynic or modern 
capuchia ; where poverty. is a merit, and a. con- 
tempt of wealth, a title to deſerve it. But Dion is 


not Gngular as to the matter of fact. Plato is of 


the ſame opinion: he ſeems to have dealt a little 
hardly with Homer, becauſe his theology and the 
en n deſcribed, 


„ Dion Chee. 8 
* To de ty ria naytete du etc. gf 14 © pur. A0 


were not compatible with the manners of his high- 
modelled perfect city; but it is plain he has ſtudi- 
ed him with all che attachment and pleaſure of a | 
profeſſed admirer. 
In the tenth book of his Republic he gives ſeve- 
ral ſtrokes of his life. He there makes it a queſti- 
on, © Whether Homer, who had imitated or re- 
« preſented actions of all forts, had ever done any 
great thing himſelf 2” He ſeems to think that 
* he had not; and draws his conjecture from the 
poet's friends : he mentions one Creophilus a Sami- 
an, as the chief of them; Whoſe name, ſays he, 
% however ridiculous , will be leſs ſo than the 
* figure he himſelf makes in learning“: and if 
| % whatis told of the poet's life be true, his friends 
e ſeem to have been very careleſs about him. In 
WH © this reſpeRt Homer has not been able, like Prodi- 
; cus the Cean, or Protagoras of Abdera, to gain 
- « admirers, or inſtruct his followers from a real {kill 
or knowlege of the things he deſcribes; but has 
N * only been good at mimicking and deſcribing others. 
\. For do vou imagine, Glauco (chis is Socrates's 
s companion in the dialogue) that Homer's co- 
of 
tle 
he 


* temporaries would ever have permitted. him and 


4 We nds Sai or Mr. mb. 

6 He is aid to havg entertained Homer in his houſe upon 
ondition he would give him ſome work, to be publiſhed un- 
ler his [Creophilus'] name; and accordingly got © poem upon 
he taking and ſacking of Occhalia, Kai IroiiZawivor Opauy- 


„ Aufev Tap' Gur 76 nau r ric OM g drci. 
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ue ſinging and playing the rhapſodiſts, had they 


« their affairs military or civil ? Would they not 


* all poſſible honours, and penſioned them to ſtay? * 
«© Or if they could not fix them, would they not 
* have followed theſe poers wherever they went, 


ciſing the profeſſion of an Au, may be conſider- 
ed at the ſame time as the chief part of his educati 


An Enjuiry into the Life © 
«© Heſiod to wander up and down the country, 


4 been able to improve their manners, or promote 


«© have thought. they had fallen upon a treaſure 
1 when ſuch men came to their town, done them 


4 until they had fully learned the ſciendþ of ſo 
« great maſters? - Protagoras and Prodicus can 
«« demonſtrate, that no family nor city ever thrives 
« without their inſtructions, and are ſo reverenced 
4% by their diſciples, that they would almoſt bear 
« them upon their heads!“ 

This part then of Homer's life, I mean his exer- 


on. To it he owed many of the ſpecioſa miracula\ 


which are admired by Horace. For as he travel 
over the ſeveral provinces of Greece, he might pic t 
up the country miracles : they commonly take thei 8 
riſe either from the natural hiſtory of the place, a 9 
they are traditional ſtories of their mighty progeui 7 
tors. They are always happy in ſome air of probe Ii 
w 


bility, and have ſome foundation in nature; ſome 
thing in the mountain, cavern, or river which 
firſt ſtruck the gazing mortals that approach 


+ Beautiful ſtriking wiracles, | 


* 
- "> 
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it, and made them conceive ſtrange notions con- 


cerning the cauſes of the apparent wonder. Theſe, 


paſſing from hand to hand, are enlarged, their cir- | 


cumſtances varied and refined, until they grow by 
degrees into an allegory or myſtiq gale *, 8 

I make little doubt but this was one great fund 
of Homer's learning; as the neceſſity he lay under 
of a daily practice was his beſt inſtructor in the art 
of poetry. If your Lordſhip will be pleaſed to make 
the reflection, it will be found, that in all that 
wide plan of mankind, contained in his two poems, 
there is.not any ſingle character marked out or di- 
ſtinguiſhed by acquired knowlege, as we under- 
ſtand the word. The knowlege and virtues of his 


_ perſons are all natural; ſuch as ſpring up without 


other culture than the native bent of their genius, 


and their converſe among mankind. ., Thus Ulyſſes 


grew up a ſagacious, ſubtle, bold, perſuaſive man, 


without the aid of maſters. of rhetoric or lectures 


of politics: Agamemnon was lofty, royal, ambi- 


tious ; a vigilant and brave general, dreading dif- 


grace, and careful of his people; and all this with- 
out ſtudying king-craft, or the art of war. It con- 
tinued ſo until Homer's own days; thera, was but 
little erudition in the world : and what they had 


Was en and deſcended, 1 from 


4 It is an obſervation of Strabo's concerning our poet, 
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the former account, to the bards from the firſt 
lawgivers, who profeſſed both characters. 

In this reſpect, the talent of their poets was tru- 
ly natural, and had a much better title to ĩnſpirati- 
on than their learned ſucceſſors I mean learned 
by books ; though I do not ſay that Homer or He- 
ſiod had no learning of this fort : but perhaps 
(ut vineta egomet cædam mea) the leſs of it the bet 
ter. Certainly, my Lord, the ſcholaſtic turn, 


technical terms, imaginary relations, and wite- 


drawn ſciences, ſpoil the natural faculties, and marr 


the expreſſion. But the antients of early times, as 


nature gave powers and a genius, ſo they fought, or 
plowed, or merchandized, or ſung ; wars, or loves, 


Dor morals, il os their muſe or ge 


nius gave permiſſion. 
Homer's blind hard “ fings by mere inſpiration, 
and celebrates thin gs he had no acceſs to know but 


in that way: which, as it is the greateſt recom- 


mendation to the bard's trade, if, at the fame time, 


it has a foundation, and is ſuch a. lye as he uſes to 


make, (that is, ke to truth) it muſt ſhew, «How 
much theſe antient ſongſters truſted. to their 
41 vein; and were W gb . belleved to know 


s ſomething more than men.” 


It is worth while to obſerve another picture of 
Mt: given by the poet in the character of Phemius. 


He had been forced by Penelope's wooers. to ſing at 


Demodocus the Pheacian. 


, 
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| their feaſts; and was ſhut up with them in the 
| great hall, where Ulyſſes had begun to take a dread- 
ful revenge. When the ſlaughter was well over, 
P he came out from the hollow of a door where he 

had lurked, threw down his lute,” and ſ pringing to 
x the hero beſmeared with blood, fell down before 
C him with theſe words: 


, recht e Off, — — 

, Ulyſſes ! at thy knees I beg. for. pity ! 

1 Twill gaul thy foul hereaſter, if thou killa 

1 A batd, who ſings beth to the Gods and men + 

* Untaught by others, in my mind I bear, 

5 By God himſelf implanted, all the firains 
2 Aud and val. — — 

n, Indeed, the — 54 he beſſows, ind the inſi - 


ut nuations he make concerning the characteriſtic 
N- of his brethren, would make one ſuſpect that they 
e, were frequently under the power of impulſe. A 
to bard with him; is S., divine ;. Sun, prephetic: 
* Ern, moſt venerable + he is the darling of the 
ar muſes *; he fings from the Gods ©; and if he touch-- 
* es upon an improper ng „ it is not the A, 


of >  O4uoe. WG x5 + Thy 7p Md nner. *Ofuo. S. 
* ON zr“ Aces dp xoridiputrah, etc. -Odvo. p. 
= — - I liſten'd pleaſed,. 

Juſt as a man drinks up a poet s ſong. 

Who from the Gods can ſing, and whom, they teach 

Words raviſhing to men: — amaz'd they ſtand, 
They gaze, ; A liſten buſh'd, and dread the end... 

N 3. 
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or Bard, that is to be blamed, but Jupiter ; who 
manages mortals. juſt as he pleaſes . In a word, 
he never begins to ſing, - until he feel the ſtir. 
rings” of his mind, Rn 
muſe © . 
. A U . e 
ful Heſiod tells us, That it is by infpitation of 
_ * the. muſes; and of the far-ſhooting Apollo, that 
* there are ſinging men upon the earth, and 
players upon the harp'®,” Nor is it only the 
poetie tribe h make theſe pretenſions, or the 
credulous multitude that believe them; but we find 
the men of greateſt know lege and ſevereſt thought, 
both admitting and ſupporting their claim. 
It is a ſtrange ſaying to come from the mouth of 
2 wiſe philoſopher, ** That God, depriving the 
pots of TH uſes them as his 


„ He fone, 8 Noog e 1 Ov. . 
———- New ſtrains of verſe 
He freely Ntrikes, and follows bold his flame : 

Nor is the bard to blame; tis Jove who prompts, 
And gives to mortals, as he wills to each. 
| I * —— kenleasd. 3 ©r10v — ete. our. N. 
e ee tard/&vice | 

| _ Demodoeus, whom God bath bleſt with ſong, 


To chear mankind; in whatſbever ſtrain} 5 
His genius takes the 8 ; 
6 Mug" &p A Aviv, ete. | * . 
Th indulgent muſe allow'd the bard to tg * 
The deeds of wen; 1 


A 


® "Ex yop Mucgoy, nel baGihv Abe e 
ei Aide ide in} e. in. d 
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« miniſters, ſooth-ſayers, and holy prophets, to 
4 make us the hearers know, that it is not of them- 
«« ſelves they ſay ſuch wonderful and high things, 
« not being in their wits ; bat that it is God him- 
« ſelf who ſpeaks to us, and pronounces by 
« them /. For inſtance, he names Tynnichus the 
« Chalcidean, who never in his life made a poem 
« worth mentioning, except the celebrated Pæan, 
4 « or hymn to Apollo, "which was in every body's 
Ce mouth, and was perhaps the fineſt poem that | 
1e ever appeared. This be fays he compoſed, 
id Eonuart Meoay, by the invention of the muſes.” 
it, Theſe are high pretenſions, and ſhould be ſtrong - 
ly ſupported before they are admitted: but if one 
of i uninfected with the poetical ſpirit was to ſearch for 
he Wl their meaning in proſe,” it ſhould ſeem to 'fay, 
« That as there is no poetry without genius, ſo 
* that genius itſelf has its fits and ſeaſons, Which 
« are provoked and indulged no where ſo happily 
as in the firoling anxious” life of a0 0G} * 


« Bard,” © 


(4 "6c £IT £7358 1 314 
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To the ae purpoſe Guarial, 

Dueſta parte di Noi, che intende e vede, ele, 

That part of us which ſres and Knows, JJ El 

Is not our virtue, but it comes from heaven x: with.» 


| Heaven Bes at pleaſure, and heaven takes wvaye.. 
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He- b and on ſoever the alpects of 
mankind might be, which. Homer had from 
the young commonwealths that were. beginning to 
form themſelves all over Greece, yet his views were 
not confined to them. The manners of his poems 
are generally of the Grecian ſtamp ;. but he quits 
them at times, and by ſome artful touches inſerted IM. 
— bere and. there, he lets us Know, that he is not .ig- r 
norant of other nations, nor unacquainted with the WW: 
Rate of fortign countries. He appears, upon 0c- 
caſion, a great genealogiſt, a knowing hiſtorian, 
1 and, Which is moſt to our. purpoſe, an admirable 
geographer. This no inſpiration will account for: 
we muſt therefore accompany him in the ſecond 
part of his travels, his viſiting Egypt and the eat. 
Among the many ſories contrived by, his admit - 
av; there Is one told by Hephzſtion ., which con- 
ceals a meaning very different from its firſt appear 
ance. He fays,. © That a lady of Memphis, the 
. daughter of Nicarchus, by name PRANc, ex 
« celling in wiſdom, compoſed two poems; th 
Var of Troy, and the Wanderings of Ulyſſes ; andi a. 
— * the temple of BY». 


Secl. 9. > wild PPritings of Howe rar 
« Vuldin at Memphis; that Homer coming there, 
„found means to get copies of them from the 
ſacred ſcribe Phanites, out of which he compoſ- 
* ed his Inas and Odyſſey.” The ſenſe put upon 
this by the learned, is, that Homer was either an 
Egyptian born, (for ſo mauy have ſuſpected 3) or, 
that his great genius having been cultivated by an 
© Wl Epyptian' education, he was nd eie © 

\ Wl compoſe his admired poems. © | 
0 Beſides the conſtant belief among the ancients, © 
e ol his having been in that country; and beſides the 
authority of the Egyptian prieſts themſelves, who. 
ts Wl zfimed it upon the faith of their records, there 
re other preſumptions in his works, which will 
g. probably have conſiderable weight with ſuch as can 
he axe them from the original. | 
X Lam obliged to ſay ſo; becauſe, thou it de 

an, very plealant to trace the likeneſs between the cu» - 
ſtoms of one country, and thoſe of another deriv- 
ed from them; to ſearch into the origin of the bor - 
owed rites, and the natural foundation of the new 
mythology ; yet their connexion 186 delicate; and 
he perception of it generally too fine, to be turned 
nto a direct proof. It cannot be felt at all, with - 
but a nice knowlege of the mother · country and of 
ts manners, as well as of their moral progeny. 
ut ſuch a draught of the parallel cuſtoms. of two 


4 Apud Photium, in Biblioth. §. 106. 
+ Diodorus Sicul. lib, i. Biblioth. in fine. 


„ 


dime of Diodorus the Sicilian; and that the Egyp- 


14% _ AnEnqniry into. the Life ,, - 
countries, would, I am afraid, prove tedious. It 
has afforded. materials for ſame, ingenious. books, 
andi is of late, the ſubject of the moſt entertaining 
conyerſations. I will not therefore: undertake to de- 
ſcribe the proceſſion at the funerals of Apis, or its 
progreſs. through. Heliopolis, up the Nile; upon 
which Orpheus and Homer founded their deſcripti- 
on of the paſſage of ſouls to hell“: nor will I med- 
dle with the lake near Memphis, which was the pat- 
tern of Acheron ; nor the manner of burying i in the 
delightful meadows round it, that PE) BE. to the 
peopling the Elyſian fields. 

Let me only obſerve, that theſe places were ex. 
tant, and theſe cuſtoms till kept up, ſo late as the 


tian prieſts affirmed to him, that from theſe places 
and cuſtoms Homer had taken his religious doctrines 
They gaye further inſtances, in the temple of dark. 
neſs or gloom; the brazen gates of Cocytus and 
Lethe; the archetype of Charon's boat, and the 
etymology of kis name ;. with many other parts d 
the Grecian, creed, -, (too many to mention here) 
e relies in Egypt+ there was a rel 


2 © No 2 lems WE cont £ bers. 0 
They -paſe'd the candent Rock, by Ocean's ſtreams ; 
Then through the ſolar Gates, and land of Dreams 
They travell'd quick; and 'reach'd the flowery. mend. 
Where ſouls inhabit, Fantoms of the Dead. 
* e in the 34 en er af 
man. 
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cemple, real gates, > wooden boat, and an honeſt 
ferry-man, all fairly exiſting in this world; though 
transferred by Orpheus and Homer, and applied, 
perhaps typically, to that which is to come. 
But there is one proof given by the facred' order, 
of Homer's having been in their country, by much 
too curious to be omitted. It is taken from that 
part of his writings, where he relates, how the 


beauteous Helen, when ſhe entertained Telemachus 


in her houſe, had put into the wine a drug of ſuch 
virtue, as to inſpire mirth and joy, and occaſion a 
perfect oblivion of paſt ills, and an inſenſibillty of 
preſent miſery. This, ſays the poet, ſhe received 
a8 4 preſent from Polydamna the wife of Thon the 


circumſtances, (the ſurpriſing qualities of the drug, 
and names of the perſons,) he could N no where 
ſo exactly as in Egypt. 

To give this argument fair play, we muſt remem 
ber, that in thoſe rude ages of the world, whoever 
diſcovered any knowlege of the cuſtoms or inhabi- 
tants of a diſtant country, was of courſe ſuppoſed | 
to have been in that country; - There was no cor- 
reſpondence of letters, little trade, and the writing 
of hiſtory was a thing unknown. Knowlege there- 
fore implied travelling; and if that knowlege ex - 
tended to perſons, and the peculiarities of their 
FER W the travelling to the country 


© Diodorus Be Uh. l. 6 o. 4. 
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Egyptian®: and this, fay the prieſts, with all its 
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| 8 
where, thoſe. perſons. led; ee | 
man who guderſtood the tempers, and knew the W* 
mad of many people, was he; "Or whe awd — iN 
Ne, who far had ftray'd — cer many land. : 
I muſt own; wy Lord, this looks. plauſible : bu 
chere are. ſome. other conſiderations which give it 
uu a gredice air of veracity. From the mot au- 
thentic accounts we have of Helen's adventures“, it 
chat ſhe was for ſome time in the power 
of this Then, (whether 2 prince of the country, or 
the -governour of a, province) when ſhe and Paris 
were driven upon the Egyptian coaſt; in their voy: 
age from Greece to Troy; and conſequently that 
the muſt have been in company with his lady: for 
we can never ſuppoſe, that fo beautiful a creature, 
ſo diſcreet, e- alt ſhould be treat. 
. ed as an ordinary priſoner c, |. $25: bby 
It appears all, chat the Ferptian ladies were 
much addicted to the, uſe of this medicine; and if 
we believe a later hiſtorian, they were the firſt peo. 
ple in the world who found out an antidote again 


grief and ſorrow . The Egyptian; complexion, 
which was thoughtful and nan, m_ chen 


—_ „ : 

* 4 bee. irt Haber "Soripen „ 

* Hor che den puo di bella Donna it pianto 7 te. 

A charming woman ne'cr can weep in vain; —- 
| When from her tongue dear. ſoft delaſions krill, 
Her balmy lips ſend forth a golden chain, 


TT as5s0: 
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Ee We of Hates. * 
Ender of an'enlivening potion, than an airy peo- 
ple would have been; and the fame excellent writ- - 
er, Diodorus, when he was himſelf in the country, 
found e e eee 100 ariauch in roger * 

s ever. - 

| Though [could take this upon the Sicilian's word; 

yet, I confeſs, what makes it, and the whole ſtoty, 

wr eee that I find the 
ne medicine ſtill in uſe in the ſame country, and 
ie effects of it now, —— ſach as Homer aſeribes 

Jo tis heroines Anodyne 


vob dx Th Kane 7 imaudls dndyren, 


Pow'rfal fo baniſh grief, to calm our ire, 
And Feet oblivion bring of every ill. 


It is not much above a century and a half, ſince 
young phyſician, who proved afterwards very e- 
ninent iy his profeſſion, went down to Egypt with 
ie Venetian conſul, whoſe uſual reſidence was 
en at Gfan-Cairo. He ſtaid there ſome years, 
id aftet his return to Italy, publiſhed the ob- 
vations he had made, in a treatiſe De Medicing 
Eoyptiorum. He has a chapter in it, of the medi- 
ines which that people ſwallow for pleaſure ; to 
erate their fancies, and make them imagine them- 
ves in groves and gardens, and other places of 
light. The firſt mentioned is the Aﬀion, (our 
dmmon Opium) Qu deverato, ſays the phyſician, 
Jerunt, homines hilares admodum evadere, multaque | 


— 
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44 varia loqui, fortiareſque ad guacungue 
| 
| 
| 


nunera fibi videri : prgteres, fubdarmientes born 
etiam et viridaria multa, arboribus, herbis,' 6 flor 
. bus variis perbelle ornata ſpectare a. | 

1 3 The firſt of theſe are the very virtues of Homer 


| © opiate : and to ſhew that he knew the place wher, 
9 | it grew, as well as the perſons who uſed it, Diode 
| | rus, after he has told that Thon and Polydamm 
| were Thebans, immediately ſubjoins, that the l 
dies of Dioſpolis (the antient Thebes) had the bo 
| nour of the invention: and the phyſician, as if he 
had travelled with him, adds to his former account 

Hunc fuccum, quo omnes utuntur, ex becis Saicth 
ubi olim Thebarum erat urbs præclariſima deferunt 
It is true, they uſe opiates for pleaſure all over th 
Levant; but by the beſt accounts of them, the 
had them originally from Egypt“; and this one 
appears plainly to be a production of that country; 

| 3 which your Lordſhip me can be 


- 


OP AACR FAIRE "AG 

* have ſwallowed it, the Egyptians ſay, that men become er 

5” ceeding merry, and begin to talk of many firange thing: 

they think themſelves much bolder than uſual, and fit 

for undertaking any darling enterprize. Aber ard: whe 

- » they turn drowzy, they fancy theinſelves iu gardens 

* ardours adorned with all ſorts | of plants, trees, and flowe 
in the moſt beautiful manner,” 

+ All over the caſt, they call the fineſt fort of their opi 

Mifti, and Meſeri, which is to ſay, Egyptian 1 for * ä 

called Mifi,*as far as the Indies. It is a corruption of Mo 

+ . which is plainly from Mizraim, the old name of Egypt. *% 


- ——__———— 
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trabed from Homer to Auguſtus's reign, (under 
whom Dlodorus lived) and from thence 8 w 
ri. preceding our own, * 
It is indeed natural to ſuppoſe even now, wh 
re hear any one talking of another country, de- 
ſcribing the places and perſons,” and telling an ex- 
c ſtory ot any occurrence in it, with a number of 
minute circumſtances z it is natural, I ſay, to ſap- 
poſe, that the man who talks in this manner muſt 
iave been in that country. The account of Poly- 

nna's pteſent is very particular; and yet ſhe is 
not the only Egyptian acquaintance of the Grecian 
beauty recorded by Homer. She had another, Al- 
1 candra, the wife of Polybus, who dwelt like- 
„ wiſe in the Egyptian Thebes, the richeſt city 
« then in the world. Her huſband, Polybus, 
made a preſent to Menelaus of two filver-baths; 
i two tripods, and ten talents of gold: and the 
lady made a feparate preſent to Helen of a golden 
« ſpindle; and a work-baſket of filver, of an Oval 
form, gilt round the edges .“ | 

The happy concurrence of circumſtances in this 
obſervation has tempted me to put them together: 
but any perſon who reads Homer with a tolerable 
taſte of antient manners, will find other marks of 
his having been in Egypt no leſs convincing. 

No traveller, who does not deſcribe a country of 
deſign, has given more hints of its nature and ſitu- 


Egypt as the place of the greateſt reſort. When 
Ulyſſes appears to the wooers in the figure of a poor 
old man, the moſt probabe lye he can tell of the 
way he was reduced to poverty, is, that, as waz 
 'privateecring into Egypt; where he was taken, and 
ſold for a ſlave . He had told the fame tale mor 
particularly to his ſervant Eumeus before, and even 
ſpecified the preciſe time it takes to fail, with a fi. 
voutable gale, from Crete to the only Egyptia 
port; (Tqunrraia id d) in five day. 
When Antinous, one of the wooets, is diſpleil. 
_ ed with Ulyſſes's behaviour, the firſt threat that 
offers to him, is, to ſend him as a ſlave to Egypt, 
* or Cyprus*.” And in his hymn'to Bacchus, the 
poet repeats the fame two places as the common 
market for ſlaves. He takes occaſion to give a nic 
| deſcription of the pirates method of ſcouring th 
_ conſt; from the ftory of their having once ſeize + 
upon Bacchus, as ſome noble youth, for whon 
they expected an immenſe ranſom ; after they had 
_ -dragged the God aboard, he makes the captain d 
OG en POLY begiani 


« fee Strubo, book 1. vel B43) a. 3. | | 
1 d vo (Zuse) 4 dun Alete, ete. | ol. l 
Who, BC ol nd 
Dove me to Egypt, 4 long dreary road, 
© Be gone, e 662407 eee ones, 


- 
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to ſuſpect that their captive would prove trouble | 
ſome, and was adviſing to let him go) | 
Mind you the wind, and hoiſt aloft the ſail ; 
Haul in your tackle : we'll foe to the priviner ; 
Hell vt, as I judge, Egypt or Cyprus, 
Or fail the northern ſeas : — Unleſs he tell 
His name and quality, and friend's eftate . 


As to the country itſelf, the poet has made His- 
kero, Achilles, (inſtructed perhaps by his father, 
or by the wiſe Chiron-*) give a noble- deſcription of 
the metropolis, Thebeg g and in the compaſs of a 
le, few lines, Rus ſhewn-its- form, its wealth, and po- 
licy.c. Nor is he leſs acquainted with the nature of 
the Egyptian ſoil, and the various productions of 
e ee He could W 


1 


a * by Py in his 6 kb, * | 
, Pelluſium, oppidum nobile, quod Pelens, etc. Peluſium in 
© Egypt, à famous town, which Peleus, Achilles's father, is- 
+ aid to have firſt founded. AMTAY, MAR. lib. 42. 
e Nia 4 Odyſſ.. 4. 
yvi, Th TMira pipe Calapoc Aden, etc. 
Egypt, where mother-earth, all- bounteous, yield 
Innamerable drugs of various uſe: "RTM 
Some highly precious for theit Kealthfol juice, . 
And many peſtilential, fraught with death. 
Some of thoſe I take to have been, the pee nen A 
yurTiov tvalrg, fo often mentioned by Hippocrates ; the Ne- 
"1 wvpor, in the ſame autor : it was an entrack'of liies. uſed'_ 
by the ladies, and retains the Egyptian or Aliatic name, from 
Suſan, 4 lily; Hippocrates likewiſe mentions ' the Aude 
'Aryorrih, the BixBuor Ayvrribe, the Bdxaves 'Aryvirrels, the 
Aryurrel ave and even the Aryuretlg oer itſelf, This: 
| | 'N3 


FM? 
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the Ethiopians in any other eee much 
leſs could he learn their ſituation; and the diviſion 
of their tribes ; and lefs ill, that they were among 
the antienteſt of nations, n 
votaries of the Gods . 

' Theſe, my Lord, al fone of e 
of Homer's having been in Egypt, which are to be 
met with in his works, They amount not perhaps 
to a ſtrict proof; but if ſurveyed, as they ſtand in 
the author, they carry a high probability; and wil 
poſlibly leave but little room for doubting, when we 
conſider, that he failed with Mentes, 2 merchant 
and ſhip-maſter and that no conſiderable trade wi 
Carried on in thoſe days, but with Egypt, Pheni. 
cia, or Cyprus: "they furniſhed the chief commodi- 
ties then known; Greece at that time labouring un- 
der a great Axyweria e, as Thucydides calls it, and 
having no ſuperfluities to barter ; but fetching the 
Ittle wealth they had, and the beginnings of their 
arts, from theſe e e 
ment - c 


laſt is thrown ont by a various reading, « rather „ 
the more improbable, that in another place, he * the 
Orer Myzoveg, and then Mur Tore 
4 l l. „1d. 
Went of goods or merchandise. 
„The Greek biſtorians bave_ been all condemned by Bo- 
« man of very great learning, for aſſerting, that tbe 
lower Egypt was a plain made out by the continual congeſtion 
of the lime, which their wonderful river ſwept along, in its 
- courſe through Ethiopia and the high country, | He bas like 


* : 
* 


Seft. 9. e of Hoke. 13t- 
Now, if to ſo many marks of Homer's being a 
traveller, we join the character given of him in two 
words by a than of the ſame caſt, in what he calls 


probability of his having been in Egypt, and find 
a ſpectator "worthy of ſo auguſt a ſcenie+;/ here he 
might ſee, ' ** What the: utmoſt firetch of human 
« poliey is able to perform r he might ſee riches, 


the nature of things will allow) with ſaſety 


viſe chaſtiſed Homer, who. favours that opinion is his accoune 
of the diſtance of the Pharos from the land. He founds his 


vl £4 


upon the Egyptian coaſt, for two thouſund years and upwards: 

for it is (@ lang ſinee Alezangris was. built, and Gill cantinnen 

i ſea-port town: and he ſeas no Teaſon, why it ſhould'not be © 
conſtant additions.to the lend, If it had ever made any. 

But there is a reaſon why that effect of the river ſhould ceaſe. 


Where. ever the wide communication of the ſea, and the agi- 
tation that is frequent on the main ocean, is broken by the in- 
tervention-of promentorics, their Mme and mud, und all 
dregs of a mighty river, fall to the ground, and ſettle ; being 
neither driven by the ſtream, nom diffipated, nor toſſed by the 
waves: and the dime thus ſettled; will receive additions, as 
long as it it protected by ſuch powerful bulwarks, and no long- 
r. The fame river, if it find aby rocks at 4 final diſtance 
from its mouth, will heap carth upon them, form an iſland, 
nd continue to increaſe-it, until it leave only "ſpace ſuſfcient 
or a. free egreſs] to itſelf and the natural play of the waves on 


30 eder hand, as/they-are direQted by the adjacent ſhore. The 
the nouths of the Ganges, the Euphrates, the Danube; and near 


ome, the Macander and the P are all proofs of what is aſ- 
erted aboye. Po, 2 1 y 4.79" 2 


— -. 
a 7s 8128 7 
Strabo, Geograph. lib. i, | 
1 5 2 — þ - 
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7) Dee . To, eee Ilan a, his bu of 
khnowlege and of 'travelling, we both increafe the 


pleaſures, and magniſicence, reconciled (as far as 


ns 
be 

pt 

1 

al 

we 

nt 

1 

i. own opinion upon the Amel alteration which the river han made. 
dis 

wm 

nd 

the 

Jet 

Tu; 


our views; he came from a country where nature 
governed; and went to another, where, from the 
atchievement to the ſmalleſt action in life, 


higheſt 
every thing was directed by fred rules and a di- 


ee K. N Ne 
Here was 2 people ſo eee moulded" to 
— that education ſeemed to have 
taken place of nature; and, by a depth of thought 
in the legiſlature, was- laid ſo true, and made to 
take fuck hold of the paſſions, that it ſeemed ra- 
ther tb create thin direct them. This appeared 
long after Homer's days, in their tenaciouſneſs of 
their own cuſtonis, under u frequent change of ma. 
ters o: and their infecting all the nations that learn · 


ed their religion or politics from n 
| fime labboraneſs and bigotry. . W 


14 
| 


e eee only were 
* the hours of buſineſs appointed in Egypt, or of bearing cu 
* es, and giving judgment; but the hour for walking, for 
1 [for carelſing one's wife; and in a word 
of every; thing that ig done in life.” Dio. $10; book . 
Their very maße and ſculpture was circumſcribed by lav. 
1 continued inyariable, ſays Plato, for many thouſands of 


„ Years. Legum, Ub. 3. 
® gyptii plerigue fubfoſeul; ſunt et atrati, etc. The Ey 
+ tians, for the greateſt. parti are duſky and mooriſh in their 
7 complexion, .and-inclined to melancholy 3 excredingly litigi- 
* ous, and vehement reclaimers : — No force of tortures hut 
* been yet invented, which could compel an Egyptin to i 
* bis own name, Fr 0 
| * MARC zr. lib. 34 


* 


Seb. 9 1 1 | 
But when our.poat went down to Egypt, they. © 
had e ap rocks from: che een e e, no 
donian power : they were living in peace and ſplen- | 
dour.;, flouriſhing in all the arts they choſe to en- 
ed in arms. Here he might fill a capacious mind, 
and ſatiate chat thirſt of knowlege, which is the h- I 
racteriſtic of the greateſt ſouls, In Greece he muſt i 
have learned -many allegories, while- he exerciſed | 
his profeſſion z.but here he would fee their deſign: 
he would/be-inftructed- in the riſe and uſe of the 
doctrines he had imbibed: he would gain an eaſe 
and exaQtneſs in applying them, and he able to raiſe 
his moral to that ſtupendous height we. fo juſtly 
admire; For, what might we not expect from the 
aMnence and fire of his imagery, when ranged and — 

governed by a mind now maſter of the fubject? 

lam very ſenſible, that Homer's mythology is | 
but little underſtood ; or, to expreſs it better, 'is = 
ns WY Little felt: and for this reaſon, -the effects of his 

of: Wl Egyptian education are loſt upon the greater part 
i Wi of tis readers.. There are but few who conſider WM 
1. ff £6» divine perſons in amy other light, than as .. 
0, ny groundleſs fictions, which he made at pleaſure, | 1 
and might employ indifferently ; giving Neptune. 
bor inſtance; the worh done by Apollo, and intro- 
heir i ducing Venus to per drm what he now aſcribes to 


itigi* 

n Minerva. But it is m te want ef perception. * His 
| Gods are all natural fe 'of IO ane 
We eee oe 2942 na 42 "3 hh 


* 
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of the-univerſe:.ory/ as the biſhop of Themlonice 
calls them, Ea w/ywer Oar n Vaptrerasuure, 
inge, or rappers of "noble ſentiment; 
They are not a bundle of extcavagant- ſtories ; but 
— ——— thoſe 
37 upon our bodies and minds $4; 306 ene 
1 FP 
we meet not with proofs of this aſſertion ; and if 
| we conſider the ſtroke it muſt have in poetry, we 


Mall find, that here is an advantage for deſcription 
loſt beyond retrieving. when to theſe natural ſen- 
' Hations, the belief of ſanctity was joined, and the 
\ / apprehenſions of a divine pteſence was filling the 
mind, the image would be irreſiſtible, and; raile 
ſuch affections, as. beſt account for this poet's be- 


ing deified by the antients*, and doated on by the 


© Nap # I wit rhv Oran, ete. For all theology. and en- 
* quiries concerning the Gods lead to a diſtufſion*of all opini- 
ons and of fables; becauſe the antients thus wrapt up their 
* conceptions of natural cauſes, and were ſure-to give a vel 

* of fable to whatever they delivered.” STxA3z0, book r. 
And the excelient Vincenzo Gravina; Perloche gli antich 
| con un medeſimo colere, etc. * Wherefore the antient po- 
* ets (like painters) with one and the ſame. covering (fable, 
© expreſſed their conceptions of things natural, theologica, 
and moral; with which ſciences, comprehended in a: body, 
* and ſee forth in popular dreſs, they ſtruck out a way to treat 
ol great and nnn Vixc. GRAY. * 

2 = i, 9. 
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Sec , i ne of Henn, 1% 
It may look odd to ſay, that even the ignorance 
of thoſe ages contributed not a Httle to the encel- 
leney of his poems: but it was certainly ſo. The 
Gods were not called in doubt in thoſe days; phi- | 
lolophers, and the ſpeculative incredulous people | | 
had not ſprung up, and decried miracles and ſuper- | 
natural tories 3 they rather made it their buſineſs | 
to invent and propagate them, for tho good of ſocl- | 

ety, and the keeping mankind/in order: | | 


" Expedit ofſe Deut, er, ut expedit, I. buten: * | 

Dentur in antiguot Tura Merumgue focus. 
By this means, here too, the poet deſcribed from 
tealities;- 1 mean, ſuch things as had a double 4 
weight, by being firmly believed, and generally re- | 
ceived for ſacred truths : and he muſt have had a 
good faith, or at leaſt a ſtrong feeling of thom him- q 
ſelf, to be able to tell them with ſuch ſpirit oe 
complacency; 

One of the wildeſt Ntorles ln the whole Iliad, 1 
taken literally, is in the very beginning of the fif- v 


2 25 oi: 
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I antlent Homer be a God indeed, | | 
Then let him worſhig have, as is his due; \, 
Or if he's not 's Gad, his merits plead, | 
That be ſhould paſs for ſuch, at leaſt with you, 
2 Ertonax. book iy, 
* 'Tis Git ters ſhould be Gods — {6 lt ther be | 
Let prayers be ſaid, k 
And vows be paid, | Y 
The e ries dal ver fall for we. *. 4 
| Ovrd, bs Art mand, ih E 6 


* 


| was ſo well believed, © That in the neighbourhood 


| eee, ee. b 

6. . faltened two. abvilaco-er | feat, and twiſted 2 
«© golden permanent chain about her arms; and ſo 
« mounting her aloft, had hung her up between 
© the clouds and the ſky.?* And yer this legend 


© of Troy they, ſhewed the two lumps of iron 
7 had been hung about the goddeſs, and 

% which Jupiter informs us he let fall there, in 
« order to give future ages a certain proof of that 
« memorable tranſaction 9” 7 1 

Would not this tempt one to canclude, that the b 
commonalty in all ages is the ſame ? - always ready 
to ſwallow a wondrous tale, be it ever fo groſs or 
ſenſcleſs, and to believe a metaphor in its literal 
meaning. Our modern ſages are indeed widely dif. 
ferent from the antient : they, as I obſerved, em · 
ployed their wit in compoſing ſacred allegories, and 

their auth" anon OT ſupporting 


ie # ind poly, es. * 
Into the fields of Troy the anvils down” _ 

I threw ; — that generations yet to come 
/ Might aſk, and know the troth, — — 
Kai Seixyvyre, etc; And accordingly they ſay, that two 
* ſuch maſſes of iron, z little above the poet called 
© anvils, are ſhewed by the people near Troy.“ Eusrarz. 
þ Plato having firſt mentioned what he calls his To or 4, 
yivow I is {x00 and O Tee re, $ wy, 8 Eoopervoc 441% 
with great modeſty adde, LI. I rar A Saudrey dirt, ct, 
 * But now, to diſcourſe concerning the inferior Gods (i. 


} 


| 
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pf the multitude; 10 whoſe paſſions” they knew it | | 


ſoever may be made of it; it is cer. 
ain that fiction and lying are inſeparable from poe- 
J. This was the firſt profeſion'of the müſes; as 
77 told Heſiod one day they appeared to him, 
bile he fed his lambs in a vale of Helicon : «« Shep- 


and explain their generation, 
Capacity + in all theſe things, 
we mult give credit to tho perſons 


mentioned before, who = 
affirm that they are themſelves deſcended from the Gods, | 
"” and who fome way or other, perhaps, may have plainly | 
-alled I ne to the knowlege' of their enitors. We cannot 
w_ refore refuſe our. belief to theſe chil 


{dren of the immortals, 
vid want the neceſſary 
F probability. But in o- 
bedienee to the law, we muſt give credit tw thoſe-who pro · 
els to relate the concerns of their on family.“ Tinza0s, 
2 N Oo 5 e g Fg 
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* and Wt ee eee nns e | 
things to come.“ 
Another antient, of a lofty ſtrain and unbound. 
ed flight, has made a ſort of apology for this par 
of his profeſſion : he has founded it upon the mn · 
ture of mankind, of which he ſeeras to have bad 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt forcible perceptions of am 
poet. It is in the ſtory of Pelops; — ** the lor 
that Neptune bore him after he was taken out di 
the kettle, where he had been boiled, and ali 
the pieces of his body put together, withoui 
4“ loſing a bit, ſave the top of one. ſhoulder, i 
= which they made up with another of ivory. 4 
Then moſt naturally/he adds *; * Wonders ai 
, every where: and till, — ſome way, — an artfy I 
41 tale. dreſſed up with various lies, beguiles ti 
« thoughts of mortal men, nod n more tha 
, truth... 

The eloquent Attic moraliſt is of PR fame opin 
on : © Thoſe, ſays the orator, who woul 
«- ywrite or paint lay thing e to the wle 
* ſhould not chuſe the moſt profitable, but ti 

« moſt fabulous ſubjects. For this reaſon, He 
v mer, in his epic, and the inventers of traged) 
5 deſerve our admiration. They obſeryed this on 
* ginal biaſs in mankind, and have adapted tha 
poetry to it. Homer has wrapt'up the wars an 


en baun rel worxd; ote, Nintdpu/Oxvur, 
1 \Þ "tpoxpar, p Nixon Ria. : 
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al confficts of the heroes in fable; and the tragedi- 
t ans, in the public games, entertain us with the” 
« {ame fables, by geſture and action.“ 
part eee 
na: zngenious countryman, to write an epic poem, with- 
put mixing allegory,” or allowing the ſmalleſt ficti- 
pn throughout the compoſure. It was like lopping 
df a man's limb, and then putting him upon run - 
ut df ing races; though it muſt be owned, that the per- 
d ig ormance © ſhews with what ability he could have 
hou cquitted himſelf, had he been ſound and entire. 
alder But we have at preſent ſo little fiction, and ſo 
oy, much poetry, that it will not be amiſs to hear, a- 
mong the reſt, Socrates's ſenſe of the matter. He 
ad been often commanded in his ſleep, to apply 
es the mſelf to muſic: at firſt, he underſtood the admo- 
iron as if it related to philoſophy ; that being, in 
is opinion, the trueſt harmony, which conſiſted 
n the numbers and meaſures of life. But at laſt, 
wougheing in priſon, he bethought himſelf, that it was 
rulguß test for him to apply to the common poetry. 
ut therefore he firſt ſet about compoſing an-hymn to 
n, Ho polo, whoſe feaſt was then celebrating: but up- 
raged) n a little farther reflection, That a poet, if 
his 088 he would be really ſuch, muſt make, and feign, 
and not juſt write diſcourſes in metre *;” and 
ſars Viaving no talent at allegory himſelf, he took the 


rt 8 Sir W. wenne Gondibert. ; 
N "EyviCas ors F Henri, etc, - =  Tladrgrog d, 
O * 


render the ſubtil relations and mutual influences d 
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firſt fable he remembered of Eſop's, and put it in 
- verſe. | "Va So . . 2 
There is not a circumſtance of this little ſtory, 
which affords not a maxim to a poet. But it ſeen 
range, that a man ſo capable and quick-ſighted in 
characters, and ſo great a maſter of irony as Socrs 
tes, ſhould have no genius for muſicꝰ, and be bar 
ren in mythology, I believe he reaſoned too much; 
was apt to canvaſs his fancies, and not be indulgent 
enough to his imagination, which is the prime i: 
culty of a mythologiſt. It is this, that diſtinguiſh 
es the real poet; and one ſtroke of its plaſtic powalif 
diſcovers him more, than the greateſt magnificencMf 
of words, and pomp of deſcription, - 1 
We are told by the author of the beautiful eſuꝗ 
upon the pleaſures of the imagination 5, ©* Thi ; 
« mankind receive more delight from the fan 
than from the-underſtanding.” Few are capab 
of pleaſures purely intellectual; and every creatu 
Is capable of being pleaſed or diſquieted in ſome dt 
gree by the fancy. Hence, plain naked truth 
either not perceived, or ſoon difreliſhed, But ths 
man who can give his ideas life and colouring, and 


3 


natural cauſes ſenſible and ſtriking; who can | 
ftow upon them 4 human appearance, and the 


weave ther inge a Haage and paſſionate ſtory ; 
him we wn and greedily lears f 


© Plato, name r. 1 Numb, 473 
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_. ſoon after they were born; until at length 

. ſhe brought forth Jupiter and Juno, Ceres and 

Neptune, who rebelled againſt their voracious 

parent, made the beneficent Jupiter king, and 

* deprived Saturn for: ever, both of the power to 

* deſtroy his new offepring, or yet to beget any 

« more: It was then that the ſtubborn multitude 

opened their hearts to the wondrous tale; and with 

A pleaſing amazement received his ſayings : they 

conceived: a high reverence for their teacher, and 

| were ſtruck with an awe and dread of the deit 
3 which he ſung. f 

- unn of having recotirſe to cx 

amples, becauſe the ſabjeR is of a nature ſo ticklih 

and delicate, as not to admit of a direct definition: 

for if ever the Fe'ne ſpars quai was rightly applied, 

It is to the powers of mythology, and the faculty 

that produces it. To go about to deſcribe it, 

would be like attempting inſpiration, or that 

glow of fancy and effuſion of ſoul, which a poet 

feels while in his fit; a ſenſation ſo ſtrong, that 

they expreſs it only by weapons adjurings 

RE RT kia þ 


1 
1 Auditis 7 "Aw nie dt asl, | 
mania“ mee rol . 

Eͤreare per Lutes, amm r 

Wee ee, of ape fbeint ot dure | 


| When fovurite of the wes iv in this em 
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tion, nature appears in her gayeſt drefs;; the nobleſt 
objects come in view ; they turn out their beaute- 
for nothing but reſemblance to join them together 
The torrent of the poetic paſſion is too rapid to ſaf- 
fer conſideration, and drawing of conſequences : if 
the images are but ſtrong enough, and have a-hap- 
py colluſion, the mind joins them together with in- 
conceivable avidity, and feels the joy of the diſ- 
eee ee bender or deliverance 
from a preſſure . 

 Bavarihs Subs tle; an ee 
imagery is ſuſceptible of very different meanings, 
and may be viewed in various, and even oppoſite 
lights: it often takes its riſe from likeneſs which 
hardly" occurs to a cool imagination; and which 
ve are apt to take for ' downright nonſenſe, when 
we are- able to find no connexion between the 
firange compariſon and its intended object. It 
is, in reality, the next thing to madneſs; obſcure 
and ambiguous, with intermixed flaſhes of truth, 
e ſenſe and de bee 


: 1 * 
Wo Salient hind Mi 6 

The furious pricſteſs in her cavern foams, 
Nor bears the God reluctant — but in rag, 
Gaſping, ſhe tries to ſhake bim from her breaſt; 
The harder ſlill he reins her gnawing mouth, a 
e 

1 Vino, EAncid. lib. vi. 


n plent meal eie, The whole of poeſy is na. 
— 6— am 
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_. cophron's; Caſſandra, for inſtance; an /admirable 

imitation of a prophetic fury, which is not ſo ob- g 

ſcure for being a prediction (having, like other hea- 1 

then prophecies“, foretold things that hach fallen Ml * 

- - out before it was wrote g) but it is clouded by the Ml 7 

datt manner of hinting at men and things, in ſuch WM ® 

reſemblances and alluſions, as render it one conti - A 

{ nued train of wild and daring: metaphor.-' -'\ Ml * 

But it is time; my Lord, to look back, and re- = 

ground; for. ſo is every inch that belongs to the I © 

poets: and as we have lately been informed of cer-, 4 

the 

ne! 

the 

ter 

for 

wif 


- tain; countries where-every: thing in nature is re- 
verſed, it is exactly the caſe here, where a little fol- 
ly is preferable to the deepeſt wiſdom, and perſons 
of cool ſenſe are incapable: of the higheſt honours : 
nor haye the poſſeſſed any cauſe to complain, 
while. they may comfort themſelves that they are 
not without company; and thoſe of the moſt emi- 
nent of mankind. That there is 2 grain of folly 
incident to great minds,” is an obſervation not 
entirely conſined to poetry; but extending itſelf to 
Nenn M in e: ernie life : the 


4 every man to ps it : and beſides its belag ſo tore, 

* when it falls into the hands of an envious man, who docs 

* not, care to ſhew, but rather ineline to hide, as much as poſ- 

- * Gble, his wiſdom and knowlege; it is inconcelvable how hard 

n a buſineſs it becomes, and how difficult to conjeQurs what 
* each of them on every point would be at.” 

| PAO! Alcibid,' book ii. 


. . eue Rhea, kid, n. 8. 11. 4. 
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fame flow of ſpirits, Aeg of gd inch 
enable them to excel in ſcience, and reach the 
heights of their profeſſion, hurrying them often be- 
yond the commom meaſures of ordinary life;. by 
which alone the vulgar judge of wiſdom and folly.. 
In natural knowlege it makes a Democritus or an 
Archimedes, who were ſometimes thought a little 
crazy by their countrymen. But when it was ap- 
plied to what they thought divine matters; it aſ- | 
fumed a more venerable habit and ſeverer mien: 
it then required ſubmiſſion and obedience®*: yet 
ill, it preſerved ſomething of the air and look of 
the original paſſion; ſomething of the ecſtatic man- 
ner of an agitated mind. This is ſo true, that 
thoſe. who were inclitied to falſify the charac- 

ter, and wanted to paſs theniſelves upon mankind, 
for the truly inſpired; were obliged to adopt like» 
wiſe the appearance, and affect a maddiſh behavi- 
_ to give a ſanction to the cheat b. 


4 


„A fer jabet ipft Dus 2 fi maya focerder, etes : 
So God himſelf commands, the prieſteſs fo, _ 

Of great Bellona propheſy'd divine. 

She, when the Goddeſs moves, infuriate — 

Fears neither rattling flames, nor knotty ſeourge; 

She wounds ber ſtreaming arms with many. a gaſh, 

And ſtands before the blood-beſprinkled ſhrine ; 

She ſtands her fide thruſt through, ber boſora gor'd; 

And ſings, taught by the Goddeſs, things jo come. 

T1BVUL. Hleg. 2,6. 

— Bona pars non ungues porere curat. eto. 

— For this good reaſon, 

Some brother bards care not to ſhave their "EY 
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What may be the: appearances, or aſpects of 
tchiags natural or divine, Which have the virtue 
thus to ſhake our frame, and raiſe ſuch a commo- 
tion in the ſoul, I will not ſo much as enquire: 
the ſearch, I ſhould ſuſpoct, would be fruitleſs, if 

not irreverent : it would be like prying into the 
author of fairy-favours, which deprives the curious 
enquirer of his preſent enjoyment, while the court. 
ed phantom mocks his eager graſp, or preſents him 


with a turf, or ſtone, inſtead of a Goddeſs; The m 
objects, they ſay, of this paſſion, diſcover them - K. 
ſelves, like a coy beauty A but by halves; it is well 0 
if you obtain a ſide· glance, or a paſſing ſmile: they byl 
cannot bear to be ſtared at, and far leſs to be criti. * 
cized, and taken to pieces: it is unlawful to doubt of gu 
their charms, and the ready way to elude their 05 


force, and rob ourſelves of the delightful aſtoniſh- 
ment. But this far perhaps we may preſume to 
carry our enquity-without offence, and venture to 
fay, that the original cauſe of this paſſion muſt be 
- ſome nenen ſ ublime N ere it produces ſuch 


Nor pare n nails ; but ſhun the eyes of men; 
Seldom appear at plays, or public walks : 
For ſo the name and dignity of poor: 
Ts to be gin. d. . Hon. de Arte Poet 
4 Kadoav uly op ty Tac, ge. Im; general. ' through 
the whole of hiſtoric mythology, we ought by no- means to 
be too nice in ſifting the truth, nor too moroſe in going + 
* bout to confute the legend by every argument that can be 
brought againſt it.” Diop. StcuL. book it. 
Non copri ſue Bellezze, . e non Þ eſpoſe. 
5 de eicher hid, nor ye expoſed her charms, 


* 
bt 
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admired effects: its dictates, in many places, are 
received with profound ſubmiſſion; and the perſons 
touched with it are held in high veneration.” 
Modern hiſtory informs us of certain countries, 
where they pay a devout regard to mad people. 
They look upon them as favoured with ſom̃e nearer 
aſpects of heavenly things than are allowed to other 
men, and as having ſomewhat about them ſacred 
and divine. As I do not pretend to account for 
this ſtrange opinion, I can only, as it were, gueſs, 
by parallel caſes, what may be the reaſon of it: 
and without going ſo far back as the prophetic Si- 
byls- or the truth-telling, but diſregarded Caſſan- 
dra, we find abundance of examples in later anti- 
quity, of the deference paid to the ecſtatic race. 
The antient Greeks have expreſſed the ſenſe they 
had of their condition, by the very name they 
gave them“: from its origin we know how 
inſeparable they thought the ſymptoms of mytho- 
ogy and madneſs, They ſaw the perſons under 
ther paſhon, neither. looking nor ſpeaking like o- 
her mortals : they were amazed at their change of 
voice and feature; and could not perſuade them- 
elves, but that they muſt be actuated by ſome 
igher genius than was competent to mankind. . 
But it was not only the appearance that ſtruck 
hem ; they were led into the ſame way of thinking, 
dy the imagined effects of this paſſion. Some of the 


&MANTIZ. 


gine that mere humanity could penetrate into the 


obſervers could diſcover no path to guide them 
- through. the abyſs of ages, to the fates of families 


- 
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proficients in- it, they [thought capable to info (iſ 


- them of the will of heaven, and deſcribe the dee: . 


of heaven-born heroes: others of them, to foretel W** 
what would happen on earth; and eaſily inferred © 
the ſacredneſs of the cauſe from its wonderful and 
beneficent influence, They were not able to ima: 


depths of futurity, or unravel that combination of 
cauſes, which they called chance: their acuteſt 


and nations latent in the womb of time .: of courſe, 


therefore, they admired the darkeſt hint given by 
an oracle, and received the moſt diſtant notice of 


an approaching event, as a meſſage from heaven, Wi © 
© We reap, ſays the philoſopher, notable advan - * 
tages from madneſs, which comes to us as a gif b 
* of the Gods. There is, for inſtance, the pro- * 
t pheteſs of Delphi, and the prieſteſſes of Dodona, | ſo 
4% who in their madneſs have done great and ſignal © 
«« ſervices to Greece, both of a public and private th 
« nature, but little or nothing when in their wits Wi ale 


. « Tt would be tedious to enter upon the ſtory d nl 
the Sibyls, or tell of many others, who, unde © 


«© the power of a furious divining ſpirit, have fore 


| ed, 
o Neiyua roc ar xa H, ete. e on 
Of things to come, tis hard to know the end; Let 


Or how th' Almighty means it to fulfill: 
A vail of darkneſs human ſight defends, 
And marks the narrow limits of our skill. 
S1Mo NIDES 
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« warned numbers of people of things Hit 
« to come. At times there fell upon certain fami 
« lies ſome cruel diſtempers, or other ſevere afflic-. 
« tion, to puniſh them for the crimes of their pro- 
* genitorsz but if any of them is ſeized with thig 
« ecſtatic ſpirit, and begin to propheſy, a cure is 
found: they fly to prayers and holy ceremonies, ' 
and light upon certain expiatory and myſtic rites. 


| * which free the perſon thus inſpired, and is a 

\ WF f2oding remedy in all ſuch caſes to poſterity.) 

F « But the moſt beautiful madneſs, and amiable F 
.- poſſeſſion, is, when the love of the muſes ſeiz 
1 upon a ſoft and ſuſceptible mind: it is then 


* that it exalts the ſoul; and throwing it into 


l ecſtaſies, makes it break forth in hymns and 
bags, or other ſtrains of poeſy, and at once cele- 
u brate the high atchie vements of antient times, 
and inſtruct the generations to come. This is 
ao certain, that whoever, he be that pretends to 
aul che favours of the muſe, without partaking of 
ae this madneſs, from an opinion perhaps, that art 
it alone is ſufficient to make a poet, he may aſſure 
Vd himſelf that he will fail in his character; his 


ade work will be lame; and while the productions 
ore, of the inſpired ecſtatic train are read and admir- 
ed, his ſober performance will fink in ard 


on ©,” 


Let us acquieſce i in this extend, x 14 Lord, in ſo 


0 Plato in Phacdro, 
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far as it regards poetry ; aud after a fruitleſs attempt 
or two, get looſe at laſt from a an . ſub 
i b the n g 
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HAVE ſomewhere read of a famous paints 

who, to give proof of his art, had painted 

+ leeping fatyr ; that after the firſt deſign was finil 

ed, he began to think it might be proper to dive 

Nify and enliven i it, with the addition of a count 

bay ſtanding aſide and gazing at the creature, a 

aftaid to awake him. He tried it; and expreſſ 

10 happily the curioſity and wonder in the innoca 

face of the young peaſant, that when the pity 

was expoſed to view, and the people came flocki 

to ſee it, their whole attention, turned upon the 

unct of the piece: they admired the wonderi 

boy, were delighted with the native ſimplicity: 

; Farprize in his look: and all the maſter's art, int 

preſſing the character and uncouth proportions 

the principal figure, was overlooked and thro 
AW. Ta 1 | 4 

? I make little doubt but this may be frequet 

the caſe of thoſe who attempt to deſign 

moral originals, as well as natural ones. They! 

ter ſo deeply into one paſſion or biaſs of humat 


that, to uſe the painters phraſe, they quite over- 
charge it. Thus T have feen a whole ſyſtem of mo- 


rals- founded” upon à ſingle pillar of the inward 


frame; and the entire conduct of life, and all cha- 
rafters in it, accounted for, ſometimes from fa per- 
ſition, ſometimes from pride, and moſt commonly 
from intereſf.” They forget how various a creature 
it is they are painting; how many ſprings and 
weights, nicely adjuſted and balanced, enter into 
the movement, and” require a jult allowance to be 
made to their ſeveral clogs and impulles, ere you 


hem are willing to acknowlege ſo much; and, like 


boy, how beautiful ſoever in himſelf, | becauſe he 
lipſes'the principal repreſentation, _ . | 

Whether any ſuch enormity has happened i in 72.3 
ep or other of this enquiry, or whether it would 
be worth while to lop off the excreſcence, if it prove 
roubleſome, I ſubmit to your Lordſhip's determi- 
tation, All I wiſh for, is a ſhort demur in the ſen-. 
ence, until we regain a cooler temper to conduct 


chief part of Homer's works cannot be under- 
ood without ſome knowlege of its nature and ori- 
in, nor taſted without a conſciouſneſs of his dex- 
erity in the application. Eyen the lively author 
the dae oke Dead, with all bis FE 
n 


1 
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an define ts operation and effects. But few of - 


e honeſt painter, go and daſh out the ſo perfluous . 


Is to the end of the ſearch, and to teach us, what 
iſe is to be made of the mad mythological vein ? 
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Hit may ſtumble upon an allegory.” 


* diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts: the one abſtracted 


=_ Being a compariſon of the harmony and diſcord, 
. < the reſemblance and diſſimilitude of the powers 


tal. The other, ſudden and flaſhy ; rapid feel. 


. The. firſt of theſe may be called artificial, and the 


preſſes it. This laſt cannot be learned; but like 


* diviſion is to obſerve; that Homer had the hap 


proportioned culture.” They conſpired to bl 


* 


on, has put it as a maxim in the mouth of the poet, 
That as it is the beſt way to propheſy of diſtant 
things, and wait for events to fulfil it; fo in 
poetry, there is nothing like ſending forth a fable 
into the world, in hopes that ſome time or * 


Mythology, taken in the largeſt 5 muſt be 


and cool; the reſult of great ſearch and ſcience: 


<« and parts of the univerſe.“ It often conſiſts of 
their fineſt proportions and hidden aptitudes ſet to. 
gether, and perſonated by a being acting like a mor. 


„ ings, and ſtarts of a paſſion not in our power; 


ſecond natural mythology ; the one is a ſcience, 
and may be learned; the ather is the faculty that 
for the moſt part, if not always, invents and ex- 


other” natural powers, admits of culture and in- 
provement. The uſe I would make of ſuch 


« pieſt opportunities the world could give, to ac 
«« quire the one, and improve the other.“ 
It is but calling to mind his climate and paren- 


tage, his education and buſinefs, to be perſuade - * 
of the fair chance he had for a noble capacity and . *? 


— 
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him with ſo powerful an influence, that the ſaga- 
cious Democritus, ſtruck with admiration of his 
genius, and its effects, ſaid in a happily invented 
word, That" it apprbached to Divinity . And as 
for acquired knowlege in the mythological way, 
had he been to range over the globe, he could have 
pitched upon no country, in any age before or ſince, 
ſo proper for his Wee then Nina 
of Egypt. 

In Egypt he night bake their ede cddidrit- 
ing the origin of things; he would be informed of 
the antiquity of Pam and the inyentions of Thoth: 
he would hear their ſtatute-ſongs and legal hymns, 
handed down for thouſands of years, and contaiu- 
ing the principles of their primitive theology: the 
nature af the elements, the influences of the planets, 
the courſe:of the year, and inſtincts ef animals. 
How attentively would he liſten to the ſongs of 
their goddeſs ! — the compoſitions of the beneficent 
Is“; who, while on earth, condeſcended thus to 
employ the muſes, and preſcribe the form in which 
ſhe would be - worſhipped” after ſhe was gone 
Theſe he would imbibe ; and, like fome young 
Druid come over from Gaul to ſtudy undet the 
Britiſh prieſts, the ſenior doctors of their oral my- 


- 


a "Ownpog bete x x Stad veg. 4 Sion: Ass, I. 

o Ra pact, etc. They aſſert in Egypt, that the facred 
bywns, preſerved among them fo long a time, were cora- 
* poſed by the goddeſs Ils. PLATO * book ii. i 
4 P 3 
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ſteries, he would return to his country fully inſtruct. 
ed, anda maſter in their emblematical mythology. 
Never was there a people ſo addicted to metaphor 
and alluſion: their very method of writing or {a 
cred ſculpture, was a complete and ſtanding ſyſtem 
of natural ſimiles's. It Was an immenſe collecti- 
„ on of all the relations, and analogous cigcum- 
| * ſtances, they could find in a long courſe of ob- 
«« ſervation, between human affairs, and the na. 
4 ture and make of birds, beaſts, fiſhes; reptiles, 
e «« inſets, ; or whatever animated or inanimated 
thing they imagined moſt conſonant in its man- 
&« ners and cxconomy 0 What they wanted to re- 
* preſent.” * 
Thus when they would Gonily a dutiful child, 
they painted a ſtork; becauſe: that bird, as they 
fancied, being fed by its dam, and taught to fly, 
never afterwards leaves her, but accompanies and 
| | tends her until ſhe die of old age. When they had 
a mind to repreſent a woman that had been once 
With child, they painted a lioneſs ; becauſe they 
believed that animal to conceive but once. When 
they deſigned: to paint a man univerſally hated and 
— ſhunned, they drew an cel, which is found in com- 
pany wich no other fiſh, 

They had likewiſe a ſingular way of expreſſing ab 
ſtracted ideas; ſuch as pleaſure and pain, impoſl 
bility, antiquity, happineſs, and the like. Thus, to 
expreſs pleaſure, they painted the number fixteer, 

which they looked upon as the year of life when 


ut 
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| nankind is capable of mutual enjoyment. For an 
impoſſibility, they delineated two feet walking upon 
water, and to denote any ching very antient, they 


Ninted'a bundle of their papyrus, & plant which = 


they thought the firſt food of mortals, before tho in- 
vention of corn, or eating of: fleſh, Sometimes their 
characters did not only contain a ſimple expreſſion. 
of a fact or the manner of it, but likewiſe exhi> 
bited the reaſons and cauſe ; eſpecially if it was a na- 

tural appearance that happened in their country, or 
any thing relating to the dito of dme, '« or the - 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies. 


* 


= 


e. Thus, im order to explain the overflowing of the 
Nile, they firſt painted a lion; becauſe the inunda - 
d, non of Egypt happens conltantly in June, when 
dhe ſun is in that ſign of the Zodiac. Under him 
od three water-veſſels ; and the figure of a heart 
na vith a tongue, in the midſt of them. The three 
dad WW vros, neither more nor leſs in number, denoted the 


nce {Ml three cauſes, as they conceived, ' concurring in the 
hey ¶ Production of the phenomenon, One they aſcribed 
hen to the ſoil of Egypt; of ſuch a nature, they faid, as 
and wo generate moiſture in itſelf : the ſecond ſtood for 
on- the influence of the ocean, whoſe waves, according 
to Thales, were then impelled into the river's. 
mouth by the Eteſian winds: though that part aſ- 
ligned to the ocean may rather favour the opinion 
f Euthymenes, That the Nile takes. its riſe from 

the Atlantic, and yearly overflows its banks, at 
at the ſeaſon when theſe winds beat upon the 
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| | «: coaſt, and drive 2 greater quantity of water into 
| che mouth of the cavern/that feeds it ©.” The 

| third urn expteſſod the true cauſe of the annual de. 

| | luge ; the prodigious rains that fall about that time 
$1} in the ſouthern parts of Ethiopia, and are gathered 
1 by a lange circle of mountains into the baſon ot 

— lake, where the Nile has its origin. Theſe make 
3 | it ſwell above its banks; and lay the Lower Egypt 

I | under water for three months in the year 
The heart was an emblem of the Nile: itſelf, az 
it gave life: and motion to Egypt; in the ſame man- 
ner as the other does to the human body: and the 
annexed tongue repreſented humidity, the great 
cauſe of their happineſs; and according to them 
and their ſcholars -, the firſt nme principle 
of being, 

Theſe, my Lord, . 
0d humour of the Egyptians. I could with 
pleaſure add to-them, both for the curioſity of what 
they contain, and becauſe they abound with image 


4 Navigavi Atlanticum mare, etc. -* I have failed the At lagu 
* lantic ocean: — out of it the Nile flows, and increaſes dur 
. ing the ſcaſon of the Etelian wind: for then the ſea-water ryrog 
_ * js. forced out in greater quantity by the ſtrength of the jolos 
* winds; but when they ceaſe, and the ocean ſabſides, tha Th 
the flood in the tiver likewiſe abates. Moreover, the tat wor 
* of that ſea is ſweetiſh, and the monſters in it reſemble thoſe MF ſupe 
© found in the Nile.“ Erk. N ap. Sen. Nat. Quel eith; 
lib. iv. F. 2. | and 
þ *Nparoaruves Mane It oy Ruf,; 8. &. xt. 44+ in h 

c Thales, and the Ionic School. 
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ry, and fill the mind with more ſenſations than a- 
py other kind of writing. I could run over the 


ſurprizing reſemblance they found between the ſun 
and a puny inſect, the common beetle, in its gene- 


ration, ĩnſtinct, and parts. I could relate the ſym- 
pathy they ohſerved between the moon at her 
change, and the cynocephalus or ape; an animal, 
3s they ſaid, deſigned. by nature for a ſacred ſymbol, 


an Egyptian prieſt : and from theſe; and ſuch like, 
we might explain a part of the reaſon of their mon- 


prehenſion ſtops me, leſt it be ſaid, that all this 
while I am but indulging a conjecture, and pleaſing 


does it appear, that he knew ec granads of thein 
« religion,” ' 


tained of their rites and religious ceremonies, is ſomething. 
Gogular. Od, yap Seren, 30 ,, zu uns Jed; 


2 25 (Serif dv voi ues) t yu He xu, leur gig AXA rd 
Al vd xo N xpeatus arias, Te J ins AH xopolde 


joins is, en rd tel 'Kpopueue, the regard they pay to the Onion. 
* The Egyptians, ſays he, have inſrrted nothing into their 
* worſhip without a. reaſon, nothing merely fabulons, nothing: 
* ſuperſtitious, (as many ſuppoſe ;) but their inſtitutions have 
* either a reſpect to morals, or to ſomething uſeful in life ;. 


and many of them bear à beautiful reſemblance of ſome fact 


& in hiſtory, 0 or, x {ow appear ences in nature,” 
N et "Loudls f Ode. 


in ſo far as it comes into the world circumciſed like 
ſtrous ſtatues, and baboon-worſhip ©, But an ap- 


myſelf with an imaginary ſcheme; That Homer 
never learned the Egyptian mythology, neither 


The opinion which the wiſe and learned Plutarch enter- 


rrroc 'Iorropieng & Duoizng 5519 : and the very example he ſub- 
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178 An Enquiry into the Life." 
The argument of the greateſt; weight to prove 
that he did, is taken from the allegories that are 
found in his writings. They contain the ſame doc- 
trine and theogony as we are well aſſured was de- 
livere& by Orpheus; and in the ſame veiled and my- 
ſtic manner: ſo that with the ſame certainty as we 
can ſay, ſuch à man is a ſtoic, another an Epicu- 
rean, and another a ſceptic, we can affirm, that 
Homer is an Egyptian mythologiſt. We immedi. 
_ ately ſuſpect a man to be a diſciple of a particular 
{e&; and inſtructed in this or the other ſchool, 
from his way of writing, and uſing the terms pecu- 
lar: to that ſect. But if we find him building like- 
wiſe upon the ſame principles, and delivering the 
lame maxinis, we no · longer doubt of bis preceptor, 
The Egyptian religion and doctrines Were ſet- 
fled in the ſouthern parts of Greece, by Denaus 
and his poſterity. Afterwards Orpheus, Muſæus, 
Melampus, and their ſucceſſors, ſpread them over all 
the country, Homer, who came after them; made 
no change upon thoſe rites and opinions : and yet 
we ſind his writings appealed to, as the, ſtandard of 
their private belief, and grand directory of public 
worſhip, Is. not this the ſame as to ſay, That 
_ « Homer's poetry contains the ſame principles and 
% precepts with thoſe of the Egyptian theologue, 
« and was, the perfecteſt collection of them the 
Grecians had in writing?“ Nor are there want. 
ing other proofs, not only of our poet's following 


” 
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the general doctrine of the Egyptians, and of the 
Grecian law-giver their ſcholar, but plainly borrow- 
ing images and deſcriptions from him, and inſert- 
ing them in his poetry: eſpecially, if your LordMiip 
will take it upon the word of the {early fathers of 
our church, it will be eaſy to make out noting 
leſs than downright plagiariſm. 

„Homer, ſays one of them , ſtretching his pri- 
t vilege as à poet, and from an emulation of the 
« glory which Orpheus had acquired, myftically 
introduces a plurality of Gods, that he might 
« not appear to diſſent from the other's poetry. 
Ne has copied him ſo cloſe, that the reſemblance | 
© appears in the very firſt line of his works: Ot. 


A pheus having begun his poem witn 15 4 
| Min Adds Ove dan nem: 
t- Homer copies y 
us Ven Aol Ole Thais A8: 


15; *« chooſing rather to offend in the meaſure of his 
all * yerſe,: than to be the firſt that made mention of 
de © the name of the Gods.“ 
yet Another primitive writer“ hath recorded 0 
| of inſtances of his borrowing largely both from Or- 
7 pheus and Muſæus. He informs us, that Orpheus 
having ſaid a very harſh thing of the fair ſex, - 
Qs & arten , N pus dave ywan®, - 
Nothing. fierce and impudent as woman : 
Homer had juſt changed a word, and faid, 


"=... Juſtin Martyr, 6 Clemens Alexandria. Strom. 8. 
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-mortals, Homer had but tranſcribed it in the ſixth 


„ the ground, and the ſprouting wood ſent forth 
others at the approach of ſpring; ſo one genera- 


« tion of men fails, and another comes in its room. 
The father gives ſome other examples of the ſame 


clops falling aſleep; which, he ſays, Homer took 


From Orpheus's repreſentation of Saturn in the 
Fenz: : 


ject: only ſo far we may preſume to uſe their au- 
thority in ſecular matters, as they firſt intended to 


e ter of his religious and philoſophical allegorics; 
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ts d antrie H xirrige d νννE8⸗ 
Nothing ſo dire and -imipudent as woman. 
ae Muſcus firſt employed the beautify] 
and juſt oompariſon of the growth and decay of the 
leaves of trees, to expreſs the tranſitory ſtate of 


Iliad, © That as the wind ſtrewed the leaves upon 


kind; particularly the noble deſcription of the Cy. 


Ker eee _ aucb, uad Jy; tar ure, 
He ann 
- - Out-ftretcif'd be lay, 
His 1 nock reclin'd ; then funk in Jeep, 
The all-ſubduing God, | 
With what views theſe antient authors have made 


ſuch obſervations, or how far they have ſucceeded 


in them, is a queſtion remote from our preſent ſub- 


prove, That Homer was not himſelf the author 
e of the polytheiſm which he ſang, nor the inven- 


* but had received them, at firſt or ſecond hand, 
* from the Egyptians,” 
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In this reſpe&, it would not be difficult for any 
body who is acquainted with Homer's writings, and 
who looks over the few fragments of Orpheus, to 
make other remarks to the ſame purpoſe. As for 
inſtance, that beautiful deſcription of heaven, fo 
joſtly admired, aud tranſcribed by 1 N 
Ouvauunoud* ON $201 Ocoy EA. | 
Radiant from heaven he came ; — the 51 -abedes, 
And ſeat unſbaken of th immortal Gods: | 
The happy land, where tempeſis never blow, 
Mor chilling ſbowers deſcend, nor fleecy ſnow ; 

Th unclouded ſky fmiles with perpetual day, 

And light eternal darts a gladdening ray 

This deſcription bears a great reſemblance to thoſe 
lines of the . * the antients called 
Orpheus:) 


* 


Auen d 2. — | 
To d dvayaTay, oe 420% kl 

. Th abodes of men 

He fever'd from th' immortals, to poſſeſs 

A bliſsful ſeat, exempt from all exceſs : 

Where from above no chilling cold is ſent, 

Nor ſcorching ardour fires the element: 

Where \Phebus' axle rewls the middle reed, | 

And temperate mildneſs dwells beneath the God. 


names. 
ame author, we have examples of thoſe hidden 


Q 


Here the thought is the ſame, and ſeveral of the 
In the fragments that paſs under the name & the 


pleces of art employed by our poet, to give his 
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182 . Enquiry into the Life 
work an air of divinity and inſpiration. Such is 
the invocation of his muſe at the beginning of his 
| poem, and his mentioning the celeſtial appellations 
of men and things, as if he had nnderſtood the lau- 
| guauge of the Gods, As to the firſt, beſides what 
| is told above, there is another addreſs to his genius 
| recorded by Tzetzes: f 
| Ny & de wot nap Ae, bh MAD, 
| where the epithet comes from a mountain in Thrace, 
| in the Odryſian country. For the ſecond, Briare, 
| us's two names are later than the moon's : 
:  MigaTo f dMw Tyedtey dreh WW Ts San 
| IF AG,, 1A "Emo I Ts Mm, 


_—  ———————— — — — 


HS foe Ne, h dow, v. Nd. 
Another earth of boundleſs ſize he form'd, 
Selene calld in heaven ; but the tribes 

Of men term it the Moon : ſbe, like this globe, 

Has many hills, and towns, and ty roofs. 

: But however theſe things may be, whether co · 
incidences from chance, or imitations ariſing from 

+ al a parity of principles and manners, we may ſafelj 
þ1 conclude, that Homer drew his mythology fron 
+4 theſe three ſources : Firſt, from the form of wor: 
ſhip already eſtabliſhed in his country: Secondly, 

| from the traditional doctrines of Orpheus and Ve 
—_ . - jzmpus, who firſt-formed the Grecian ceremonic, 
4 and gave that people a notion of immortality : And 
| Haftly, which was the parent of the other two, 
from the Egyptian learning. 


* 
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ty and legal inſtitutions in religion ſeem to aſſure us 
that it was. But the deſign of the examples in that 
way, was to ſhew their manner of thinking and 
writing upon natural and religious ſubjects: from 
which of conſequence we muſt ſuppoſe, thatif Homer 
was among them, as it appears he was, a man fo 
capable and inquiſitive, could not return without 
learning ſomething of their rites, and the reaſons 
of them; that is, of tficir mythology. — - 
With reſpect to the traditional part of bis inſtruc- 
tion, it may be aſked, How it was preſerved in times 
of ſuch ignorance and diforder ? And thro' what 
channels it could be conveyed to Homer? Though 
this queſtion be upon the matter anſwered already, 
and that the age in Which be lived is too remote, 
to allow us to ſpeak with certainty of his inſtructor; | 
yet we can give an account of ſome great men who had 
the honour to paſs for his teachers, and were named 
as ſuch by the learned and wiſe among the antients. 

And firſt, Pronapides of Athens is given for his 

maſter :. Diodorus the Sicilian, whoſe au thority i is 
doubly valuable, as an hiſtorian and acritic, honours 
him with the appellation of Manowa®- Fi Ewu; and 
adds that he had written in the Pelaſgic character, 


. 
2 
© Biblioth. lib. ii. A poet of a fine genius. 


1 would not be underſtood in this, as if I affirm- 1 
ed that Homer had gone through a courſe of hiero- | 
glyphics in Egypt: perhaps that ſcience was not i 
then brought” to ſuch perfection, as it afterwards 1 
attained ; though their high pretenſions to antiqui- 1 


— — —— — — — 
- —— — - 
\ ha . » -- © $6 a — 


vited by this ſituation, which lay juſt oppoſite to 


ons. He compoſed, at his return, the Atta mt im 


and viewed Italy, at that time almoſt as barbarous 


/ 
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in imitation of Linus and his N that his ſub. 
jet was likewiſe the ſame; The primeval Hate of 
nature ; which he accordingly inſcribed ne, 
The firft world. | | 

— After him, Ariſteus the 1 northern travel- 
ler has the faireſt pretenſions. He was a native of 
Proconneſus, a little iſland in the Propontis, near 
the ancient Cyzicus; a delicious, place, and par- 
taking of the bleſſings of that happy climate. In- 


Thrace, he viſited that country, wandered a great 
way up among the Scythians, and was the firſt who 


gave the Greeks any knowlege of the northern nati- 


Arimaſpian poetry containing an account of the ſe- 
veral tribes of the Barbarians he had gone through, 
and. particularly, of the One-eyed Arimaſpians, as he 
calls them, the fierae/t of men“. 

After this, Ariſteus made a voyage weſtward, 


as the Scythians themſelves; and both at home and 
in his'travels, he ſeems to have performed ſome 
feats of an extraordinary nature 4, which raiſed the 
vonder of his contem poraries, and made him be loo - 
ed upon as a god, er at leali as a divine man. This 
opinion would not be weakened by his writing 


c Herodot. Melp. lib. iv. 
„ Apixalog 8 xomrig, ete. Ariſtens, the author of the Ari- 
+ maſpian poems, as they are commouly called, — a quack, if 
* ever there was one in the world,” STRABO's Geog, lib, 13. 


* = — — 1 IS 


gecd. 10. an Mritingt of Homes: 
a Theogony, like the reſt of the ancient ſages ; 
and exerciſing "himſelf in a field, where anciently 
philoſophy and religion ſtrove which would moſt af- 
fiſt the other, and made an effort in common for the 
good of mankind. 

Between thoſe two, Pronapides and Ariſteus, lies 
the claim of inſtructing Homer. Creophilus too is 
named asa competitor; but his pretenſions had bet- 
ter been ſmothered, as we ſaw formerly. How to 
determine between the remaining pretenders, ſur- 
paſſes my abilities ; and I muſt in this particular 
join with an author, who, though an admirer of 


"185 


our poet, has exerciſed his eloquence, in proving - 


him unjuſt to the Trojans, and injurious to the beau- 
teous Helen. It is Dion Chryſoſtome I mean, who 
gives it as his opinion, That as the preciſe time 


and place of his birth was not certainly known 


« among the Greeks, ſo it was likewiſe a queſtion, 
'« Who had been his maſter in wiſdom and poetry * ?” 


But there is another channel ſtill, through which 


this kind of ſcience might flow down to Homer ; 
not indeed directly from Egypt, but from a Pheni- 
cian or Egyptian Colony. Your lordſhip knows the 
invidious ſtory that goes of Hippocrates the father 
of medicine : It was a cuſtom among the ancients, 


When any one recovered of a diſeaſe, to write or 
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engrave an account of their cure upon a tablet, and 


hang it up in the temple of Eſculapius, in ſign 


of gratitude to the God, who they thought had di. 
rected them to the remedy. Theſe tablets, they 
ſay, containing the hiſtory of all ſorts of diſtempers, 
and their method of cure, Hippocrates peruſed; 
and having made himſelf maſter of the knowleg: 
they, afforded, | afterwards ſet fire to the temple, 
that he might enjoy ſuch a treaſure, without a ri- 
vel. ann 1 75 Sit 

Much of the ſame kind is the account we have of 
Homer's inſtruction; only he ſpared tlie records 
from which he drew it. It was in the firſt or ſecond 
generation after Oedipus, ſays Diodorus, that The- 
bes was ſacked a ſecond time by Alcmæon. A- 
** mong the captives he carried off, was the old 
, blind prophet Tireſias, who died by the way: 
ve but his daughter, the celebrated Manto, was ſent 
** to Delphi as a part of the ſpoil. She was no leſs 


* ſkilled in divination than her father; and while ſhe 


«© ſtayed in Apolla's temple, made great improve- 
ments in the art, She was favoured by the 
God]; and having a wonderful genius, compoſed 
{© Oracles of all kinds, and in different forms, al- 


'* legorical, prophetical, and moral. Theſe were 


preſerved in the temple; and from them, fays 
ed upon as a God, or at. leaſt as a divine man. 
This opinion wonld not be weakened by his writing 


Seft. 10. and Mritings of Hof,. 187 
« the hiſtorian, Homer borrowed many verſes, am 
'« inſerted thent as ornaments into his own poetry a. 
How imaginary ſoever this inſinuation may ap- 
pear, it would be raſh to condemn it as entireiy 
groundleſs. It carries indeed in its face, a certain 
air of fablez but if narrowly viewed, and the cir- 
cumſtances weighed, I believe it will be allowed to 
bear an application of the proverb, © That if noe 
* true, it is at leaſt well contrived.” The founda- 
tion of the ſtory, that is, Alcmæon's expedition 
the ſacking of Thebes ; its deſolation long after, 
even during the Trojan war, are certain and un. 
doubted facts: the neighbourhood of the Delphic 
oracle ; the ſuppoſed ſanctity of that place; and 
the conſtant cuſtom of the country to ſend a part of 
the booty. to Apollo, make the ſubſequent parts 


of it look probable. 
But when hs le the oder nan 2> 


riſing from the Oracle itſelf, and from Homer's'own 
works, it becomes difficult for us to refuſe our af- 
ſent : as firſt, that the places where hymns, ſongs, 
pzans, and poetry in general was uſed and known, 
vere anciently no other than the temples and altars 
of the Gods: the temple of Apollo in particular, 
hich Homer in his hymn to Diana calls the plenti- 
| habitation of the Delphi, was the place where, he 
js, * the ſiſter of Phebus uſed to come, and cele- 


„ Diodorus, book iy. 
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brate the meeting of the muſes and the graces . 
Next, that the Oecpæ ra or Sayings of the God were 
preſerved with a peculiar care : they were inſcribed 
ſometimes in wood, and ſometimes in plates of me- 
tal, and hung up on the pillars that encloſed the 
Advre or Sanctuary. Nay Plutarch aſſures us, that 
there was commonly about the temple at Delphi, 
1 ſet of men of a poetical turn, whoſe buſineſs it 
was to ſit round the oracle on ſolemn days, and re. 
ceive the voice from Pythia's mouth, which they 
were afterwards to wrap up ina vehicle of words, in 
what phraſe and meaſure they thought conveni 
ent *. 
For ſuch were the manners, continues the hu- 
«*« mane philoſopher, of theſe early times, and ſo 
general was the propenſity to harmony and num- 
*« bers, that every ſcience was delivered im verſe: 
“ nothing in hiſtory, nothing in philoſophy, and 
* ina word, no accident or tranſaction that want. 
15 e voice and deſcription, but what wore the garþ 


L dy tray Trpphj Inpooxereg le xt, etc. 
But when the Goddeſs of the chace forſakes 
© Her pleaſure, and unbends ber filver bow, 
_  *.- To Delphi's wealthy ſhrine her courſe ſhe takes, 
To guide the fweeteſt chorus earth can ſhow ; 
Muſes and Graces mix'd. * Opanp. big Apr 


3 This is contiemad by Strabo : Hudiay Jr xopivn, en 
Pythia, having received the inſpiration or blaſt, utters pie 
* phecies both in verſe and proſe; but the latter are put in! 


- metre by certain poets, retainers 20 the temple.” 
STRABO, book þ 


* 
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« of the muſes, and in it was admired. Nor for 
t certain, did the Delphian God refuſe the loved 
% ornament to his own art, or drive the divine 
% muſe from the facred Tripod: he invited her to 
it, and fanned the poetic fire: he cheriſhed the 
© pregnant breaſt, inſpired it with images, and ex- 
« alted the myſterious fublime of the ſoul, until 
« jt burſt forth in ſtrains befitting his ſhrine.” 
But this is not all : we know from Homer's own 
mouth, that this very temple was in high reputa- 
tion long before his days: that it was honoured 
by the adjacent nations, conſulted by princes, and 
bad arrived at an immenſe pitch of wealth and 
fame. We find in the Odyſſey, that Agamemnon 
had conſulted it in perſon, before he undertook the 
expedition to Troy: and in the Iliad, Achilles 
tells the ambaſſadors, from that prince (Agamem- 
non) “ That he would not marry his daughter, 
“ though ſhe had the beauty of Venus, and the 
« {kill of Minerva; that he would have no peace 
„with him, nor part in the war; that he was re- 
* ſolved to go home to Pythia, and ſhun his im- 
pending fate; ſince his life was of more worth - 
'* to him than all the wealth within the walls of 


a 'Ng yap xprier wudioare Dee Are, etc, 
For ſo bright Phoebus had foretold their fate, 
That day he trod the ſtony temple's gate 
Of holy Pythos : then the bitter root 
Of woe began to ſhoot to Greece and Troy. © - | 
: ODYSSEY, ix. 
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Troy; and (to inhance the compariſon) more 


- his eye, and repreſented the building from the view 
of the ſtately original. Or if this belief ſhould be 


our information of the antiquity and firſt ſettlement 


4 project ſuch an eſtabliſhment ; or endowed with 


as er n the purpoſes of heaven, and 
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% than all the treaſures that are preſerved within 
* the flone-built gate of the rocky Pythes, the abode 
* of the ſoothſaying Apollo ®,” * 

This is Homer's deſcription of the Stadion of 
the oracle : when we compare it with the accounts 
left us by hiſtorians and travellers *, it appears ſo 
natural and juſt, that we eaſily believe the poet 
muſt have had the rough aſpe of the mountain in 


thought fond or illuſive, it is not impoſſible to 
heighten the evidence : but upon' condition, that 
we remember the want of records already mention. 
ed; and that they had in thoſe days no other me- 
thod of knowing the tranſactions of former ages, 
than by tradition and e with the — 
of knowlege. 

With ſach aſſiſtance it is 9 to make out Ho- 
mer's acquaintance with Delphi. To him we owe 


of that ſacred ſeat: from him we learn, What 
& wiſe nation or artful people were then able to 


« the addreſs neceſſary for executing-the great de. 


© Iliad. is. , | 
+ ö nee, e 
* theatre, with the oracle at the top”, * Set 
alſo Pauſanias, Phocis, 


— 
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« foretelling the fortunes of men.” A little reflec- 
tion will tell us, they could hardly be Greeks : the 
Grecian tribes bad not as yet attained the ordinary 
arts of life; much leſs had they reached this height 
of human policy . Or if it was a Grecian ſettle- 
ment, the planters muſt hive been ſome exception 
from the rule; ſome privileged nation, and the firſt 
inſtructed in religion and government. 

It was fo; — and to make amends for the ſi- 
lence or trifling of ſucceeding hiſtorians, Homer hath 
aſſured us, that the founders of this prophetic co- 
lony were Cretans. There were many of them, 
* heſays, and goodly men, who came in a ſhip from 
Cnoſſus the city of Minos, and were choſen by A. 
*« pollo to offer facrifices, and pronounce the oracles 
of the God of the golden Tripod; whatever Phoebus 
*« ſhould utter, when he propheſied from the Lau- 
rel, under the hollow of Parnaſſus *.” And that 
we may not doubt of the manner in which this was 


done, he tells, that uy ſung ſuch Pzans or Hymns 
Wet praiſe, 


a RES SEE £7 © 
Ey gigs d Ge N aud. 


@ Sce page 29. and Section II. throughout, . 

b Oulpy*Tauvog bis "Arian. It is exactly Strabo's deſeripti- 
u of the Oracle, ®aci i i 75 Aναν,, etc, The ora- 
cle itſelf is a hollow cave, not ſloping. but direct preci- 
pice downward, with a narrow kind of mouth, out of which 
ere iſſues en enthuiaſic gale; or wind rp kr 
prophetical. | 
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Preſents of immenſe value came pouring in, from 


defence. But the greateſt honour it had, was to be 


cCouncil of Greece. They were deputies ſent from 


before horſe-races and wreſtling came to be a part d 


many years, were the Nag, or Rhapfodi/ts : all 


at Delphi: and though there were no other ei 
| dence of Homer's having been there, yet I could! 
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eee want to ing; whoſe breaft the muſe 
- Hath fill, divine, with ever flowing verſe. 


Such was the firſt eſtabliſhment of tbe Delphi 
oracle. It came to be quickly in repute with its 
neareſt neighbours ; and in not a great mayy years 
Greece was full of the fame of its ſanctity and truth, 


Italy on one hand, and from Aſia on the other hand, 
And when thele treaſures were touched, or any in- 
dignity was offered the temple, the public was ſure 
to eſpouſe the quarrel, and make a holy war in its 


the place of aſſembly of the Amphictyons, or great 


the ſovereign ſtates, to conſult in common the ge 
-veral welfare of their country, and determine dif. 
ſerences between the jarring cities. 

While they were aſſembled, the Pythian game 
vere celebrated in honour of Apollo. The reaſa 
why I mention them, is to obſerve, that it was long 


the entertainment. The firſt and ſole actors fa 
their trial of ſkill was, who ſhould ſing the ficel 


Pæan in preſence of that auguſt. aſſembly, Th 
cuſtom, was eſtabliſhed before the Amphictyons me! 


ver bring myſelf to believe, that the ſweeteſt fivg 


Sec. 10% nt ring of Howez. Ty} 
in Greece would fooliſly Mon the place where the 
greateſt honours were paid to his art.” 

It is plain he was fond of the character; was ſen- 
ble to glory and public eſteem; and as for his af⸗ 
ſection to the ſubſect, the praiſe of Apollo, beſides 
the firſt and longeſt of his hymns dedicated to that 
theme, there goes a ſecond under his name, where 
ke tells the God, * That 4 fweer-ſpoken bard, who 
„ holds in his hand an harmonious lyre, makes 
« him always the firſt, and chuſes him as hos = 
« ſabje& of his ſong ®.” © i 
And here a new unbounded proſpect 99550 full 
upon us: Homer at Delphi, converſing with the 
prieſts, ſinging pœans to Apollo, and celebrating the 
meeting of the muſes and the graces! What ad- 
ances might he not make in 7957 this great ſchool of 
ligion and poetry ? oracle was the Randing 
ountain of their r, the ſacred ſpring that 
ood open for their inſtruction in (what they 
honght) piety and learning. Thither they came 
rom every neighbouring coaſt, to learn the fates 


rt (0 kingdoms and commonwealths, and conſult the 
4 cceſs of their projects in private life. Let us 
A 


ink a little, how it was poſſible to draw ſuch de- 
endence? How to maintain it, in the midſt, not 
ly of a barbarous people, bach as the Greeks ge 
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nerally were at its ſettlement; but when thing 
were much changed, when. they had acquired tha 
acuteneſs and penetration, for which they were fa. 
mous ſome hundreds of years before the oracle ceaſ 
ed? Religious reputation, we know, is of a tick. 
liſh nature, hard to be ſupported in a learned inqui 
ſitive nation; and when once blaſted, is irretrievab 
for ever. The difficulty increaſes, when we conſ- 
der how nicely the anſwers would be ſifted, and 
their ſenſe canvaſſed, with more curious eyes and 
anxious attention, than any thing in the world be. 


{des : and after all, it ſeems, They flocked to Delphi 


and believed the oracle. 

As a ſort of apology for a thing incapable of de 
fence, we muſt ſuppoſe that they firmly believed 
what many of them have left in writing, That 
% many of the predictions were really accomplil 
« ed,” Others, they perſuaded themſelves, woull 
ſtill come to paſs: for they reaſoned, If ſome had 
why not all? In the next place, it uſually appex 
ed from the anſwer, That the God was perfect 
acquainted with the country, parentage, and fa 
tunes of his ſuppliant. He commonly addreſſa 
him with an appellation taken from the founder 
his family, or from ſome illuſtrious place or perl 
to whom. he bore a relation. And ladeed throug 
all the oracles that have reached us, we diſcover 
wide knowlege of the geography and antiquitiesd 
Greece; of their colonies, antient ſettlements, al 
the various turas in their affairs. Nor is that ku 
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, lege corifitied to Greece; but Aſia, Afric, and the 
„ Wh weſtern parts, fall often under the cognizance of 
. To account for this, without ſuppoſing a ſucceſ- 
. don of knowing men in the ſervice of the temple, 
bl and a ſtock” of learning unknown to the reſt of 
* Greece, would prove a difficult taſæ: and the ra- 
aher, that there could be no fallacy deviſed to ſup- 
aud ply the want of it. For the votaries, however 
be. WY prone to believe, and unwilling to reaſon, yet could 
„ever be decelved as to their own country and pa - 


rentage. And in this reſpect the oracle acted in as 


* 4, BY fair a manner as could be wifhed. It did not, like 
evel be Sibyls, utter prophecies at random, upon ſtrange 
Thu hidden ſabjefts, without rule or choice: but al- 


lowed you plainly to Rate your queſtion, and then, 


roull in ſome connexion with it, emitted a prophecy, or 
bal Weave the ſolution; There ſeems then to be a ne · 
pea {icellity; either to admit the knowlege of the prieſts, 
fettig or turn converts to the antients, and believe in the 


omniſcience of Apollo, which, potty, 4 1 know 
no- body in hazard of. 8 

The truth is, ſuch à ſettlement could neither 
have been projefted nor executed at that time, by 
ny other than a wiſe people, killed in the arts of 


cover government, both religious and civil, and not with- 
tics et ſome experience in naval affairs. Without this 


aſt, it was jmpoſſible to know the ſtate of Greece; 
he different nations that inhabited the ſeveral coaſts ; 
1 R , 2 s 
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But a people ſkilled in navigation had good oppor. 


nation then in being, but to the Cretans; the ve- 
ry men whom our poet names as the founders of 


ſtate; and, by virtue of his laws, with the aſſiſt 
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their. cities, and product of the ſoil 3 the-revolut 
ons in their republics, and origins of their families. 


tunities to know fuch things; becauſe, as was al. 
ready obſerved, the greater part of Greece lay upon 
the ſea . Theſe qualifications are hard to be found 
together; and when found, they agree to no Greek 


the oracle. Let us take a view of this antient 


iſland; and, if poſſible, trace this oracular ſcience 
to its fountain. 


It appears from hiſtory, an of tel 
Minos, Crete lay under the common calamities of for 


Greece: it was afflicted with incurſions, devaſtati- to' 


ons, and frequent removes of its old inhabitants: 
but,. from his time, it became a regular flouriſhing 


ance of its ſituation, had the happineſs to preſerve 


its liberty long after the continent was enſlaved. | 
From ſuch a thorough and ſudden” change in their WW n 
affairs, it is natural to infer, That the Cretan life 
* laws were not invented by degrees, like the Athe- F 
10 nian and Roman, or enacted piece · meal accord - four 
ing to the urgencies of the ſtate ; but laid down lie 
« all at once; and reſembling, in this reſpect, the WW "** 
Spartan or Venetian conſtitution.” And when — 


we coaſider it in this light, we muſt ello toct « 


f ® See page $2, note . N 
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dun of gobernment to be the effect of abſtracted 
knowlege,” and of a juſt view of human nature, in 
its paſſions aud relations to outward objects. But 
this could hardly come from a barbarian : it muſt 
de the child of a man who had either himſelf ſeen, 
or was ſoundly inſtructed in the arts of policy; 
who had known a legal civilized life, and could 
provide againſt the turns of manners arifing in po- 
palous cities and rich communities, either from in- 
ward luxury or foreign violence. 

That this was done by Minos with « depth-of 
wiſdom peculiar to that lawgiver, is unanimouſly 
teſtified by the antients : but one witneſs may ſerve 
for all gn this ſubject; for we may ſafely take Pla- 
to's word in what belongs to a legiſlature. He fays 
two things of the Cretan laws: Firſt, That it 
« was with great reaſon they were celebrated as the 
* molt excellent in Greece: And ſecondly, 
That they were the moſt antient in that fame 
country.“ Let us keep them in view, while we 
conſider, at the ſame time, 2 particularities i in the 
life of the lawgiver. 0 

He is famous not only in this capacity, but as a 
founder of cities, Cnoſſus, Cydonia, and Phceſtus® * 
which are two qualities that rarely meet in one 
man. Ne appears to have been equally juſt in exe- 
cuting his laws, as he was wiſe in contriving them. 
His two brothers he made ſupreme judges ini the 


. ©, Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. 
«> 
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kingdom, Talus, the younger, went a circyit 
thrice a year through the iſland, to hear cauſes and 
do juſtice: the - laws by which he judged were en. 
graven on plates of braſs; and from the conſtant 
uſe he made of them, he got the name of xa 
or the Brazen Talus. Rhadamanthus, the elder, 
had the cognizance of crimes, and held his tribunal 
in the metropolis ©... The prince himſelf led his 
armies, and commanded likewiſe his fleets in per. 
fon; and he is ſaid to be abſolutely the firſt who 
was lord of the ocean ꝰ. From this circumſtance in 
his life, and the power of life and death committed 
to his brother, Phnom to have had their 
Names © 7 

bee eee this prince attaiv 
ed to, and what makes moſt for our preſent pur- 
pole, is, that of all the antient herpes, Minos alone 
is celebrated as the companion of Jove, with whom 
| he ſed to converſe as with a friend *. From him 
it is ſaid, be bad his laws; and t0 account f 


Eh! 


Plato in Mind *t Epinoniide. 


ura, Hanc urbem, ante alios, qui tum forebat in armis, | 

* ' Fererat ING + 13:74 Remige Minos. * 
P. VxRGIh, CZ. 
90 4 from Rhoda dominati, and Munoth image 
"nes. unte Phantaſmata: Or Moveth or Moth, Mors, Mot 
tes: as if it Were the Lord of the ſhades, or Prince of death 
Mines from MI or Me, Aquse, and Non; Filius, Princeps 
From; the old root Mi or Mak, by « e tranſpoſition 


comes Tam the Sea. 
# Homer calls him 45 Meyav Oapirve, dich Hora 


| tranſlates — Jovis artanis Mines admiſſs, lib. i, ode 28. 
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familiarity, he was afterwards called his ſon. Now, 

if to theſe accounts of this founder of fates, we 
add another reflection; That all the Gods were 
« ſaid to be born in Crete, that there Jupiter 
« was nurſed in a cave, and the Curetes, or Idæi 
« Dactyli, danced about him, leſt old Time ſhould 


« devour him, as he had done all the Gods that 


had been worſhipped before: This, I ſay, will 
carry us a ſtep further in the enquiry, and enable 
us to underſtand what Ephorus means, when he tells 
us, That Minos was no Cretan, but came from 


« beyond ſea to Crete, with theſe tutors of Jove 


« juſt now mentioned.“ 

Here a light ſtrikes upon us, 9 
ſome amends for the length of the deduction. The 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi was a ſettlement of Cre- 


tans : In Crete Jupiter, and the other Gods, were 


born; that is, the Cretans were the firſt Euro- 
« peans who received a form of worſhip; and learn- 


« ed the names and natures of the Gods; and from 


them that knowlege was propagated among the 
« weſtern. nations.“ In this ſenſe, Jupiter and 
Juno, Ceres and Neptune, with all their train, 
vere of Cretan extract as to the-Greeks, The ins 
habitants of Crete, formerly barbarous, were in- 
ſtructed by Minos, who came with people already 


civilized and inſtructed in civil and manual arts, the 


Curetes, Idæi Dactyli, and the Telchines from 
Aud Diodor, lib. . 
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Rhodes: which is to fay in ſubſtance, © That the 
© knowlege of the Gods, their temples, priefts, and 
« oracles, with the neceſſury fubſervient arts, were 
«- firſt brought to G eme 
and Egyptiaus. 

I cannot reſolve to lead 7 Load through 
the labyrinth of mythology and hiſtory, in which a 
farther inveſtigation would intangle us: though 
ſhould we purſue it, and trace backward the Del- 
phic antiquities, firſt from Crete, then from Phe- 
nicia and Rhodes, and thence to Egypt, we have 
every where veſtiges that would direct us in the 
track. Many of them have been pointed out already 

by a great man /, though with another deſign: but i 
à hand, fo maſterly as his, ſeldom touches a ſubject c 

n e 

31 fa + - 
ne 
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longs to it. 

Cadmus's relation to Egypt, his igt from Phe- 
 nicia, and founding the Beotian Thebes, are things ta 
too notorious to be infiſted'on: neither is if worth hc 
while to mention many other facts of the ſame na- 
ture, which are to be found in every writer. But 
Fincline to think, that the people laſt bamed, the 
— Telchines, came immediately to Greece from that 

mother land of prieſts and ſuperſtition, - 
Fhe account Diodorus gives of them, is firſt, 
+ hilt mey were children of the ſea; — or, in plain- 
er terms, that they came a ATT 


Sir Inse Newton, Chronolog, dap 


Sect. 10. i, of Hows. 407 
and the illands; whoſe rude inhabitants being able 


off ſpring of the element where they firſt appeared, 
and therefote called them the ſons of the ocean: for 
the ſame reaſon, they had given the fame name to 


thing we know, the firſt Egyptians who came to 
Peloponneſus, and founded the-antient kingdom 


ing race of mortals would be to entertain ſuch fan- 
cies : and how great the barbarity was that prevail- 


roneus the ſon of Inachus, and his ſucceſſor in the 


taught the wild inhabitants to quit the caves © and 
hollows of the mountains in which they lived *, to 


4 — — ort A up,, etc, 
— — They neither knew ; 
Tile-cover'd bouſes ſtanding in the ſun, 
Nor timber-work ; but like the earth- bred ant, 


They lived in ſunleſs caves dug under ground. 1 


No certain fign had they of winter's cold, 
Nor of the flow'ry ſpring, or ſummer's ſtore; 
But blindly managed all —— 
3 Genus et indecile, et diſperſum montibus altis. 
A ſlubborn race, on mountains living wild. 
Vis, Ancid, lib, viii 


to give no other account of their origin, imagined 
them (as the Indians did the Spaniards) to be the 


Inachus and his wife before: they were, for an 


of Argos. Some ſaid, that Inachus was the God } 
of. ena neee 
country. Stets 
S 
ed among them, is evident from the ſtory of Pho - 


new. formed kingdom. He is faid to have firſt 


E8curL. Prometh, 
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In his days came the Telchines, the ſecond Egypti. 
an colony, and - attempted. to make a deſcent, and 
ſettle in the ſame place; but being repulſed by 
Phoroneus, they failed; to Rhodes, and ſome of 

them paſſed over from thence to Crete. In both 
places they are called the inventers of arts of cvery 
kind; as well they might appear to a people fo void 

of life. They were thefirſt of mankind who rear - 
— ed temples; and made images and ſtatues of Gods, 
- Some of the ancienteſt ſtatues in Greece: bore the 
Telchine name, and preſerved the memory of their 
authors i thus the Lindians called theirs, the Tel. 
chinian Apollo 1 the old Camirus had a Telchinian 

Juso: and in Ialyſſus, both Juno and the Nymphy 
er esimhee. | 


debe ted Ub. " niacin! men 
. This Phoroneus, the ſon of Inachus, firſt gathered mankind 
+ together into a community, who before his time were ſcat: 
* tered up and down, and had each of them ſeparate dvell- 
 * ings; and the place da which they were firſt brougirt t6 live 
together, was called from him the Phoronean mw.” 
þ Euſebius, Nemb. 229. . 


© Haut variae gentes, antiguo more ſacrorum, etc. 
Concerning her, old ſuperſtition fram'd 
A thouſand rites, and Idah-mother nam'd ; 
Then a large train of Phrygian prieſts aflign'd,... 
755 _Becauſe in Phrygia corn at firſt took birth, 
"And red pet ſearter'd over — other earib. 
_ " Exftecn's "8 


Diads. ae I v. 
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e Wee Seed finda de bel 
judges, that theſe are all Egyptian inventions; and 
the very things for which that thoughtful people 
valued themſelves above other nations. The great 
diſciple of their prieſts tells us, That the names 
« of the twelve Gods were firſt ſettled by the E- 
i gyptians, and from them the Greeks had receiv- 
« ed them: that they were the people who had 
« raiſed altars, carved ſtatues, and beſtowed tem- 
« ples upon the Gods, and had firſt cut the figure 
« of a living” creature in ſtone.” After this, it-is 
almoſt needleſs to'add; that the Telchines paſſed for 
great conjurers and magicians; able to do wonders 
with charms and drugs, whoſe powers they knew, 
but were extremely reſer ved and ſcrupulous in com- 
municating their diſcoveries. Yet theſe are charac- 
teriſties not only of their being Egyptians, but of 
the race or tribe pf the prieſts, the old inventers of 
the Fa Tpagttusre, the holy characters, and other 


e. methods of hiding their knowlege from the vulgar⸗ \ 
A So far we are led by the laborious and learned 
11. Diodorus. From others we learn, % That the Cu: | 
ive 


LIL 


« retes, the Corybatites, the Telchines, and the 
a nnn were all of one and the ſame 


4 Avatixd re Ou, etc, Heer. 'Euripry. Bil. 8. 

b ric & ipiang rar A ete. * For this reaſon both 
the prieſts of Egypt, the Chaldeans of Babylon, and the Per- 
* ſian magi. antiently obtained honour and pre-eminence in 

* their ſeveral nations, becauſe they excelled in ſome kinds 
* of knowlege,” STRA80 Geograph. book i, + * 


1 
— — — 
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tribe, or with a very littie variation: that they 
« were. all enthuſiaſtic; much addicted to ſacred 
* ſhows, Bacchic procefſions, and ecſtatic perfor. 
0 mances: that in conſequence of this general cha. 
© rafter, they choſe to appear as ſervants and mi 
« niſters of the Gods; and amazed mankind with 
© the noiſe of cymbals, ſiſtrums, pipes, and the 
« appearance of the armed dance . In a word, 
they were a people come from a land of prieſts, and 
fond of propagating their native arts; thoſe artz 
by which they could raiſe the greateſt admiration 
In mankind, nee. reveretice-to'thew- 
felves®,” . -; 


:% $trabo, lib, x. It is admirably told * the author: 

Th &vrbc i rote Kopten, ere. * The Corybantes, the Cabciri 

* the Idean Dactyls, and the Telchines are ſaid tobe the ſame 

. with the Curetes. Othets ſpeak of them as being 

* all allied to one another, and mark out, ſaall difference 

between the ſacred tribes : but to take them in the groſz 

k and ſpeak of the greater part, they were all u kind of en- 

* thuſiaſtic Bacchanals, who, under the form of. ſacred mini- 

* ters, in an armed proceſſion, accompanied with drums, cym- 

| * bals, and the clangor of arms; wnd alſo with flutes and 

. +. ſhouting; | endeavoured to ſtrike an awe into mankind by the 

* tumwlt and noiſe of their worſhip : it is ſaid further, that 

- * theſe ritcs of the Curetes in ſome meaſure co - incide vitd 

e * thoſe practiſed in Samothrace, and in Lemnos, and in ſeve- 

* ral other places; for this reaſon, that the adminiſtrators of 

*. them were one and the ſame people. It is true, that this 

* method of reaſoning upon theſe ſubjects properly belongs to 

. theology; but neither nh is e to the — of 
NN T3 IT, 

. rr py ile circum I 
Concava ; rauciſo nogue minantur cornua cautu, etc. 


_ 


q3 
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That they came from an eaſtern country is ap- 
parent from the order of their arrival, and the pro- 
greſs of their inventions through the weſtern parts 


of Europe. Arts, and wealth, and political inſti- 


tutions in religion, for the greater part, go hand 
in hand, and can hardly be diſunited by any hu. 
man precautions. They were inſeparable compani- 
ons in the progreſſion of the Grecian manners for- 


merly mentioned; and their real motions weſtward - 


are accordingly to be gathered from thoſe paſſages 
of Homer's writings, where he ſpeaks of the coun- 
tries then famous for wealth and grandeur. ' The 
firlt is Egypt; whoſe chief city, THeBEs, bears 
the character of that place in the world DT 


— 03: Thazre Aus wi Krnuare xtra a, 
« where the houſes contained the greateſt wealth: 
next, the coaſt of Aſia, whoſe. inhabitants, ſays 
the poet, the Faxextrarss Ia, Ionians in their 
« flowing robes, are a delightful ſight to a man who 
4 beholds their fine appearance, when they come 
* to Delos, with their wives and children, if 'a- 
* T&y KIU Thane , and the great wealth they 
* poſſeſs:” and laſtly, the richeſt man in Greece, 


Amidſt their pomp, fierce drums and cymbals beat, 

And the hoarſe borns with rattling notes do threat, 
The pipe in Phrygian ſtrains diſturbs their ſouls, 

Till reaſon overthrown, mad paſſion rules ; 

They brandiſh arms, thoſe dreadful ſigns of war, 

To raiſe in impious rouis religious fear. . 

CrpgcH' s LUCRET. 
one. 8. © 'Opcnpe TA. tis ATOANGVE & 
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not in lands or cattle, but in houſhold furniture, 
Plate, and apparel, is Menelaus, who 
Tope, Sant T6, nal 'Aryoarey Euννο 
Had wander d ger Phenicia, Cyprus, Egypt *, 
* from theſe countries had brought home b 
much wealth, and ſo many works of art, as to 
make his palace ſhine with gold, amber, ſilver, and 
ivory; and left him without a rival i in wealth 
mong the Greeks. 
* Exactly agreeable to this, the iſlands ſaid to be 
firſt civilized, and brought to live in a regular may 
ner, were Cyprus, Rhodes, and Crete. Lou 
Lordſhip, who knows their ſituation, will eaſily 
perceive, that their neighbourhood to the continent 
muſt have procured them that precedency ; and fa 
the ſame reaſon, that Imbrus and Lemnos, lying 
ſo near the Cherſoneſus, became the grand recep 
tacles of the Samothracian and Bendidian myſteries 
Nine of the Telchines are ſaid to have lived is 
Rhodes; and ſome of them went from thence with 
Rhea, to aſſiſt her to nurſe. Jove in Crete; that is 
% In a courſe or flux of years, they went” fron 
Rhodes, and inſtructed the Cretans in the wor 
4 ſhip of Jupiter ” 
One of the chief parts of the worſhip of the a. 
tients, was res”; and their believing ut 


1 


*. id dates ut about the middle. 
rat A, xe, Ne, etc All the branches of the ut 
* of prophecy were held in great eſteem among the antienth 


% 
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bent was 6 provif their being traly convinced of 
their divine original: it is not therefore to be ſup- 
poſed that the Egyptian ſtrangers would neglect a 
principal branch 'of their religion, or ovetlook ſo 
gainful an inſtitution in their new plantation: but 
that there may be no uſe for ſuppoſition, nor any 
doubt left of the oracular talents of this very tribe, 
one of the Telchines, Lycus by. name; leaving 


3 their firſt ſettlement went to Lycia ©, and found- 
<9 the oracle of the Lycian Apollo, upon the 
banks of Xanthus. This temple, the accurate Stra- 


bo calls 20 Aura, the Femple of Latona, which af. 


Fr fords a new proof of its Egyptian origin. The 
chief oracle in Egypt was Latona's at Butoo, the 


mother of Apollo, (for the God was of a ſoothſaying 
family ;) and the Telchine who founded this, has 
probably called it after the honoured habitation ß 


cep 

ries the Goddeſs in his own country. 

din Delphi, I take to have been-their next ſettlement, | 
after they had ſucceeded ſo happily in Crete, and 


ſtabliſhed both their rites and laws among the in. 
abitants: from it, in a lineal kind of ſucteſſion, 
prubg the oracles of the greateſt fame over Greece. 
\mong the deſcendants of Machereus (a Delphic 
prieſt, famous for killing Neoptolemus) was Bran- | 
hus; who quitted his paternal ſeat, went to Di> 


RS RO + 
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and particularly their Oracles : but now they are almoſt 
wholly-negleQted.* , STRABo, book . | 
® Sec page 93. of Olen the Lycian, 

”"- > 
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mts, and there ſet up the oracle of 
oF Apollo, known by the name of Branchidæ. The 
| . prieſls of the temple affirmed in the uſual mythologj. 
| cal ſtrain, that Apollo was in love with their found. 

er, and ſo beſtowed upon him the gift of prophecy, 

| A little before this, the Clarian oracle near Co- 
6, lophon was founded by Mopſus the ſon of the iu. 
foired Manto, and grandſon of Tireſias the Theben 
prophet.. It ſtood in a beautiful grove, as did mo 

of the temples that were conſecrated to Apollo 
and Diana, and was ſtill in vogue in the days d 
Germanicus the ſon of Druſus, and Livia's grand. 
child. There were many of them all along the 
Ionic coaſt, which ſeems to have been antiently; 
prophetic ſoil : it came afterwards to be productin 

of poetry, and turned at laſt to rhetoric and phis 
loſophy. | Apollo had oracles at Zeleia, Priapus 
Lariſſa, Thymbrus, Cilla, Grynium, and many 6 
ther places. The multitade of them ſhews a par: 
ticular attachment to his worſhip; and the reaſa 

pl it is worthy of our r notice, 1 to ou 
ſubject. 
The little i0and Delos i is nn aſſigned, by 

7 the Greek hiſtorians, as the birth-place of A polls 
| and Diana: but the Aſiatics have likewiſe a clain 
1 and perhaps equally antient with the other. 

| * little up from the ſea-ſhore, not far from Ephe 
r ſus, there ſands a ſtately grove of all ſorts d 
w_  * wood, but chicfly Cypreſs: they call it Ortygi 
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« and through it runs the river Cenchrius, in which 
« they ſay the Goddeſs Latona bathed herſelf aftet 
«-child-bearing. For here it was that her deliver) 
« happened under the care of Ortygia the nurſe ; 
« and here they ſhew the receſs or ſanQuary in 
« which" ſhe was brought to bed, and the olive 
«. tree on which ſhe firſt leaned, when her pangs 
« had ceaſed. Above the grove ſtands Solmiſſus, 
« the mount Where the Curetes took their ſtation, 
« and with the noiſe of their armour amazed the 
« jealous Juno, until Latona was brought to bed. 
« Many old temples are to be ſeen around the place, 
« and ſome new built: that firſt are adorned with 
« antient ſtatues; ſuch as a ſtatue of Latona with a 
« ſceptre in her hand, and another of Ortygia with 
« the twin-gods in her arms. A grand aſſembly is 
« yearly held in honour of the birth; the youth from 
the adjacent parts appear ſumptuouſly habited, 


and keep the feaſt with all poſſible magnificence; 


« and the antient college of the Curetes make an 


entertainment for themſelves, and perform ſome 


« myſtic ſacrifices, een n nee 
* their founders .. | 

Here we have the hide rites, and the ſame BY 
ers of them, as we found in Crete, the parent of 
the Delphic oracle: and it could hardly fall out o- 
therwiſe, ſince the ſame hiſtorian who pointed out 
the n of Minos b, hath alſo told us, That 


* Steübo, lib. ar. Ephorus apud Strabon, Ib. xir, 
8 3 


* 
n 
3 
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| the Cretaps under Sarpedon, failed to this very 
| ' - **'coalt, and founded the old Melitus: the new 
_. "vis hard by it; which afterwards ſent forth co- 
| £lonies all round it, and on both ſides the Helle- 
| ** ſpont; as far as the Euxine fea,” , © 
| We have the very ſame account 0 Virgil, 
| ; ad is admired. and quoted by the later Roman 


[| writers, not only as the fineſt poet, but the greateſt 
ll and exafteſt antiquarian of his country; which, 
| they ſay, he has ſhewed wherever the ſtructure d 
| his poem did not forbid it. He lets us know, that 
the antient inhabitants of the Trojan coaſt came 
from this parent - iſiand under Teucrus, and, as al 
colonies do, transferred the names of their oli 

. towns and mountains into their new ſettlements, 
Miletus, or Milytus, was 'a town in Crete, and 
Miletus one in Aſia founded by Sarpedon : Ida wa 
2 mountain in Crete, and another of the ſame name 
overlooked Troy: the Dorians, Curetes, and Pe 

1 laſgi were Cretans, (fee Odyſſ. xix.) and the Dori 
ans, Curetes, and Pelaſgi were inhabitants of the 
leſſer Aſia; and alſo brought with them the whole 
train * their NEE rites, and eil wor 


0 . 
- 
- - 
1 


„ Croth Jovis wagyl n inſole * 
Mons Idacus ubl, et gentis cunabula noſtrae. 
Ceutum orbes habitant magnas, oberrima regna 
Maximus unde pater, (f cite audita recordor) 
Teuerus, Rhocteas primum eſt advectus ad oras ; 
Opteyitque locum reguo: nondum Ilium ct ares 


4 — 
— 
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With the Cretans came likewiſe theſe guardians in 
of young Deities, the Curetes “, to the maritim | 
places of Ionia, Carla, and Lycia, and made Apollo 
be born here, as they had made Jove be produced | 
in Crete; or, perhaps, as they or ſome of their or- # 
der had made Apollo himſelf owe his birth to De- | 
los before. | 

T hat the Grecians were themſelves conſcious of mi 
„ons- aſcribed [40 Orpbeits; - which; Hong nat 9 
* the work of the great law · giver, as they now ſtand; 
are yet the nobleſt and oldeſt remain of the pure 
Grecian liturgy. They are properly invocations of 
the ſeveral deities, and compoſed of the diſtinions; 
powers, and attributes peculiar to each: the Tuf- 
can prieſts very juſtly called theſe pieces of worſhip 
Indigitamenta. In the addreſs to Apollo, among the 
other qualities, taken from his nature; as repreſent - 
ing the ſun; from his mythology, as vanquiſhing i 
Python; and from his effects, as health and har- | 
mony, there is ane taken from a local relation: he 
alls him Meg, or the Memphian Apollo ; an ap- 
pellation taken from Memphis, the metropolis of - 
Egypt, at the t time when theſe hymns were com- 1 


We ſteterant; habitabant vallibus imis, 
Hine mater cultrix Cybele Corybantiaque sera 
Idaeumque nemus: hing fida filentia ſacris, +: 
Et _—_ eurrum dominac ſablere leones. 

: IO. AXneid, lib. m. 
2 2 * Cretuca allabimur oris. 

: Vizs. Koeid. til, 
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poſed . It i remarkable as it ſtands among the 
other epithets; and appearing among the firſt of 

_ - them, ſeems to inſinuate an early affinity between 


the Delphic and Egyptian prophecy. * In the ſame 
Baan the Curetes are complimented with being 


Th immortal race vp 
Who py preferitd @ prayer to weak mankind” p 


And in the addreſs to Latona, it is plain the author 
knew the pretenſions-of Aſia to her reception; but 
De has divided the honour, and made her bear Apol- 
| Jo in Delos, and Diana in Ortygia . 
There is another connexion ſtill remains: to 

comprehend it in all its ſtrength and beauty, re. 
- quires an eye like your Lordſhip's, accuſtomed to 

view the various models of. ſtates, and trace the. 

genius and reſult of different ſchemes of govern- 

ment. I can only pretend to point out n 
ſtance of it, which ſtands thus, 

It is agreed among the antients, e 0 

the Spartan or-. Neg from and lam 


£3 — - a T 


1 The bjms wn 4.15 p 
33 1 EAN dap Hatav, r, ®oiſe, dee 
Meter, &yaabroexit; it, dxfiretira, te: 
* Come, happy Pacan, the God who killed Tityus ; thou who 
© obſerveſt the ſcaſons like the wolves; a native of Memphis 
_ ©. glorious, in hongür; God of the hw, ; giver of goo 
2 things! ——— | . 
$ 'ASariro: Kupnrig, 1780 rex: We etc. 
e Feral heiten, etc. | Thou broughteſt forth Phoebus 
and the dart loving Diana; — the God among the Delis 
2 rocks, and the Goddeſs in Ortygin” 
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of Crete. Lycurgus, they ſay, made ſome ſtay in 
the iſland, and converſed with the Cretan Thales, 
a lawgiver and poet, who informed him, How 
« Minos and Radamanthus had framed their laws, 
« and publiſhed them among the inhabitants as 
« coming from Jove.” From thence he went to 
Delphi, and conſulted the oracle concerning the 
plan he had received ; and it being approved of, he 
returned to Lacedemon, and ſettled it likewiſe as 
the dictates, nat of Jupiter; but of the Delphian 
God. It was ſtill in vigour when Herodotus lived; 
who having had occaſion to obſerve the Spartan and 
Egyptian cuſtoms, with more attention and.nnder- 
ſtanding than falls to the ſhare of ſome travellers, - 
hath left us a draught of the reſemblance he found 
in many particulars, both of their religion and go- 
verument 4. I will not enter into the detail of them, 
but take notice of an obvious queſtion; · How 
great the reſemblance muſt have been between 
u the original (the Egyptian and Cretan) ſince ſo 
much of t was preſerved in the copy at ſecond 
© hand, the Lacedemonian conſtitution ?” 5 
Of all the inſtitutions of Crete, I ſhall mention 
but one, to ſhew the diffuſive influence of Egypti- 
an cuſtoms. Muſic and poetry in Egypt were cir- 
umſcribed by law, as I obſerved. before and we 
earn from the ſketch of the Cretan common- 
wealth left by Strabo, * That their children were 


* „et, Erat, lib. vi 
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4 cmuucht letters, and the ſongs appointed by law, 
and a certain ſpecies of muſic; excluſive of all o. 
_ © thers®,” In imitation-of this, the Lacedemoni- 
an youth ſung the hymns of Terpander ; and to 
give them the more authority, the Helotes or ſlaves 
were forbid to ſing them under ſevere penalties, 
| Thus theſe three ſtates, Egypt, Crete, and Lace. 
demon agreed in the ſtrange deſign of ſetting boun- 
daries to the two wildeſt things in life, the ſallies of 
muſic and raptures of poetry. But this; we are told? 
was the moſt antient philoſophy in Greece; and 
their firſt Sophiſts,- taught by the Egyptians, run 
their ſcience in this politic ſtrain, They choſe, like 
their maſters, to begin at the ſource'; aud thought 
it the greateſt wiſdom to faſhion and regulate the 
human paſſions, ace the dprings that ſet 

them a going. | 

And now un are w get yon as ner "whence 
we can {ce to the end of the diſquifition, It now 
appears what theſe Pzans were, which the Cretans 
were wont to ſing: —— No other than the public 
hymns authorized by law, and appointed to be 
learned by their noble youth. It appears in what 
manner the oracle was erected, and what kind of 
| learning was probably there : — muſt hare 


„ mae ypdupart, etc. © mit. . . 

d eee le raraurury, etc. * The oldeſt philoſophy 
ia Greece, and moſt generally profeſſed, was in the island 
+" Crete, and the city Lacedemon ; and the greateſt numbe 
* of wiſe men the world can ſbew, are to be fond there. 
PLATO, » 


been a tradition of the Cretan and Egyptian mytho- 
logy, involved in metaphor, and heightened by en- 
thuſiaſm. Nor was it ſolely confined to religious 


matters: all ſorts of ſubjects came through the 
bands of Apollo; and «he philoſopher {6 often 


countrymen in wiſdom, and aſſiſting them to make 
advances in real knowlege, lays a part of the fires 
upon their inſtruction from the oracle. 
Thither our poet ſeems to have gone by ſea from 
Chios. For in relating the voyage of the Cretan veſ- 
ſel that carried the founders of the temple of Delphi, 
almoſt round the Peloponneſus, he has deſcribed 
the coaſt ſo minutely as to name eighteen promon- 
tories and coaſt-towns, which they faw one after 
another: he mentions the diſtant iſlands, and tops 
of mountains, they deſcried at ſuch and ſach parts 


"I CO Ss and has not forgot ſo much as 
ol changes of the wind neceſſary in ſo indirect a 


e. This ſcems to be too exact and particular 


bl 
* obe received by relation-from another ; but looks 
Ie the cffet of  perſouat obſervation, and the ex- 


& memory our poet retained of a voyage made by 
iimſelf, There let us leave him with his prieſtly 
aſtructors, to conſider what uſe he made of this 
4 Naitias 113 i Aar, etc." . Tativg alveys io the in- 
ſtruction from the oxacles, . 
krive from Delphi,!. Free. ö 


quoted, when he forms a ſcheme for improving his 


v * 4 
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| Nock of knowlege, and how ha material are to 

ee Tt] hay, | 
80 delicate is thenature of Ab RC that it 

requires not a ſtronger head, or more elevated fan- 

I to produce it at firſt, than it does a gice hand 
dds apply it in a poem, and interweave it with the 
Perſons and machines concerned in the action 0 
two ſorts already mentioned, the laſt is apt to ge 
the upper · hand in the narration, and confound it 

5 own offspring, the artificial mythology. This pro- 
duces inconſiſtencies ſometimes in facts, or renden 

7 the meaning of the allegory impenetrable : but thy 
worlt part of its inflience, when miſapplied, is upot 

her manners z where it deſtroys the diſtioQions d | 

characters, and often blends mies that Are its 
1 in nature. W * 

There are circumſtances: in many & Homer 
ies, which have little connexion ag the tran 
aQion where they are employed: Some of hi 

IM (fables, ſaysSEuſtathios, were invented by him 

« ſelf for his preſent purpoſe ; others of them an 

« purely allegorical : and he bas many beſide 

« that were com poſed at firſt by the antiepts, and 

« are inſerted in their proper places. in his poetry 

« though their allegory does not always reſpect ii 

« Trojan affairs, but points af wha was auen 
&«. by its firſt. inventers.”. 

' _ ++ To:ſhew the truth had LEST, theſe obſ⸗ 

| tions throughout Homer's writings, would be, uf 


＋ 
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bn the matter io write a regular treatiſe of mytholo- * 


in his notes upon Heſiod, and upon Plato s Time- 
155 Ghele the obhections raiſed'againſt our poet's 
reſeatiribis of the Gods are anſwered, ſome- 
times With mote deference than judgment. But 
"are ſome other parts of his management with 
pe to his divinities; their ranging themſelves 
an different” Tides 5 and his chiefs being protecded 
f oppoſite powers, which it will be worth while 
0 eine. "They are beauties in poetry for the 
noſt part but little "obſerved, abd give great plea- 
te, When we enter into their meaning, and Per. 
ave the jJultnels of their application. | 
Homer Gods Are findly difttibuted between the 
o arinics, the Greeks and Barbarians :* the Greeks, 
aterally wit and brave, and fo formed by the tem · 
erature of ther” climate, have Pallas and Juno of 
nor” + The Trojans have Mars, or theimpetuous 
7 of war; Venus or effeminacy, and Apollo, a mix- 
f kind of divinity ; the God of heat, ecſtatic muſic, 
m ae pottic paſſion.” Jupiter, or the univerſal nature, 
hd particularly the influences of the celeſtial region, 
vours ſometimes the ohe, aud ſometmes the other, 
it generally the Greeks. Neptune is entirely Gre- 
n, as they were lords of the ſea. Mercury and | 
ana have” little to do in the war, but are menti- 
ned by the poet, the one from the Egyptian tradi- 

a a8 Latotia's  Oppolite, and the conductor of de- 
* ; 


, x he böen done in part by the Tearded Proclus — 


r into the Life n 
P35: Parted ſouls ; and the other, . 
to. the ladies, whom, ſhe, kills at pleaſure. - The 
are what we may, call the active Cods, and this i 
their general arrangement. As for Saturn-or time, 
Ceres or the earth, Pluto or hell, they are a kind 
of ſtable deities; that ſupport»the whole of thing, 
but have but little particular bn gp any 
| _Gogle action. nennen 
| If ye condelernd.to their ſeveral party, and lod 
nearer fill into the poet's conduct, we. ſhall fd 
every God in his becoming employment, and ad: | 
ing conſiſtently, with the power he repreſents 
Phcebus or the ſun, the God of heat and health, ig 
his wrath ſends a plague. - Achilles, from a ſcale 
| tion of the corruption of the air vow-nnwholſome 
or in the poet's ile, being warned by Juno, calls a 
aſſembly : provoked hy Agamemnon, Pallas, or Re 
flexion, reaſons with him, and quiets him. Hi 
- armour. is made by Vulcan, the God of fire ; and 
his vaſt nimbleneſs and humidity makes him pro 
perly the ſon of a Sea-Goddels. . The wiſe and pv 
tient Ulyſſes is favoured by Minerva; as Ajax, raſh 
lumpich, and ſtrong, is at conſtant variance with 
the Goddeſs of wiſdom: and it is very remarkably 
that, Homer never changes this tutelar Numen t 
the prince of Ithaca, nor repreſents his ſubtil hen 
under any other tuition than the blue ey d maid 
It might have.embelliſhed his narration, and gived 
99 10 bis fancy ; * he Has en Ihe trol 
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the hero ut ſea, is, in poetical language, that he 
wis hated by Neptune; 'in'the fame manner as the 
mari we committed any ontrage when drunk, was 
hh ey peel em bye 
in the Iliad are frequently aſſiſted or 
denen by me divide perſon, according to the 
nature of the occaſion, ee of their naci- 
, or their perſonal qualities, 
1er w Quit he Bre for a Tittle, and ob- 
1, in We what figure this ſubject makes in other hands. 
'The'celebrated Roman poet, writing for the 
ome Monour of bis country, has been forced to ſhift 
ls at bdes, and make the Trojans, if not the conquering 
RH ty, at leaſt worthy to conquer, and only ſubdu- 
d by fand and ſtratägem. This, wick the re. 
{ tradition concerning the birth of his hero, 
| pros 1s od KW hs Gone Htſproprtetics abit his God, 
d pe hich he has not failed to cover with his uſual 
, ral Wudgmene. .' For example, that the chief Divinity 
with pho guides the holy, wiſe, und brave Eheas, ſhould 
able: Venus, is fonething unlucky. She well might 
utor Paris, aud favour all the Trojans, who had 
1 ben ar ſeragſios even then : bur it required great dif- 
maid'vretion to make her act in the Eneid with any pro- 
$a And after all, however we may be charm- 
d with the delicacy of her appearance, and 
ie pomp of the deſcription, 1 do not e 
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The! frequent Mipwrccks, and the bad fortune oe 
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ty than his traditional parent.;..except ſhe had con- 
ing, and conducted him into the cave with Dido 
| ſo powerful a thing is truth, that it will, not ſto 


to be disfigured though in maſque. Perhaps Homer: 
drawing immediately from the fountains, or having 


nor to-raiſing thoſe high ſenſations and m 


they reached life, had an influence upon. x 
Pe 
puniſhments, which keeps them in their duty. 
| Has laboured exceedingly to prove, © That m 
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ha her appear in ugg, or — 
enter prizes of the pious hero, in any other capac 


deſcended to accompany, him when he went a hunt. 


Such is the impatient temper of mythology ; ani 


to any other than a genuine repreſentation, nor ber 


a hand himſelf of modelling theſe divine phantom 
was the canſe of his having been ſo happy and m 
tural in their diſtribution... Their uſe, if we my 
believe the antients, was nat configes. to port 


ing tae ad of le urs, run. 
admire them: but through the channel of re 


A perſon of great wit; ene. 
0 for the molt part acts not from principle, 
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deck. 100 n gt of Bowen. 2217 
nd nttributes ahy god their religion and its rites 
ld do, to their Alling vp that ume which muſt 
ute been otherwiſe i employed dy polite and wo- 
opts echly Lebe aloe, that anapprebenſi- | 
p of puniſhment from the niagiſtritereſtrains from 
;"anll why an apprehenſiot of vengeance from 
Gods, i {poſed equally certtia, ſhould not 
ve the ſame efſdẽt, I cannot underſtand: the form- 
r is Toſuſficient,” in man) inftances,” to prevent 
ad or violence, aud ſo no doubt is the latter. 
nd theſe inſtances, hen collected and Ter toge- 
malte a glaringappearadice ; but conclude no 
ore againſt” the efficacy of religion, than aghinſt 
ie neceſſity of Taws and penalties to inforce them. 
That the commonalty of Greece and Rome be- 
ved a ſtate of future rewards and puniſhments ; 
id that this belief kept them in their duty, is af- 
d, by the wiſeſt of the aticients. It | 
needleſs to” tell your Lordſhip, that Timæus 
xcrus was of the number: the character he bears 
Plato's maſter” is ſufficient to juſtify his claim. 
he little treatiſe of his, which it is thought his il. 
ſtrious ſcholar | purchaſed at an immenſe price, is 
leſs than a-Syfem of the workd®, His expreſſions 
ſimple; but his doctrines are drawn from deep 
crvation, and explained in the harmony and pro- 
eie rg hovpp, etc, . * The bock of Timacus the Lo- 
rian, concerning the ſoul of the world; and of nature.” 
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. portions of the Pythagoric philoſophy, .. He begin; 
with creation, which he attributes to a good prin. 
ciple, whom he calls, The imwiſbie God, the 
prince and parent of all things.” Then he goes 
through its parts; the nature of the elements, the 
and concludes with man, and the doctrine of morals, 
in theſe remarkable words: The mind, fays he, 
4 that is exerciſed in ſuch contemplations, and at- 
4 tains to a contentedneſs in the ſtate of humanity, 
i and to a juſt uſe of the appointed meaſure of life, 
. is undoubtedly happy : and whoſoever receives 
u attainment as his lot from heaven, is led by 
-  * truth to felicity, But if apy diſpoſition happens 
to be perverſe and unruly,.. then - chaſtiſement 

«« ought to be applied; both that which is appoint- 

ed by-thelaws, and alſo what can be drawn from 

«4 thoſe traditions which. introduce numberleſs ter. 

«© rars from heaven, and tortures in hell 3 threaten. 

ing endleſs puniſhments that await the wretched 

«+ ghoſt below, with all the torments which the 
Ionic poet has laudably, and from antient tradi- 

1 tian, repreſented the ſouls of wicked men to cn- 
dure hereafter. For, as ſometimes, when whole- 
= * foray nemagles will mee 
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 "Wheiice catching,” fly, the hint, be ondertook | 
| Fo write bis fam'd Timsens ;' and explain 

HeP this wide'world was math, == tne 
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« and diſobedient by falſe relations, when the true 
« reign, torments muſt be inculcated .. And 
1 it muſt; be told, that Nemeſis, the diſtribu- 
« tive and. avenging power, hath appointed all 
« theſe things to happen ia the ſecond period, 
« and to be enecuted by the fierce infernal Genii, 
« who witneſſed the conduct and the crimes of 
% men. To them the: all-goyerning God hath 
« conſiſts of Gods and men, and the other animals 
4 hehimſclf bath formed, after eee 
« of the eternal and intellectual idea. 

It appears then that mythology, and Ars 
mythology in particular, was thought to be a cure 
for a wrong-turned mind, and a reſtraint from im- 
morality and vice: and if it was ſo in Greece, it 
was much more ſo in Italy, where Timaus was 
born, and where long after his days, not only pri- 
vate ſuperſtition prevailed, but the moſt important 
ſteps of the Rate were over. ruled by the aruſpices 
and augurs.; and their conſuls and pretors bowed 
before a preſage taken from the entrails of beaſts, 
de fight of birds, and ſigus from heaven. 

But Timeus's diſciple ſeems to have carried things 
a little further: N 
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diſapptove ot a tiartow- ſcrutiny into its ſenſe and 
origin. He thinks it beſt to accept of the literal 
meinitig, and would have curious inquiſſtive peo. 
ple tarer turn their ſeurches another way!” ©" | 

There ws a beautiful ſpot of ground a ſitttewith- 
but the walls of Athens, upon the banks of Niffas, 
were it was believed that Boreas had rum off with 
| he nymph Orithyu, While he was ſporting with 

45 one of her corbpanions'ipon! the brink of the river. 

Thither cane Socrates with z Young gentleman of 
the town, in queſt of an agreeable retirement. They 

were to read d 'patadoxicaF diſcourſe of Lyſias, the 

greateſt orator: then in Athens, proving, That 

4 « fevouts Th love ſhould'rather be gadted to thoſe 

who never felt the paiſion, chat to the teal lover.” 
And haviäg talked a little of the beauty of *the 
place; how proper ft was for girls to Tpoft in, and 
mentioned ſome other circumſtances of the tory, 
the youth very naturally turns to his ſmiling com- 
panion, and ſays, But be fincere with me, Socra- 
tes; Do you really believe” this Legend to be 
< true ©? Why, ſuys the philoſopher, hrs oh 
did not, (as they fey your learned people de) T 

4 ſhould not be far in the wrong; and then I would 

go allegorize, and fay, that the real wind had 


hong 


@ "A" e wple Aus, & Zaxpartc, 8 
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— guſt, and blown the nymph off 

« the fieep; and ſo was reported to have car- . 

« ried her away, while ſhe and Pharmacia were 

« my boy, I look indeed upon theſe moral mean- 

Ne - andy but think they 
belong to a profound laborious genius, and are 

« the work of not a very happy man. My reaſon 

« js, (and I have no other for it) that after one 

* has got through this allegory, he muſt next un- 

« dertake the race of the Hippbcentaurs ; and 

« when he hath adjuſted them, then the Chimera 

comes upon him : next follows a train of Gor- 

« gons and Pegaſus's, and other unwieldy monſters 

* inexplicable both for their number and abſurdi- 

„ Theſe, ſhonld one go about to explain 

* withqut; believing them, and attempt to give, 

*« according: do their texture and likeneſs, but a ; 
% homely ſolutioſ of their meaning, it would be | | 
« an andertaking of great pals and leiſure. But | 
« I, my friend, can find no leifure for ſuch enqui- [| 
10 ries 3. and the reaſon of it is, that I Gannot 48 1 
yet, in obediente to the God of Delphi, under | | 
* ſtand\ myſelf. Now, it appears ridiculous to me, I 1 
eto beſearching into other matters while I am ig 5 | 
1 norant of | this, © Wherefore bidding theſe fab- 1 
« jefts adieu; and being perſuaded of the truth of ; 
the opinion ſettled concerning them by law, (as'T 319 
* dan, you) nee ren . = 1 
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; and copſider, not the, gangen 

| . {7 rm ene ad pp hn Pros 
more fiery than Typhon - or perhaps, atamer, 
* milder animal, deſigned by nature for a din, 
eee Pour "436 {355 
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© Eupydice, It hath acquired new beauties by fallin 
into the hands of the tender and paſſionate Virgil; 
angistold by him in ib mettinga ſtrain, that ome of 
bunt eum. When we are wrought up to-fuch a tem, 
per, it naturally leads us to compaſſionate the hard 
fateof theunhappy lovers; andwe begin to feel ſome 
indignation at the captious condition, upon which he 
was to polleſs his beauty, or loſe het for ever: not 
to look at his loved Eurydice. Arfiitrary and cr. 
pricious! unbefitting the juſt brother of Jove, 
* unlike the, bounties of a divine, unenvious ua. 


Sect. 1 fr. and Writings of Hoitts. 145 * 
nature * unleſs indeed there be ſomething elle un 
derſtood than appears; ſome truth in Hife or mo- 
cal that lies latent under this circumſtance of the 
We ee 1.2 gilt et i 

The great and unhappy lord Verulam, who was 
ſcaſible of the incongruity, has given an explication 

of the fable; but ſeems not to have hit upon the 
real meaning; What he ſays is entertaining and 
beautiful; for he wa a ſpirit of that high order that 
go ingeniouſly wrong, and who cannot err without 
inſtrudting. But I incline to think that the mord! 
of the fdion is rather to be learned at aa ordinary 
muſic- meeting, or an unmeaning opera, than where 
bis Lordſhip directs us, in the receſſes of an ãbſtruſe 
philoſophy, :.-,. Soil een tel ti dar ile e 

Orpheus s miſtreſs; was muſic, The powers of 

it are enchanting,, It iulls che reaſon, and raiſes 
be faney in ſo agreeable a. manner, that we forget | 
rin, while it, laſts: the mind turns diſſolute 
and gay; and hugs itſelf in all the deluding pro- 
ſpects and fond wiſhes of a golden dream. "Whit 
every accent is warbled over by a-charming yoice,. 
+ ily Jong appears ſound morality ; and the very 
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„ Owen #5, s is AAN rexbyoiy, te. 
Th' immortals mong them ſelves no envy know; - * - 
CC ͤ chvies Phoebus” brighter ray,” 

Nor carth heayea's height, though plac'd. ſo far below; - 
Nor cet repine. the rivers at the fea ; +. Thy FS. 
All fledfalt” concord keep, —" ek an 
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. -" unlimited commerce: Nor will the change, Fam per- 
 - ſuaded, be diſagretable to_your Lordſhip, ſince it 
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= Is An Emquiry. into the Rife Aa 
Words of the opera paſs for ſenſe,” in preſence af 
| their Accompagnamento. But no ſooner does the Wi qu 
muſic ceaſe, than; the charm is undone, and the pl 
fancies diſappear. The firſt ſober look we take of a 

ing 

the 


it breaks the ſpell; and we are hurried back, with 
5 
the florid illuſion is vaniſhed. us 
In this gloomy temper, 25 Lo, tiould Te x rig: 
| proſenty bad it been my happineſs to make one of ind 
the inſpired train: how unwillingly would 4 zrit 
true ſon oß the muſes part with his fictions and en. 
— thuſiaſm I the myſterious Egypt! the prophetic 
1 1 che oragular Telchines ! theſe nutfing fi 
thers of the Grecian Divinities! To bid farewd 
to theſe with their divine pupils, and travel back 
with: Homer, to the countries of a cooler tun 


the 
you 
you 
mor 
1 
mus 
would be a melancholy proſpekt to a poet. Jud: 
the « 
ing « 
foun 
conc 


But as things. are {this time; I find It polibl 
to be very chearful under the thoughts of an er- 
change: variety, they ſay, is fweet; and there is a kind 
of pleaſure in-getting rid of the'fytaphatic enthuſ 
aſtic tribe, and taking journey with out' poet, to1 
nnd of freedom and ingenuity : a land of arts of : 
different ſtamp; not ſo preciſe and uniform as the 
prieſtly preſcriptions ? , but. blooming in the native 
grace and vigour which is the gift of liberty and 


leads to a people FO IA ROS meer vp 
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The Phanician name is fo famous in early anti- 
quity, that the bare mention of it is ſufficient to 
point out the ſource of your obligations. It pre- 
ſents us with the authors and improvers of build- 
ing, and the nobler kinds of architecture; with 
the firſt works in iron; wood, and ſtone: it makes 
us think of a country, the parent of mechanics, na- 
vigation, and aſtronomy ; the inventers of 'glaſs, 
ad tivals of Egypt for the invention of letters and 
WH withmetic : in ſhort it reminds us of the origin of 
the noble and uſeful arts which emplof many of 
your Lordſhip's hours, and enable you to judge for 
pour country, e ng not wor + n 4. 
| WH mong'the great. i | 
| ' This happineſs of Phenicia'in the inventive ge- b 
uns of its inhabitants, and its ſituation between 
judæa and the ſea, have made me often wonder at 
the obſervation of an antient hiſtorian. He is treat- 
ing of the riſe of arts, and what every nation had 
found out for the common benefit of mankind ; and 
concludes his account with this remark, Soli emni- 
wr RY nihil in medium contulere. The Jews 
** alone of all the reſt have contributed nothing for 
N « the public good.” 
MM [Þ have frequently attend to find a reaſon 
bor this diſſimilitude between two neighbours , 
WW ſometimes I have thought, that the knowlege of 
ui human arts cultivated in Phenicia, was perhaps in - 
compatible with that ſacred ſcience, for Which the 
(ou 4 JU FOE 
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other people aro ſo juſtly regarded: Being the 

8 only canton of the earth whoſe. inhabitants were 
„ * ſurprizingly illuminated, beyond the reſt of the 
human tace “ At other times I have imagin- 

ed, that our author Was miſtaken in his remark; 

and he muſt have been ſo in the groſſeſt manner 
according to the doctrine of the Rabbi's.. One of 

the wiſeſt of them. ' makes no ſeruple to aſſert, 
That the ſublime and profound parts of all kinds 

«© of knowlege were to be found among the Jews; 

d and that not, only the principles of all the ſcien- 
e ces; but likewiſe the concluſions which the Greek 
- * philoſophers, Pythagoras, Plato, and ſuch others, 
*« had drayn from them, were tranſmitted to them 
from the Jewiſh ſages, through the hands, fir 
« of. the Chaldeans, and then of the Medes and 

*© Perſians.” Which of theſe may have been the 

. * caſe; or whether the neceſſity of invention in 
- 1% naval affairs may not have produced ſome diffe- 
s rence between the bordering nations, your Lord: 


| 
| 


,* On eſt ſurpris de voir, etc, * One is ſurprized to find the 
* * inhabitants of a ſmall corner of the earth, ſuch bs Jude, 
more enlightened * all the reſt of the human race.” 
LIN. Pref. à la Theodicec, 
- + En eveſire ley k comprebende, ete. In our law is com- 
* prehended all the ſubtil and profound of the ſciences; 
* which is not ſo In the books of other religions. And 4 
lirtle afterwards, * The ſoundations of all the ſciences, and 
all the concluſions made from them, were transferred from . 
us (Jews) firſt to the Chaldeans, then to the Perſians and WM (a 
6 2 and afterwards to the Greeks.” 
Z + "he — Cuzary, Diſc. 2. 
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naval affairs may not have produced ſome difference | 
between the bordering 'natiods,” your Lordſhip's ac- 
quaiptance with the nature of thoſe arts, and the . 
hiſtory of men, will beſt enable you to decide. i 
But our preſent” buſineſs is only with the Phen:- | 
cians, Fr) | - | 

They were a very antient nation; ſo antient, that 
though they are among the firſt countries who make 

any figure in hiſtory, and that letters were early in 
uſe amang them, yet their origin i is quite uncertain; 

and in this reſpect they are upon a level with their 
neighbours the Egyptians, or the antient Atheniane, 
5 Wl who both yo themſelves AvroyIwas ®, and the. = 
en #rf of men *. Some of the old writers faid, that 5 


5 they came fm about the Arabian Gulph, and ſet- 
an ed upon the Mediterranean coaft : and others al- 


frmedd quite the contrary ; That ſome merchants 

| u of Sidon had gone from thence, and firſt ſet c Wt. . 
tic . foot a traffic in-the Red · ſea . However this | 
rd may have been, - we cannot doubt of their * 4 


* gprung from the earth where they lived. > 
aden „ hae}: Sees Airs, etc, . The VER afficm, 
that in the beginning,” when the world was created, the firlt 
dice. . man was produced mn Egypt.” Dropbox. Sic. lib. r. | 
Com „ O. e yp 2 Tg Þoivixag, etc. Some authors ſay that 
_ the Phenicians and Sdonians, known to-us, are a colony of 
nd a thoſe who live upon be ocean; adding likewiſe, as a con- 
i femation, the reaſan why they are called Phenicians ; be- 
from ' cauſe the ſex from | whence: they came, is the Red ſea, 
15 and Ys (and Phenician) ſignifis a red man.) Others again ſay that 
' theſe latter Phenicians, upon the Red ſea, are a colony from 
ſc, 3+ outs. + STRAB0; lib. . al b | 
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232 An Enquiry into the Life 
much of the manners of the entern inidioW: 'thei 


language was a branch of the Aramean; and their 


_policy both civil and religious ; their temples, re. 
cords, and order of prieſts, exempted from taxes 


| © are very like the inftiraions that prevailed orer th 


an. - 

But what diſtinguiſhed them from all the reſt, 
was their early application fo maritime affairs, . and 
the noble uſe they made of their ſacceſs. They 
wee invited to turn their thoughts this way by the 
commodiouſneſs of their ſituation ; and purſued it 
with ſuch ſkilful indefatigable patience, that they 


were the firſt inventers, and continued the ſole ma- 


own b. 
4 rie nde | ati „ inflitated their order 


Egypt; making them free from tayes, giving them immt- 
'* nity from all public ſervices, and putting them on the ſame 


ſters, of the weſtern trade, from the firſt Hercules 


to the time of Alexander, for many hundred of il © 
years. By this means, their acceſſions of wealth i + 
and people were ſo great, that they grew uneaſy u 
home, and therefore ſpread themſelves abroad iu 
great colonies, and filled Spain and Afric with d. « 
ties, little inferior in power and ſplendour to then 

- 0 


* prieſts almoſt in the ſame manner as they are ſettled i 


* footing. with nnn. Nene — 
D10D0oR. lib. 2 

gareinone (Barcelona), Malaca / Malaga), Cartein, (Car 
thagena,) with ſeveral others in Span. In Afric, Tunis, Tr 
poli, Leptis, Utica, and the rival of Rome, Carthage : Thebe 
alſo in Beotia. But their great early ſetilement was in Gude 
LCadix] the little iſland that lies in the mouth of the Streigh 
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«-the/Phenicians were in a ſtate of high proſperity, 
« popaldus and powerful, acquainted with foreign 


«countries and uſeful arts, then it was, by a 
„ ſtrange conſtaney of good fortune, that Homer 


« had IRENE rings nnn 
« them 


ann that duch amr 


lucky incidents in the life of any one man looks 
ſomething ſuſpicious ; and when I review the con- 


courſe of them ; his climate and country, his reli-- 


gion and language, the public and private manners 
of his age, and his own profeſſion and travels, it 
ſerves but to Increaſe the wonder. But we muſt 


conſider,” that a thing being rare, does not preſent- 


ly conclude it to be falſe or imaginary ; elſe the moſt 


beautiful theories in learning, and the higheſt pitch - 


es of happineſs in life, muſt be given up as abſurd 
and impoſſible.” Our buſineſs therefore is to tread 
cautiouſly, as we have done OO! and to take 


ne da trade of the world. This we 
ean gather even from the divine prophet, who calls the people 
of Cadix, the inbaþitants of the Iſle, whom the merchants of Sidon, 
that paſs over the ſea, have repleniſhed. Iſa. xxiii. 2 

- 6 Opvanivas ,, etc, The 2 of the 
* Phenicians is very much talked of: they paſſed the pillars 


of Hercules (the Streights of Gibraltar) and there they 


founded cities; others they likewiſe founded about the mid · 


dees the coult of Aſric (Carthage, Utica, Hippo, etc.) a 


* little after the + Trojan war.” STRABO, book 2. 
Cd. En V 3 | 


* 
: 4 
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ſome time after the Trojan war!: that is; „% While 


234 i into the Liſe 
as little upon ſappoſition, © the difknce of tin 
and nature of the ſubjects will permit. 

That Homer had the opportunities mentioned, 

and that he did not negle&t to improve them, 

will beſt appear by conſidering what he has really 
learned from the Phenicians :, this will be a certain 
proof of his converſing with them, at the ſame time 
that it will ſet the happineſs of this circumſtance of 
his life in a true light: and if they-were leſſons of 


importance, it will increaſe at every ſtep, as we 
ſhall fiad this or the other allegory or tale, takea 


from the relations of that ingenious people. 
| And firſt, it may not be amiſs to obſerve in ge- 
neral, that many of the Egyptian doctrines and cu- 
ſtoms paſſed through Phenicia into Greece: the re- 
fugees from Egypt commonly took this country in 
their way, and afterwards proceeded to the iſlands, 
or ſettled upon ſome part of the Grecian coaſt: 
ſome of them made a conſiderable ſtay in Phenicia 
before they travelled further weſt, and therefore 
carried along with them into their new ſettlements, 
both the Phenician arts, and the Egyptian learn- 
ing. 

Thus Cadmus, when he had ſtaid long in Phe- 
+ nicia, went to Lemnos, Imbrus, and Samothrace, 
aud is {aid to have carried thither the worſhip and 
rites of the Phenician Cabeiri 'or great Gods, and 
taught the inhabitants their initiation and my- 
ſteries, for which they were afterwards fo famous: 


| 
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chough 1 rather think the Telchines, or che Idzi 
Dactyli were there before him: for why ſhould he 
— 1/04 APE Ie 
Thebes, "where he finally ſettled 7 —  - 

His ſon-in-law, Ariſteas, reigned in Cea; his 
qrabdfon. Baochins in Nazos, - Phalanchus, another 
Phenician, took up his habitation in Rhodes, and 
the celebrated Anceus ruled in Samos. He was one 
of the Argonauts, and the only aſtronomer among 
them. His mother ' gave her name to the iſland 
Aſtypaleaz and the greater part of the Cyclades re- 
ceived names from the Phenicians, which were de- 
rived from thoſe accidents and appearances that oc- 
our to a ſea · fariig mercantile people. Their ſe. 
veral origins have been nicely inveſtigated by the la- 
borious Bochact ; and they appear to have been 
given in the ſame way as the Spaniards and Portu - 
gueſe, when they diſcovered the Indies, called their 
countries and rivers, Tierra de Fuego, Tierra de 
Brea, Terra dos Papos : nnn 
ats, De las Concas; and ſuch others. 

But beſides this eee 
Greeks and Phenicians, and principally the iſlan- 
be- ders“, among whom Homer lived, there was an- 
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© There are wen prooks of thicommerce tn holy unt 
where Tyre and Sidon, the chief towns in Phenicia, are com- 
and I monly joined with the Iſles. Thus * all the kings of Tyrus 
my- dhe kings of Adon,“ are joined with the kings of 
08 ' the ifles which are beyond the fea . And more particular." 


# Im, auv. 22. 


Loentry of the ſea, which is a merchant of the people for me- 
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e dee of ict dsds ataided-izs- fore 
to converſe with the Egyptian prieſts, there was a 

neceſſity of making a voyage to Egypt: but there 
was no need of travelling into Phenicia, to meet 
with a Phenician captain, or the governour of a co- 
lony: they themſelves went over all, carrying their 
knowlege and experience along with them. Their 
manner was, to go out early in the ſpring upon a 
trading voyage; ſome to the Boſphorus and Euxine, 
ſome to the Egean and Adriatic; others paſſed the 
Streights, and ſteered to the Gum coaſt on one 
| Hand, and as far as Britain on the other; and when 
they had ſearched through all for merchandiſe, they 
returned loaded home late in the year. 
To this intelligent and wide - ſpread nation, 1 
am apt to think our poet ſtands indebted for his fo- 
reign geography. — This is an uncommon way of 
ſpeaking ; but it will be eaſily underſtood when we 
reflect, that Homer was more capable of giving than 
receiving inn in the geography of 2 


. 4 — — = a — ld At. 


| W Tyre lalld : G. 4h en at th 


' ny iſles ® : the men of Dedan were ber merchants ; many 
. * iſles were the merchandiſe of her hand f. And at ber fal} 
the iſles were to tremble; the princes of the ſea to come 
* down from their thrones, and lay away their rabes$; the 
* iſles were to ſhake in the day of ber fall, and the iſles that 
© are in the ſea to be troubled at her departure 5 Theſe iſles 
were no other than Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete, and the iſlands of 
the Archipelago, where Homer lived. 4 


2 Exck, . 4 id, 054” El 23. 8 Ver. 18 
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the Leſſer, Aſia, and perhaps the Egyptian coaſt : 


of the other tracts of land in Europe, Afia, and 


tion from the Phenicians, 

My reaſons for this opinion are theſe: by ftay- 
ing in Greece, and making ſhort voyages among the 
iſlands, or even down to Egypt, he could never 
learn that the earth was begirt on all ſides with the 
ocean, as he often ſays it is: But the Phenicians, 


diterraneati ſeas, Who had paſſed through the 
Streight of Gibraltar, and failed the coaſt on either 
hand before Homer's days, and were actually mak- 
ing ſuch voyages annually during his life, they 
might tell him, that wherever they came, they found 
the general barrier was the Ocean *. 

From the ſame ſea · faring people, he muſt have 
heard what countries were the Boundaries and 
Ends®, as he calls them, of the habitable globe- 
Some of theſe he plaihly names by their proper ap- 
+» WW p<llations ; others he points out by ſuch marks and 
oy WF peculiarities, as demonſtrate that he was not igno- 
| rant of their ſituation, To the ſouth, he direQly 


„ 9. 


5 4 8. 7 wm 


the WM mentions Afric, Ethiopia, and what we take for 


be W Arabia®, as the uttermoſt parts of the world: to 


© They nds 600 
= in the notes. 


18. 3 Tang. | odr. J, C Rete. 
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but what further knowlege appears in his writings 
Africa, that, I judge, an aus CE 


who had made long voyages upon the Red and Me- 


238 fn; aig. into the Life: 
the North, he deſcribes the life of #441908 
ans, juſt as we know the Scythians and Tartars 
lived, people that inhabit the northern continent: 
to the Eaſt and Weſt he names no country, but 
ſays frequently, That the fun riſes frum e, and ſet: 
in the ocean; which can have no other meaning, 
than that the Aſiatic continent on the Eaſt, and the 
European on the Weſt, are bounded by the wate- 
ry element. This! is the only ſenſe the expreſſion 
will bear; and any other put upon it, nn. 
Plain abſurdit r. ot 

It is the more remarkable, 28 in Sehr m 
man who lived between two great undiſcovered 
lands. . Ionia had the vaſt continent of Aſia lying 
due caſt from it; a very ſmall part, of which was 
— known to Homer . himſelf, . or to the Greeks long 
after his time. There is no mention made of Ba- 
bylon or Ecbatana in all his writings, which he, 
who celebrates the wealth of. Thebes, and arts of 
Sidon, could never have omitted to do, had he 
TOW a Sing & Oy Arn ocMedies yogi" cot 


2 e, uv Irure, = : 675 ohe, 75 bis 
The ſun a-hew wide-gilded all the fields, + 

From the deep+flowing Ocean rifiog bright. e 

E= mo Ince? Axtavo, te.. - Iaiad. N. 

Down in the Ocean dipt the blazing " err *th 

© - Involving all in fight, _— + a8 * be 


| b "Oxenpog „ drt Thy r Tupor, etc. Homer had no 
+, knowlege of the 'Syrian, nor of the Median empire. For he aſk 
ho names the Egyptian Thebes, and celebrates the wealth 

ol it and of Phenicia, vould never have paſſed over in lence ki 
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Nay, ſo late as the reign of Darius, the Lacedemo- 
nians did not know the diſtance of Suſa or Babylon 


from the ſea®: ſo that I believe Homer was ac- 
quainted with little more of the inland country, 
un mme Ur 
bited by his allies. 

On the other hand, to. the welt of Grabee, lay 
Italy, a greater country, as they imagined, than 
their own, and then undiſcovered by the Greeks : 
behind it, were the wide and unknown tracks of 
Gaul, Germany, and Spain, which were impervi- 


| Wh ous at that time, and had all the appearance of an 
ure, or (endleſs continent. Now, for a perſon 
lng betwixt the two, and knowing little of either, 

in compariſon of the whole, ſave the neareſt coaſts ; 

bor ſuch a perſon to ſay, That the ſun riſes and 

( ſets in the ocean; that the ends of the earth are ] 
„(upon the ocean; and that the Ethiopians, the 

f Wl « laſt of men; dwell upon the ocean,“ plainly 

e ſhews an acquaintance with a trading nation, who 


could only diſcover the limits of the habitable world, 
and relate them to a curious inquiſitive man at 
his return. And indeed through all Homer's works, 
the mention of coaſts, and ſilence concerning the 


' the grandeur of Babylon, nor of Ninus and Ecbatana, had 
be known any thing of theſe kingdoms.” STR ABO, lib. 23. 
* 6 "Eipero 6 Karopurnc, ete, * Cleomenes, king of Sparta, — 
he ed Ariſtagoras the Milefian, how many day's journey it 
h might be from the Tonian ſea, before one could reach the 
nce king? 40 wit, of Perſia,” HzxoDorT. 
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inland countries (excepting thoſe. ue 
Greece,) ſeems to beſpeak that kind of knowlege 
| which a man may learn from the relations of a peo. 
I. ple addicted to navigation, who viſit all maritime 
places, but never go far IT FEY Sec 
their ſhip. © n 
As for the inner-ſea, the di 0. 
| ſcribes the coaſt quite around it; but with this dif- 
ference, that he ſpeaks of the north-eaſt end of its, 
ſo particularly and minutely, as to convince: his rea 
der, that he had - viſited it in perſon, He name 
all the towns and rivers ; he deſcribes their ſituati- 
ons and their ſoils: one country is rocky and 
mountainous; another fertile and plain : one is dry 
aud fandy; another moiſt and full of verdure: this 
is productive of ſheep; that abounds with horſes; 
a third ſwarms with pidgeons ; and a fourth is bleſ- 
ſed with beautiful woman. And theſe accounts of 
the ſeveral places, and their qualities, are all con- 
firmed by the ſucceeding geographers, 

But when the poet comes to mention the coun: 
tries and nations lying round the weſt end of the 
Mediterranean, he talks of them as a man who had 
* heard of theſe places from travellers ; I mean, ſuch 

/ people as are willing to tell wonders of the diſtant 
nnn 


# Qnais Grattias fulolefites, ete. -4 Out of this bey all th 
fabulous part of the Grecian ſtory, and all the luſtre of learn 
* ing firſt ſhone forth: wherefore we ſhall dwell on it a littk 
! longer than uſual,” Prin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. iv. §. 1. 
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ing people with ſtories of giants and monſters, 
witches and wilds, or of any thing beyond the 
common run of life, either for good or ill. And 
yet theſe very ſtories, ſtrange. as they are, and dif- 
guiſed with all the ornaments of fiction, bear ſti} 
about them ſome marks of truth: the ground work 
of the wonder is commonly ſomething real; and 
bews the jnſtneſs of our philologiſt's obſervation, > 
« That to frame a new wonder, without any pre · | 
« yious foundation from rom, is not in the man- 
* ner of, Nome 

Thus when we conſider his nechuats of the nor · 
thern nations, Who live, ſays he, upon mares. 
milk, indigent, haughty, and the juſteſt of 
© men *,”, the deſcription appears at firſt ſomewhat 
ooliſh :, butrupor a nearer view, we diſcover the 
ruth of it, and ſee. the beauty that reſults from 
ach variety. of character in a poem. We find 
ere were really ſuch people; ſuch the Romans ' 
ound them, when they extended their conquells 
o che north; and we ourſelves find the ſame cu- 
oms and manner of life prevailing among ſome t 


ual Wiſe Tartar-tribes at this day. 
ich EY A Fg. 

ant a See the note, page 133. e | 5 
1 p — TIdarv pie 0600s pad, ete. anner. 


His radient eyes he turn'd 
Aſide from Troy, and high &crlook'd-the land 


| the Of warriors. wont to combat hand to hand, 
cart Myſians, and Thracian horſe :: 
littk A ſtatgly race,. mare's. milk their care and food; 


Strangers to wealth ; ſuperlatively good, 
8 | 
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The Poliſh hiſtorians tell, "that after the death of 
Stephen, one of the braveſt of their kings, there tr 
came ambaſſadors to Poland, from the Cham of H 

Tartary, who was 4 condidate for the crown. Wil * 
They had inſtructions to repreſent to the dyet, gY 
* That the Cham was a prince of great power, and ot. 
% could raiſe three hundred thouſand horſe, which, ſer 
* if they choſe him king, he would either imploy Þu 
in the defence of Poland, or to conquer the neigh: 
© bouring nations, and enlarge its dominion. That 
« as to his perſonal qualities, he was temperate an 
_ «4 ſober, caring for no delicacy in his eating, and {4 
« tisfying his hunger with horſe-fleſh only. Thatbe. 
ing informed there were differences among then 
about religion, he gave them aſſurances that thei 
4 pope ſhould be his pope, and their Luther ſho ui 
1 be his Luther, juſt as they pleaſed to determine! 
We can trace this fame kind of Scythian or Taru 
life, always among their horſes, unſettled in ther 


1 

” andy and free from avarice, ' through the vario r 
Periods of hiſtory®, from I e dow * 
le 


to our times. 


5 


a Anno 1586. 

bd Taaxropayur ig alay, ete. . _ Hzs100, 
Milk-eaters land, whoſe. waggon is their houſe, 

INp3rov petv l e, etc,  E8cny: PROM! 


Hear then'— frotu hence to yonder riſing ſun 
Direct thy courſe ; and tread the untill'd lands 
Of Scythian ſhepherds, arm'd with truſty bows, 
Who dwell in airy; houſes, wove with twigs, 
That roll on carriages from place to place, 
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But it is worth while to rank the ſeveral cours 


tries round the Mediterranean, and conſider ho 
Homer has mentioned them ſeparately. The laſt. 


part of our enquiry gave us a view of this mytholo- 
gical ſcience, and of his capacity to inſtru in an- 
other channel. Abſtracted relations and general re- 
ſemblances were to be applied to life and manners: 
but here, a part of his veracity muſt appear, and that 
knowlege of perſons and places, which was ſaĩd to be 
neceſſary to an epic poet. It muſt indeed be allow - 
ed to appear in its · n dreſs, and to put on ſome 
ornaments for our entertainment; but will never 
be admitted without a natural foundation. 

It has been obſerved already, that Greece and 
Egypt, (including the Aſiatic coaſt) are his pro- 
per province; and a very wide one they were. 
He ſpeaks of them with the familiarity and ex- 
atneſs of a man, who had lived ia the one, 


KE. or Truhe, efe. - 


— Aranoy. 8. "Fpvtag. 
They have no uſe for a houſe among the. Seythians; neither 


would any man in Scythia, if he was io have bis choice, pre. 
* fer the fineſt palace in the world to a leather coat. 


Campeſires melius Seythae, etc. 


The wandering Scythian better far, 
Aud rugged Getes their life contrive : 
Whoſe: moving houſes on à car, 


Follow where'er their maſters drive; 


Whoſe open fields no landmarks know 8 


But freely yield unrented grain; 


| Who twice the; ſame ground-never plos, 
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beer 


Hon. lib. iii, ob 26; 
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and viſited the other. But he beſtows an epithet 
upon the latter, which ſurprized me at firſt read - 


—iag: he calls it Tlxpw A, the bitter Egypt. 


It is hard to conceive in what ſenſe this term was 
applicable to a country he had formerly deſcribed as 
wealthy and powerful, and the fruitfulleſt foil in 


the known world. It was nothing ſtrange to heat 


him call it Evpew9m Aryvirw, the well. watered Egypt, 


and the rich Egyptian fields, Tlepmanacrs Aus, mf 
beautiful lands. It was rather a new proof, and not 


a weak one, of his having viſited that country in 


perſon... But upon a little reflection, this too ap- 
pears to be extremely juſt : it ſhows that the poet, 
accuſtomed to the general eaſe and liberty of Greece, 
has been ſtruck with the ſtrictneſs and ſeverity of 
the Egyptian regulations. 

A A poor man could not wander up and down idle 
in Egypt, as he might do in Homer's country : for 
a people once diſciplined, and under a ſubordinati- 


on of command, are bound down to their taſks; 


there is no ſhifting nor delay; their maſter's wil 
muſt be punctually fulfilled, and ways are taken to 
make men toil, in order to ſupport the luxury ot a 


few: the greater part muſt do ſo, for their own 


livelihood ; and when they themſelves, and their 
work, become the property of others, more coer- 
cive methods are applied. | an 

Egypt was the country where they had a pect- 
liar law, obliging every man to give an account of 
himſelf, once a year, to the magiſtrate : he was to 


. We ⁵˙ ůu oe rv. re Ie rr 
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tell, Where he lived ? how he was ſupported? 
« and what he contributed to the public - weal?“ 
This law could be executed with greater eaſe; as 
the lower Egypt, where the ſtrength: of their go- 
vernment lay, was but a narrow country, which 
made it- no difficult matter to keep a ſtrict eye oven 
the ſubject; and being full of rich populous cities, 
every inch of ground in it became precious; and 
the people who poſſeſſed and cultivated it were of 
conſequence perſectly known, The policy of the 
towns in Holland are no ill image of theſe antient 
regulations ;. nor a weak inſtance of the influence 
of ſituation: and government; fince it produces 
ſome likeneſs between ſuch different characters, as 
an Egyptian and a Hollander. 

_ Homer's expreſſion, it is true, hath a particular 
reſpect to a ſtate of ſervitude ; and indeed we know: 
from the beſt authori:y, that the Egyptians were. 
terrible maſters: their rigid policy, and immenſe 
public works, palaces, . temples, canals, lakes, pyra-» 
mids, all things of incredible labour and ſtupen- 
dous magnificence, might have ſome. hand in 
theſe ſeyerities; and at the ſame. time make 

W them ſo fond of their ſlaves, that ſigns from heaven, 

W and what they themſelves took to-be. the finger os 

Gad,. could. hardly prevail. with them to. ſet a whole 

nation of them at liberty. But it is certain, that 

over all the world there are great hardſhips and in- 

tenſe miſeries in the wealthieſt' cities: and .it. was 

figely judged of our poet, to. diſtingniſhꝭ this rick 
X 3; 
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country by a ſentiment which expreſſes an effect of 
their conſtitution, that en nen 
ſpectator. 8 

To the north 2 rd en of Greece, Homer 
mentions the Thracians, Cimmerians, and hints at 
Colchos and the Euxine. Theſe people he might 

know three ſeveral ways: either from the relations 

of Jaſon and his companions in the Argonantic ex- 
pedition ; or from the Phenicians, who were con- 
ſtantly paſſing and repaſſing in the Propontis, and 
failing through "the iſlands; and moſt certain. 
ly, from the inroads that ſome of the Cimmerian 
tribes had made upon the Leſſer Aſia, his own coun- 
try, long before he was born, 

In thoſe climates, the winter-days are ſhorter, 


and ſky more cl6udy, than in Egypt and Greece: 


from hence he has taken occaſion to feign a ſtrange 
nation, covered with perpetual darkneſs, and never 
viſited by the beams of the ſun, Their ſeats he has 
not certainly aſſigned ;, but leaves them among the 
out of the world wanders which Ulyſſes ſix in his 
peregrinations.. Bochart has ſhewr: their name to 
be plainly Phenician ®, and the origin of it to be 
the ſame dark appearance that gave riſe to the fable. 
But as. the Phenician. trade lay chiefly up the 

Mediterranean, it is to the weſtward that Homer's 


4 Cimmir, nigreſeere ; Cimrix, tenebrarum atror; Cimrire 


TL. atrores dici. + C1M Man, to grow dark op black; Ciu- 


« xx, the gloom of darkneſs; Cimrrx Jon, the korrours, 
[ blacknefſes of day,” Bocuart, Cannan, lib, i. G 33: 
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obligations to them lie thickeſt, and the greateſt 
preſumptions of his borrowing from them his ac * 
counts of thoſe countries. Many of his wonders 
are to be found in Greece; but his ſtrangeſt tales, 
his Ame Lax ape, horrible portents, as he calls them, 
are in foreign parts. And firft, Italy furniſhed him 
with abundance of monſters: the Adriatic coaſt, 
that lies oppoſite to Epirus, and the gulph of Ta- 
rentum, were too well known, and too much fre- 
quented by his countrymen, to produce many mi- 
racles: but the weſt · ſide, whither the Greeks haf 
then ſent no colonies, was only viſited by the Phe- 
nicians : and accordingly there are many ſupernatu- 
ral things told of its promontories, and of the 
Mands that lie along that hollow coaſt. 

la the entry of the Sicilian Streights, the Faro 
of Meſſina, ſtood two diſmal rocks, the deſtruction 
both of ſhips and ſailors. At the foot of the one 
there was a darkſome cavern, the abode of the man- 
eating monſter Scylla, and oppoſite to it was the 
devouring Charybdis. There is but a narrow paſ- 
ſage between them; and if you do not fail through 
it, you have no-choice, but paſs you muſt between; 
ether two, the dreadful Plante : they were claſh- 
ing rocks, that caught and ſhattered the nawary: 
ip, and left the broken planks, and mangled bo- » 
dies to be toſſed by the waves, and dlaſte of pernis. 
tious fire. 


After you have pulled ben, the Sirenu appear, 
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or rocks inhabited by the enchanting Syrens, who 
firſt allured the paſſing mariner with their voice, 
and, when he approached, deſtroyed him. - Fur- 
ther up the coaſt were the Leſtrygons; cannibals 
likewiſe, who ſlaughtered and fed upon the unhappy 
wretches that were ſhipwrecked on their ſhore: and 
beyond their country was the ſuppoſed boundary 
of Ulyſſes's earthly navigution, the habitation of a 
powerful ſorcereſs, the infamous Circe. She dwelt 
in a Peninſula “: Where, ſays Homer, was the 

« abode of the morning; . * par 
t rent the ſun,” . 

All theſe were in Italy, of hard upon the ſhore 
and how wild and fabulous ſoever they may appear, 
there are few of them, but upon enquiry, we find: 
to have ſome natural foundation. Their names and 
qualities plainly ſhew their Phenician extract; and 
that they were propagated by that induſtrious peo- 
ple, from the adventures they met with in the way 
of their trade. 

The Phenicians, upon their finſt rue hither, 
and attempting to. land, found the natives of the 
country extremely. inhuman and / barbarous ;. and 
therefore reported in general, that all the coaſt, up. 
and down, was full of - monſters. The paſlage in 
the mouth. of the Faro+is but narrow; and as there 
is, often a great ſea ling in it, it is-probable they 
have ſometimes ſmarted for venturing through. On 


| | Tix | 
® Aa Nyoos, A. land- iſland. 


% 
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the one band is a dangerous vortex ; and on the o- 
ther ſtands Scylla's rock, a threatening precipice, ex- 


actly ſuch as Homer deſcribes it, tow'ring, ſteep, 


« and its top in the clouds “.“ It is joined to the 
land by a flat iſthmus, upon which, it would ſeem, 
the inhoſpitable barbarians uſed to paſs, and lurk- 


ing among the cliffs, ſet upon and murdered the 


ſca-faring people, who had taken ſhelter under it, 
to ſhun the whirl-pool on the other fide. For this 
reaſon Scylla, or de/ſtrufiom*®, a monſter with many 
heads and hands, lived at the foot of it; and op- 
poſite to it was Charybdis, or the chaſm of dr 
tion *. 

The Planctæ have been hitherto looked upon as 
utterly fabulous. Two wandering rocks that 
e daſhed together, and hurricanes of fire blowing 
jn the ocean,” ſeem to have exiſted no where 
but in the brain of the poet : and yet, my Lord, 
one of them is apparently true, the other really fo, 
and ſometimes both. | : 

I take the foundation of the fiction to have been 
ſome of the iſlands that lie in the ſea, between Si- 
cily and the Cltceian Promontory. It would be te- 


b 0 2 % Lud ete. - *Oug, M. 
Two rocks there are, one rearing to the ſky 
Its taper head, and round it conſtant hangs 
An azure cloud. 
scot; exitium, infortunium lethate, * Deltruftion, — a 
deadly diſaſter.” 
„ CHoR-OnDan; foramen perditionis. * The gulph of 
: perdition. BocHART, Canaan, lib, i, $. 28. 
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dious to enumerate them all, and perhaps too minute 
and dogmatical, to fix upon- the two deſcribed in 
the Odyſſey; it is ſufficient to know, that all this 
coaſt, and the iſlands that lie along it, abound with 
burning mountains, and are ſubject to frequent 
eruptions of fire.” The moſt remarkable of them 
lie in a knot together, to the north of Sicily, and 
are known by the name of the Liparean iflands, 
They were antiently ſeven in number, but now you 
may count upwards of a dozen, ſome of them hav- 


Ing been ſplit by earthquakes, and other new ones 


caſt up by the heavings of the ſubterraneous fires, 
which undermine that dangerous ſhore, Theſe, 
are no more than bare deſert rocks, called by the 
nn Parte ratte, Parts broken off by the 

* ſhocks of an earthquake.” 

Now, the courſe of a ſhip from the Circeian 
Promontory to Ithaca, lies directly either through 
the Faro, between Sicily and Reggium ; or if you 
will not hazard that paſſage, there is a neceſſity to 
{ail through the Lipareans, and ſo round the iſland . 
After you have paſſed the two neareſt of theſe iſlands, 
if you caſt an eye back upon them, you will find, that 
they appear to be running together, and in a little 
time that they are become one, ſince you left them. 


4 Aurdp drt Tag ye maprtindowey *Eratpor, etc, 'Olvo. M. 
When once their rocks by dint of oars you veſt, 
1 will not thence particularly ſhew 
What courſe you are to ſteer, but in your mind 
Conſider which, while I deſcribe them both. 


Seft. 11, and Writings of Houzr. 2 Fr 


Thereaſon of it is the current, that ſets in between 
them, and does not allow you to keep a ſtreight 
courſe, after you have made good your paſſage : 
whereas, if you vary but a very little from it, you 
loſe the line that directs your eye through the void, 
and take them up under one. Hence the' founda- 
tion of the fable, that they were floating rocks, 
which run together as a ſhip paſſed, to catch and 
cruſh her. The ſame appearance will enſue in the 
caſe of any two prominences that are contiguous ; 
and for the very ſame reaſon, the Cyanear iſlands, 
in the mouth of the Boſphorus, got the name of 
Symplegades, as if ſometimes they had been ſepa- 
rated, and after wards had cloſed and NNE avs 
one. 

But this appearance, though i it may have ſerved 
to confirm the fiction, was not ſufficient to raiſe 
the dreadtul idea that Homer gives of them. 1 
therefore believe the Phenicians have happened to 
paſs, or have been lying at anchor among theſe 
iſlands, at the time of an eruption and earthquake. 
All over the Lipareans ©, there are roars r 


6 Pe ſpeaking of a Lover's heart, deſcribes it thus: : 
Dentro, confuſion turdida, et miſchia, etc. 
Within it reigns confuſion, and a train 
Of doubtful pleaſures and of certain pain: 
Never volcano in ſuch fury flam'd. 
Lipari, Iſchia, Stromboli, nor fam'd | 

Etna itſelf : — but ill advis'd' are they, . 
Wuo flake their happineſs at ſuch a play. | 220 
; Tx1Udi?H of Love, chap. iv, 
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face of the ground, and vents in the rocks, that | 
- emit flame by night and ſmoke by day: ſome of | 
them have noted volcano's, which, like Veſuvio or 
Mon Gibel, diſgorge with- their flames immenſe 
quantities of aſhes, and throw out ſtones of ſuch a 
monſtrous ſize, that a great part of the ſea is choak- 
ed up, and one of the iſlands almoſt joined to Sici- 
Iy by an Iſthmus of the rubbiſh. At ſuch a junc- 
ture, the frighted mariners might ſee the rocks re- 
ally. claſhing, and their dire experience feel Il. 
Ox Oughaas, Storms of dgſtructive fire. 
* This circumſtance alone, were there no other 
ſigns of agreement, ties down the Planctæ either 
to the Liparean iſlands, or to the rocks that ſur- 
round Iſchia, and participate of the diſaſters of the 
Neapolitan ſhore. Here the Phenician veſſels that 
eſcaped, and perhaps ſaw their companions periſh 
| in the infernal tempeſt}, needed only relate the ter- 
; | [| rible ſcene, of ſeas, and flames, and rocks in an up- 
{i roar, Their literal deſcription is the ſum of the fable; I 
and what is added wears the ſame appearance of v 
probablity. Circe, to exagerate the danger of com - 60 
ing near theſe rocks, ſays, © That the birds of the 10 
* air could not paſs them.“ The fame thing is 7 
told of the Aornos, and other peſtilentious places, 
where yet the air is not put in ſuch commotion, as 
by the flame and yapour iſſuing from a burning 
mountain, The ſtorm it raiſes, and the ſulphure- 
ous ſteams thrown all around it, might very readily 
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bring down a flying fowl, and give a handle to the 
beautiful fable which Homer has grafted upon ſuch 
an accident .. | | | 


« [t is no rare thing, ſays Strabo, among theſe 
illands, to ſee flames rolling upon the ſurface 


« of the deep. They proceed from the caverns of 


60 


10 


10 


40 


16 
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10 


oc 


firebelow, which often find a vent, and force their 
paſſage up through the waves. Poſidonius writes, 
that within his own memory, one morning about 
the vernal equinox, the ſea between Hiera and 
Uſtica appeared to heave, and was raiſed to a 
ſtrange height; that it continued for ſome time 
to ſwell and to fall by turns, and afterwards 
ceaſed, That thoſe who ventured to fail near 
it, ſeeing the fiſhes driving dead with the cur- 
rent, and being ſcorched with heat themſelves, 
and almoſt choaked with a noiſome vapour, 
made what ſpeed they could to the ſhore: ſome 
of the failors in the {kiff that went neareſt expir- 
ed; the reſt, with great difficulty, got back to 
Lipari, where they fell into fits, like perſons 
ſubje& to the epilepſy, and frequently loſt, and 
then recovered, the uſe of their reaſon. For ſome 
time after, there was a kind of clay and ſlime 
found floating upon the ſea; and in many places 


4 T5 wiv d Tlorurd rapip xtra ete. Ove. M. 


That dreadful paſs do flying fowl dares wing, 

Nor turtles who to Jove Ambroſia bring: 

The gliding rock till catches the laſt dove, 

But ſtraight another comes from father Jove. 
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254 An Enquiry into the Liſe 
of it, flames were ſeen to burſt forth, and ſome. 
« times clouds of ſmoke and aſhes: the floating 
« matter hardened by degrees, and when thrown 
on ſhore, grew like pieces of milſtone. Titus 
« Flaminius then pretor of Sicily gave the Roman 
« ſenate an account of what had happened, and 
they ſent ſome of the college of the prieſts, both 
to Lipari andUſtica, to do ſacrifice to the Sea, 
« and to the Subterranean Gods 4. 

After Ulyſſes had eſcaped the hands of the Cy. 
clops, he left the coaſt of Sicily; and came to the 
Eolian iſland, were Eolus lived. The palace and oeco- 
nomy of this prince ſeem to be purely of the Po- 
et's invention; though Diodorus hath given a long 
and particular deduction of the names and fortunes 
of his children, But Homer had ſome reaſon to 
add, in his figurative ſtrain, * That he was be 
* loved by the immortal Gods; that Jupiter had 
% appointed him to be governour of the winds, 
« and given him power tolet them looſe or reſtrain 
« them at his pleaſure.” | Anciently, the Liparean WW + 
iſlands were named from Eolus; and the neareſt of 
them to Italy * was ſaid to be the place of his ha- 
bitation. The aſſertion does not want probability; 
though the rocky coaſt of Lipari (the largeſt iſland) 
and great quantities of allum, found in no place of 
the world, as they imagined, but in this and at 


„ EB L_URRXT  -a cp rr . ﬀcccc= 


® $trabo, lib. VI. 
d $trongyle, or the round iſland, now Stromboli, 
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other little iſle ©; ſeem rather to agree with * The 
« brazen wall, topped with a ſmooth ſhining ſtone, 
which run round the In NY] 8, {floating i/land) 
where he lived “. 

Betwixt it and Sicily lies Hiera, a deſert rock 
conſecrated to Vulcan, and from thence receiving 
its name: here they fancied he had a forge as well 
as in Etna, becauſe of three Volcano's or Craters, 
at which it frequently diſgorges flame and ſand, 
and the burning ſtones I mentioned before. It is 
juſt under the eye of the inhabitants of Lipari © ; 
and they ſee diſtinctly from which of the Craters 
the flame or ſmoke iſſues, and in what degree, 
whether languid or impetuous. They likewiſe 
hear the uncouth ſounds and hollow noiſes under 
ground, which proceed from the efforts of the 
ſtruggling matter in the fiery caverns, and generally 
grow louder before a violent eruption, 


a Ola yap ve 'Onuptirne, etc. * Allum being produc- 
* ed in no place of the world, but only here, and in the ifland 
Melos in a very ſmall quantity, and not at all ſufficient to 
' ſcrye many cities.” DID. Sc. lib. v. 


— tba J rater, etc. *Ofuc. K. 
— — Here was th' abode 
Of powerful Eolus, fav'rite of the Gods ; 
A floating iſland ; and around it all 
Of ſolid braſs there run a matchleſs wall, 
Top with a flippery rock. _— 
e Taurng i, etc. * It is all over rock, quite deſerted, and 
full of fire. ST&aB0, lib. vi, 
| TS 2 
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It was therefore the opinion of the ancients, 
That Eolus, from a courſe of obſervations made 
upon theſe Volcano's, and by comparing the dif- 
** ferent ſounds they emitted, and the various 
*« changes in the quantity or violence of the ſmoke 
or flame, or their ſhifting from one vent to an- 
« other; that by comparing theſe with the enſuing 
*« alterations of the weather, he had attained to a 
great ſagacity in foretelling a ſtorm, and could 
predict how the wind would blow for a certain 
« number of days after he had obſerved the ſigu. 
T his {kill he uſed, they ſay, with great condeſcen- 
Gon and good neſs to the ſea-faring people: he re- 
ceived them into his harbour, treated them hoſpi- 
tably, and directed them when to fail, and what 
* courſe to ſteer upon the dangerous coaſt.” For theſe 
reaſons, the Phenicians made him Lord of the 
winds, handed him down as favoured by the im- 
mortals, and have given him a name from the 
ftorms'® he aſſiſted them to ſhun. 
This way of accounting for Eolus's knowlege of 
the weather, has found credit from later -obſerva- 
tions. There is a ſympathy and connexion obſer- 
ed between'the winds and the agitation of the fires, 
both here and in Etna. They are fierce and vio- 
lent when the winds are high, and ſubſide when 


4 From Aol. Procella, Turbo: Mrrrc Aorin Rex 
Tempeſtatum. Thenee the Greeks have formed their As. 
Bo cuART. Canaan. lib. i. $ 33. 
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ts the air regains a calm. It is obſerved beſides, that 
de particular winds produce different effects. The ac- 
if. curate Polybius, who ſailed round theſe coaſts with 
us rery inquiſitive eyes, - affirms, ** That before the 
ke % South-wind blow, the iſland Hiera is covered 
Ne « over with ſmoke like a thick fog, ſo that it ob- 
ng ſtructs the proſpect of Sicily beyond it: that be» 
4 fore a Northerly-wind, the flames arifing from 
d the great crater, mount with a clearer blaze than at 
in « other times, and greater noiſe is heard from below: 
that the Weſt- wind is preceeded by a middle kind 
« of appearance, a mixture of ſmoke and flame, 
« and a fainter noiſe from the hollows of the rock.” 
He concludes his account with what is moſt imme» 
diately for our purpoſe, ©. That from the diverſity 
of theſe ſounds, and the various eruption of the 
fire and vapour, it was poſſible ro know what 
« wind would blow for three days to come; ane 
« accordingly, that there were people in Lipari 
then living, who forewarned the wind- bound 

« ſhips of an approaching change, and ſeldom fail- 

ed in their prediction . In confirmation of 


4 Naturalis divinatio al quando. certior eft,, eto. * The art 
of natural divination is ſometimes pret'y ſure, and at other 
times is more ſlippery, according to the nature of the things 
* it treats of, If the ſubject. be in. itſelf conſtant and regular, 
* it affords a certain prediction: if wholly changeable, oy e- 
ven mixed (as depending partly upon nature, and partly 
upon chance) in that caſe the prediction - may he dtluſive. 
But even in a mixed ſubject, if carefully canvaſſed and re- 
* duced to rules, the prediction may hold for the moſt part. 
1 3 
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this, we find that the Lipareans to this day are ge. 
nerally ſeamen, and of ſuch knowlege, in thoſ: 
matters, that Bocaccio affirms there are even fey 
women in the iſland, who have not ſome {kill de 
arte marinareſca of the art of navigation ©. 

The connexion between the various qualities 
and changes of the air, and the force and appear- 
ances of fire, cannot have eſcaped your Lordſhip'; 
ſearches into the ſeveral parts of natural knowlege. 
It muſt be the more preceptible in theſe Volcano, 
as the fire is vaſt, and the chaſms, at which they 
belch the ſmoke and vapour, are widened, and laid 
open to the air, by the dreadful convulſions of the 
laboring flames. Nor can they miſs of preſaging 
a coming ſtorm, For if the openings of the ſub- 
terraneous mazes are at any conſiderable diſtance 
from the pent-up fire, which they feed and keep a. 
live; in that caſe, a tempeſt brooding from that 
quarter, and beginning to play upon thoſe open. 
' ings, muſt quickly produce an alteration at the 
Volcano's head. But it is agreed on all hands that 
Sicily and the neighbouring coaſt is quite hollow, 
and pierced with many croſs- paſſages that commu: 
nicate under the bottom of the ſea * Thus, for in- 


It may not perhaps be ſo exact as to anſwer to a minute or a 
hour; but it will not be far wide of the thing itſelf,” 


. F. Bacon. Hiſtory of the winds, 
® Decamerone, Giornata, v. Novella. ii. 
d Or: was 5 Tlopog, etc. * All this ſtretch of coaſt, begin- 
* ning at Cumae till you come to Sicily, is undermined vid 
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ſtance, there is a communication believed to run 
between Hiera and Sicily; and a correſpondence 
has been obſerved between the eruptions of Etna, 
and of this burning iſland, both as. to their ene 
ty and violence “. 

It would be too great a digreſſion | from our ſub- 
je to purſue this reaſoning much farther : but be- 
ps fore we venture upon the reſt of Homer's miracles, 
ge. it will be pleaſant to obſerve what uſe Polybius has 
95 made of this very ſtory of Eolus and his windy em- 
hey pire. He owns it looks extremely fabulous at firſt 
aid telling: “The winds ſewed up in a bag, and 
the given to Ulyſſes ! And yet here is a foundation for 
ing it, and ſome veſtiges of truth in the heart of the 
ub- fable: the poet indeed has uſed his privilege; has 
nee told it in his own way, and drefled it up with ſe- 
pa. veral ſtrange circumſtances, to increaſe our won- 
that der * : Wherefore, ſays the hiſtorian, ſomewhat 
pen. ſeriouſly, | **, This ſhould make us believe, that the 
the ' fires, and has many cavities, that communicate below, and 
run under ſea between the iſlands and the continent. By this 
means the burning mountain Etna is of ſuch a nature, as 
* we all know it to be; and likewiſe the Liparean iſlands, the 


country about Dicacarchia, Naples and Baiae, and the iſl- 
* ands Pithecuſae. STRABO. lib. v. f 


* Atſver yap ring, ete. Some authors affirm that there 
are ſubterraneous paſſages from theſe iſlands reaching all 
the way to Etna in Sicily, which communicate with one 
« another by openings at both ends; and that, for this rea- 
« ſon, the Vulcano's or craters in theſe iſlands burn for the 
' "w_ part by turns with thoſe of Etna.” DID. Sic. lib. v. 
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% moſt extravagant things ſg by Homer, are on- 
* ly ſo in appearance: but that tho' we do not com- 
prehend it, there is ſtill ſome pfinciple in nature, 
<& ſome fact in hiſtory, or leſſon in morals, at the 
bottom of the tale.“ 

About thirty miles from fhore, directly off Na- 

ples, and a ſtone's - throw from the ſouth · ſide of the 
illand Capreæ, ſtand the Sirenuſæ or rocks of the 
Sirens. The common opinion about their inhabi- 
tants, and the moſt probable, is, That they 
«« were leud women, who proſtituted themſelves 
„to the ſailors, and, by the allurements of a lazy 
« voluptuous life, made them unmindful of their 
voyage, and careleſs of returning to their native 
country.“ But their ftory, as it is told by Ho- 
mer, lies fo pat for a moral, that it is hard to be- 
lie ve it to be any thing elſe than pure fiction: their 
charming aſpect at firſt ſight; their beautiful faces 
and enſnaring voice perfectly repreſent the fair ap- 
pearance of an object of pleaſure; and their falſe 
deſtructive nature, their hidden deformities, and 
the way to ſhun and deſtroy them, agree ſo nicely 
with the methods preſcribed by the moraliſts, for 
avoiding a gilded ſnare , that it would almoſt be 
pity to ſpoib the allegory. Nor is there any neceſ- 
2 'Awirrera n Sr, etc. * This picture, like the Sphinx's 
* riddle, repreſents what i god and what evil, and what 
is neither good nor evil i life. Now theſe are things which if 
* any perſon does not underſtand be is undone and ruined by 


* folly. But it he does underſtand bem, on the contrary, folly 
* is deſtroyed, and he is ſafe, not only for the preſent, but be 
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cy ve honld: the Phenician accounts of theſe en- 1 
K chanting creatures; their telling how raviſhingly bi EE 
I they ſung, and how many crews had been loſt | 1 1 4 
e through their means, was ground ſufficient for the 1 1. 
poet: they both gave him a foundation for his tale, ms 
5 and ſcop to work it up in the ſymbolical Egyptian Fl | 
e manner, until it loſt its ſpecialities, and from a vv 
4 private ſtory, became capable of a general applica- Ki | 
I tion, $0 
y There were ſeveral Syrens up and down the Tru 
05 coaſt, who waited for the paſſing ſhips, and for 
y that end took their ſtations upon the promontories, 
ir or lived in the iſlands neareſt the ſhore. One of 
re them ſtaid at Panormus i, another at Naples, others 


o at Surrentum, and the greateſt number lived in the 
e· delightful Capreæ in the mouth of the bay of Na- 


ir ples. From thence, it is probable, they paſſed o- 
es rer to the neighbouring rocks which bear their 
p- name, to talk with the ſeamen from on board, and 
Iſe perſuade them to moor their veſſel, and come on 
nd ore. Homer has retained the Phenician name 
taken from the moſt obvious part of their character, 
their ſinging e; and poſterity, by building temples 
to them, and aſſigning the particular places of 
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continues happy and proſperous through the whole courſe of 
* bis life.” Cents. 
g Palermo in Sicily. 
* From six Cantilena: Inde St EN Canens, Canorum. —— 
* $1R, a ſong:— thence $1REN, any thing vocal, that 
* ſlings.” 
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their abode. and burial, hath made the tradition 
paſs for a reality 4. 

In the ſame claſs with theſe * ladies, Ho- 
race has placed the other enchantreſs *, the power- 


ful Circe; and not without reaſon either from the 


moral, which he has had in his eye, or from their 
real ſtory. As to the allegory, **. She is a ſorcer- 
« eſs, ſkilled in poiſons, and knowing how to mix 
** an intoxicating draught: ſhe is the child of the 
* ſun, whoſe beams can only raiſe a plant of vir- 
tue, and concoct the juice of herbs, to a healing 
* or noxious quality, With their aſſiſtance, ſhe 
could change and transform the mortal that once 
** taſted of her baneful cup: ſhe could make him 


* forget his reſolutions and his duty; renounce, 


* his bravery and manhood; render him deaf to 
« the admonitions of his friends; and in fine, con- 
vert him into ſome ſ pecies of a brute, according 
to the bent of his ſenſuality.” 


a Afar Kexpor, ete, * Their abode was upon a long pro- 
* montory near to Naples, with a temple of the Sirens, upon 
one ſide towards the ſea, and three little iſlands lying oppo» 
lite to the other ; uninhabited rocks which they call the 
Sitenuſac.— Or ty Nearoan, etc. * They likev iſe ſhew 
in Naples the tomb of Parthenope, one of the Sirens. 
STRABO. lib. 1. 
SIRENES, — primo juxta Pelorum, etc. * Their firſt ſeat 
* was about the Promontory Pelorus, and afterwards they 
* came and inhabited the iſland Capreae,” Ser vius ZEneid. v. 
þ Sirenum voces, et Citces pocula noſti, etc. 
The Sirens' ſongs, and Circe's cups you know, 
Which had he drunk, as did his greedy crew, 


A vile dog he had liv'd, or wallowing ſow. 
HoRac. Let. to Lollius. 
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The truth of the matter is, Circe was herſelf 
one of the Sirens: like them ſhe ſung, and filled 
her palace with melody a: like them, ſhe lived up- 
on a promontory that run out into the ſea: like 
them, ſhe waited for the paſſing ſhips, and like them 
deſtroyed the, crews, when ſhe had them in her 
power. Her name is Circe, the deſtroyer or Pul- 
ler down *; of the ſame falſe nature and deceitful 
appearance with her ſiſters, and only differing from 
them as ſhe employed other means for obtaining her 
cruel purpoſe beſides the charms of her voice. 

It is here obſervable, that the contiguous mira- 
cles, or the ſtrange things which the poet relates 
of this coaſt, are much of a piece: his monſters, as 
well as his men, are of the ſame ſpecies, and bear 
a likeneſs in their manners: the Cyclops, the Leſ- 
trygons, and Scylla, are all men-eaters: and the 
female phantoms, Circe and the Sirens, firſt be- 
witch with a ſhew of pleaſure, and then deſtroy. 


4 She is Steg Audnteca, the vocal goddeſi; and when they 
approached her palace, | ; 
| — kin they herd 
The powerful Circe ſing, with voice divine : 


And afterwards, 


She ſung delightful, and the hall thro'out 


Re-echoed to her ſong. Odyſſ. K. 


From KIR cAR, diruere, perdere, peſſundare : unleſs the 
walls that incloſed her palace have got her that name from 
Kix, @ wall, 
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At firſt reading, they appear wild and improbable; 
but like the other parts of Homer's poetry, they had 
a foundation in the manners of the times preceed- 


| ing his own, 25 

| | It was ſtill, in many places, the age ſpoken of il of 
by Orpheus, 
5 : the 

'' When men devour'd each other like the beaſts, Nu 

' Gorging in human fleſh thi: 


The ſubject is diſmal, and a particular deſcription 
of ſuch horrid deeds would be odious and ſhocking, 
It will be enough to put your lordſhipin mind, that 
our modern Indians have not been the only peo- 
ple guilty of the dreadful act of feeding upon their 
fellow creatures. The ſame barbarity is attributed 
to moſt countries, before the arts of life reached 
them, and ſtript them by degrees, of their inhu- 
man cuſtoms. The eaſt was deteſtable for offering 
children to their furious king ©, and Egypt was 
once infamous for inhoſpitality and murder. The 
Euxin was glad to change its ſavage name“, and 

the altar of Diana, at the mouth of it, ſtood reck- 


Moloch, from Melech, a king, 
b — D uis aut Euryſtbea durum, 
Aut ittaudati neſcit Buſiridis aras ? Virgil. 
—- Who has not beard 
Of fierce. Euryſtheus ? Or th” all-hated name 
Of dire Buſiris, and his altars ſtained 
With ſtrangers blood ? 
E Aftros. Inhoſpitable, inacceſſible to ſtrangers, 
| Ho. lib. ii. Sat. 5. 
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ing with the blood of ſtrangers. The human ſa- 
crifices in Britain and Gaul remain an indelible ſtain 
upon the memory of our forefathers; and Greece, 
with all its boaſted humanity, was not entirely rid 
of them at the time of the Trojan war“. The 
Carthaginians continued them long in Africk; and 
they were not diſuſed in Italy, until the days of 
Numa Pompilius. Nor did that religious law-giver 
think fit to-aboliſh them utterly at firſt : he chooſe 
to elude tho cruel rite, and ſubſtituted images of 
ſtraw in place of the human creatures, whom the 
uſed to butcher, -. a 
It was upon the Ides of May, a little after the 
Wh vernal equinox, that the prieſts of the greateſt dig- 
ay, and the virgins who guard the eternal fire“, 
accompanied with the pretors, and other citizens, 
made a bridge over the Tiber“, and in a ſolemn 
manner, caſt thirty of theſe images into the ſtream : 
in throwing them over, they called them, by anci- 


8 
e 


footſteps of this cruelty in Italy, ſo it lets us know 


4 Tu cum pro vitula flatuis dulcem Aulide natam. etc, 

You, when your darling daughter for a calf | 

You to the altar brought, and her fair head 

Beſprinkled, viQtim-like, with the falt cake; 

Then were you in your wits ?— | 
i 'Or naxvprver Novripines, etc, Dion xs. lib. i. 

The rite was ſo ſolemn, and gone about with ſo much 
eremony, that from it the prieſts had their name, PoxT1F 1» 
£5, Bridge-mfkers. 

* 'Apyriovg durd naxbvrig. &Atovue. lib. I. 
i 2 


il. 


nt tradition, Argives ; which, as it preſerved the 
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What people for the moſt part furniſhed the wretch. 
ed victims, and what reaſon the Phenician, ang 
afterwards the Grecian ſailors had to give out, that 
this coaſt was inhabited by canibals and deſtroyers 
of mankind. 


The oppoſite ſhore of 8 Epirus, continu- 
ed long in the ſame ſavage condition, The iſland: 


\ 


n 
ers even to the weſt, were beginning in Homer) $ 
time to unlearn their rude behaviour to ſtrangers, : 
and as conſcious of being a civilized people, the; Wil .. 


threaten their offenders with tranſportation w n 
«« the continent, to king Echetus, the ſcourge of Wl p 
all the human race.” So true it is, that the 4 
lands were firſt brought under diſcipline, au ,, 
that arts and policy came to Greece from beyond +, 
ſea, | th 

They firſt ſettled and took root in the maritim tu 
Places, and afterwards ſpread by degrees into the a; 
heart of the country, It was long before they pe. ww 
netrated to the welt of Italy, which we therefor 
find full of prodigies; and the appellations give 
them by Homer, are as monſtrous as their own m. 
tures, and ſound as ſtrangely in a Grecian ear; 
the etymologies of their names are in vain ſought 
for in his language, which they only reſemble in ther 
terminations :;- but the Aramean affords them, ant 
derives them from words that ſhew how theſe name 
have been impoſed at firſt: they point at the ver 
act of ravening, bel ld by ſuch Phenicians as ha 


* 
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the good fortune to eſeape the mercileſs hands of 
the barbarians ; and have been afterwards. fixed 
as proper names, by being often repeated in the 
ad relation of the fate of their companions. ; 

But there is too much ſaid for theſe ſavages, and 
we have dwelt too long. upon this black fide of 
mankind : let us quit the men, and conſider ſome 
of the natural wonders of this fabulous coaſt. The 
city of Sidon is fituated in thirty-three degrees 
twenty minutes of latitude, and the Circeian Pro- 
montory in forty-two; and if it be true that the 
Phenician navigation was firſt upon the red-ſea, 
then that people muſt have been accuſtomed to the 
near equality of the day and night that happens 
within the Tropics, and increaſes as you approach 
the Equator. But when their trade took another 
turn, and they begun to fail the Mediterranean, 
and diſcover the unknown coaſts of Italy, how 
would they be ſurprized to find the day near two 
hours longer than at the mouth of the Arabic Gulf, 
and one hour longer than in their own country ? 


a The Leſtrygons (Azi5pvyor) Lais tirgam, from leo mordax; 
their king Lamus from Laham vorare, deglutire; or Lahm 
Caro : thence the Goblin's name, that ſwallowed children alive, 
Lamia; and the Greek word for the throat, Aa neg. Theſe two, 
the Leſtrygons and Lamus, have been obſerved by Bocbart. 
The king of the continent's name likewiſe points at his nature. 
It comes from Catath contundere, caedare, whence Echetoh 
contuſurus, contuſor erit ; and agrees nicely with Homer's e- 
Pithet : o 
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They would be amazed at the quick return of the 
morning, and think the ſun was earlier upon his 
road than ever they had obſerved him before. The 
length of the twilights, longer too than ever they 
had ſeen, would contribute to raiſe their wonder; 
and whea they compared every thing with their own 
ſouthern climes, and were come to an anchor under 
the Mons Circeius, lying due eaſt of them, it was 
no wonder, if not knowing how to account for the 
ſudden return of light, they took it into their 
heads, That there was the abode of the morn - 


ing, and the early road of the riſing ſun,” 


While the Phenicians were making but annual 
voyages, and had not ventured to winter in foreign 
ports, they would happen to be in the Tyrrhene 
ſea. and Gulf of Genoa, about the time of the 
longeſt day. The diſtance of theſe parts from Si- 
don, and the common accidents in flow coaſting 
Voyages, (which the Phenicians could only make to 
unknown nations) muſt have employed the ſpring- 
months, and protracted their voyage till that ſea- 
ſon. For I make little doubt but this fable has 
been framed, when they were neither ſuch geo- 


graphers, nor aſtronomers, as they came to be at- 


terwards: it muſt have been in the infancy of their 
navigation at leaſt of the north ſeas; and ſuch a 
tradition, when once broached; could not fail of 
being preſerved, and finding a place in all the fu- 


ture relations of that barbarous coaſt. It is too re- 


[pot 
as 


„ 


: | Ws 
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markable 4 circumſtance not to have ſtrack men, 
whoſe employment forces them to obſerve the wea- 
ther, and fixes their chief attention upon the hea- 
vens: to ſuch people the abode of the morning was 
in Circe's iſle, for the ſame reaſon that we here in 
Britain are characterized by Virgil, 


Et minima contentos nocte Britannos. 


From Circe's iſle, and by her directions, Ulyſſes 
filed to the infernal regions: we are told, in the 
poetical ſtyle, ©** That after having paſſed the oce- 
an, he firſt arrived at a gloomy beach, covered 
*« with thickets and the groves of Proſer pine; pop* 
lars and yews caſting a diſmal ſhade. Here he 
drew his ſhip on ſhore, and entered himſelf in- 
to the manſions of Hell; he trod the threſhold 
of the habitations of the dead, and faw within, 


Te four infernal rivers that diſgarge | | 
Into the burning lake their baleful ftreams » 
Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate, 
Sad Acheron of ſorrow, black and deep, 
Cocytus nam'd of lamentation loud 
Heard on the rueful ſtream, fierce Phlegethan, 
Whoſe waves of burning fire inflame with rage e. 


as to pain certain lacriſges to the infernal 


| E. 
4 A | 


pon the brink, where two of the rivers met, he 


23 | g 
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deities, and pour forth the blood of the ghoſts de- 
parted, - 

This ee is partly wk and partly my. 
thological. The terreſtrial part of it ſeems to agre 
with the Avernus, a noiſome kind of lake forme 
by the ſea in the receſs of the Lucrine bay, not 
from Circe's habitation : the reſt (too long to be hi 
tranſcribed) is Egyptian, and relates to the I. 
Sena © mentioned above . Next to the Baix 
lays Strabo'*, lies the Lucrine bay, and within i 

- the lake Avernus. It was here the ancients þ 
Heved that Homer had deſcribed Ulyſſes as conve 
ing with the dead, and conſulting Tireſias's ghol 
for here they ſaid was the oracle facred to th 
' ſhades, which Ulyſſes came and conſulted, concen 
ing his return. The Avernus is a deep darkſon 
„lake, with a narrow entry from the outer bay: 
is furrounded with ſteep banks that hang threatevii 
over it, and is only acceſſible by the narrow paſly 
through which you fail in. Theſe banks were 
ciently quite over-grown with a wild wood, iny 
netrable by any human foot. Its gloomy ſhade | 
preſſed an awful ſuperſtition upon the minds of 
beholders; and the neighbouring people affirne 
that the birds fell into the water as they flew 0 
it, being choaked with the infernal ſteam. 


= Strange Neigen tortures. 5 p. 223. c Lib. 
Hence its name Aornos; and by incerting the Loli 
Afo1nos ; thence in the Italic pronunciation Avernus. 


8 8 
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| Here therefore they ſuppoſed was the paſſage to 
Hell, and the ſeat of the Cimmerians, who: dwelt 
in perpetual night. Whoever failed hither, firſt 
did ſacrifice; and endeavoured to propitiate the in- 
fernal powers with the aſſiſtance of ſome prieſts 
who attended upon the place, and directed the 
myſtic performance. Within, a fountain of pure 
water broke out juſt over the ſea; but no creature 
ever taſted of it, believing it to be a vein of the ri- 
ver Styx: ſomewhere near this fountain was the 
oracle; and the hot waters frequent in theſe parts, 
made them think they were branches of n 
ing Phlegethon. 

In this very bay Ephorus places the Cimmerians: 
he ſays they lived in ſubterraneous cells, which 
they called Argillae; and that they had communi- 
cation with one another by means of certain dark 
paſſages cut thro” the earth, by which they convey - 
ed ſtrangers down to the oracle of the dead. He 
ſays further, that they lived upon the produce of 
the metals which they dug out of the earth, and 
upon the ſacrifices that were offered to the ſubter- 
raneous oracle; whoſe miniſters had it as a cuſtom 
handed down from father to ſon, That none of 
« them ſhould ever ſee the ſan,” nor quit their 
© grotts, but under covert of the night.” This, 
he gives as the reaſon why the poet aſſerts, 
that Phebus, who enlightens the world, never 
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looks upon them, nor viſits them with his 

« gladdening beams.” 

This account of the Cimmerians is ingenious, 
and hag' ſomething in it both entertaining to the 
imagination, and agreeable to the wonderous regu- 


lations of the ancient prieſthood: but as I would 
be far from rejecting it, ſo the poet's deſcribing 
their towns and . tribes in this part of the country, 
is no ſtrict proof of their being really Italians. 
Homer often tranſports and mixes his miracles; 
eſpecially if they are of à kind, and bear any ana- 
logy in their natures, or reſembance in'their man- 
ners. Circe is of the ſame blood with Xetes, and 
is allied to the ſorcereſs Meda, though ſhe lived in 
Italy, and they in Colchos at the furtheſt end of 
the Euxine, ſeparated by ſeas and continents of 


_ immenſe extent. 
The idea of the one- eyed Cyclops, whom he 


places in Sicily, hè is thought to have taken from 
the Arimaſpians in Thrace; and theſe ſame Cim- 
merians, from the long nights and cloudy ſky, in 
the ſame country. This laſt is the more probable, 
that the Phenicians might be paſſing home ward 
from the Bofphorus pretty late in the year, and 
might perhaps be tempted to tarry, upon ſome 
proſpects of gain; until the winter ſurprized them 
in that cold climate, and froze up their ſhip,: in 
that caſe they would literally ſee a people He x} ve- 


geAn Kenaupueres, wrapt up in darkneſs and clouds, 
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and might give them a name, which indeed will a. 
gree either with Thrace or the Avernus. 

Let us now purſue our voyage round the Me- 
diterranean, and for that reaſon leave Ulyſſes failing 
back to Circe, and aſſociate ourſelves with the other 
traveller celebrated by Homer, the famous Mene- 
laus. The ſouth and ſouth-eaſt coaſt of this ſea 
ſeem to have fallen to his ſhare, as the north and 
north-weſt were viſited by Ulyſſes; though 1 
know that the latter is likewiſe ſaid to have been 
driven both to Spain, (where there was a town of 
his name, and a temple of Minerva) and to the 
coaſt of Africk, where he ſaw the Lotophagi. But 
as the Phenician accounts of theſe parts are related 
by the poet under the perſon of Menelaus, it will be 
proper for us to follow him, 

After the taking of Troy, the Greeks fund 
© they had purchaſed the victory very dear: beſides 
the men they had loſt, there were few of the ſur- 
viving chiefs who had not ſuffered at home, by 
diſorders in their families, or damage in their eſtates : 
nor was the ſpoil- that was ſaved from the flames, 
when the city was burat, ſufficient to enrich them 
all. They could not think of ſtaying ſo long away, 

and returning to their empty habitations with little 


dr nothing, as the reward of their toils; and ſome 
F 


Whoſe rather to go and ſeek for ſeats in unknown 
ouatries, than to live in their own houſes after 


| 
| 
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the diſmal things that had happened in them dur. 
ing their abſence. _ ſea, 

Thus Diomedes and Teucer went and ſettled, 275 
the one in Apulia, and the other in Cyprus: Me. Wl © 
nelaus and Ulyſſes revived the practice of Greece, 
making deſcents with their ſquadrons upon ſerve. 
ral coaſts, carrying what plunder they met ; 
with to their ſhips: and when the diſaſters in- 2 


cident to a piratical life had diſabled them from 5 b 
continuing ſuch violences, they wandered about 1 fr 
from place to place, and ſet on foot a kind cf 2 
contribution (what the French call a quete A 
where-ever they came. Their high reputation pro- apy 


cured them a kind reception from all who had 
heard of the deſtruction of Troy, the greatel be as 
tranſaction the world had then to talk of: and ac- re 
cordingly they received many Zeoma (preſents to 


rangers) from the princes they viſited, and both 0: 
though late, returned rich to their own country 
The account Menelaus gives of his own travels, 8 
is in a very plain manner, That having ſufferel that | 
many things, and wandered far, he had amaſſeli*? lol 
much wealth, and had come home at the end 0 loftne 
perfec 


** eight years: that having been in Cyprus, Phe 
** nicia, and Egypt, and having viſited the Ethic 
*« Pians and Arabians, he arrived at laſt in Libya, 
of which he tells ſeveral wonders: but the ſtrang 
eſt thing that befel him, was in the Pharos, a liti 
illand in the mouth of the Nile, There he ſurpri 
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ed and bound Proteus, the mutable prophet of the 
ſea, and received a prophecy from him, © That it 
« was not his (Menelaus's) fate to finiſh his days 
in Argos, but theimmortals would ſend him to the 
« Elyſian plain, and ends of the earth, where yel- 
« low Rhadamanthus reigns, and where an eaſy 
« affluent life is enjoyed by men; where ſnow is 
© never ſeen nor rain, and winter ſhows not his 
* hoary face; but ſoft gales conſtantly blowing 
from the weſtern ocean, ſerve to- cool the air, 
and fan the inhabitants of the happy ſhore.” 

There is no doubt made by the ancients, but 
that this deſcription is taken from the bay of Cadiz 
and the ſouth-weſt coaſt of Spain; apd there can 
be as little, that Homer muſt have heard of the na- 
ture and ſituation of theſe parts from the Phenici. 
© ans. It would coaſt but a ſingle thought to recol- 
ect, that the Tyrian Hercules, long before Jupi- 
er's affair with Alcmena, had made the firſt diſco» 
| very of theſe lands, and erected the famous Pillars 
chat bore his name. His countrymen took care not 
o loſe ſo ſweet a commerce; but charmed with the 
W ſoftneſs and delicacy of the climate, and knowing 
perfectly the valde of the commodities it produced, 
hey planted it with colonies, and drew from it the 
hief ſtreams that filled Tyre and Sidon with ſuch 
mmenſe wealth, and particularly with coin and 
plate®, 


* * FI = 
Geo oo 


a Tarſhiſh was thy merchant, by reaſon of the multitude 


| The richneſs of the Spaniſh mines afforded an. 


ancient writers a; and we find in the poets coming 


port of the Phenicians; who, when they ſpoke of 


. therefore our poet has learned the nature of the 


world are accurately deſcribed by the eloquent prophet. 
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ple materials of hyperbole and deſcription to the 


after Homer, that the eaſe and affluence of their 
princes had paſſed into a proverb *®, This could 
be known to Homer in no other way but by the re. 


this happy country, the chief ſource of their wealth 
and grandeur, called it Machos ELYSOTH, The 
place of joys, or land of mirthc, It was the ſhips 
from thence that © ſung in the Phenician markets, 
« repleniſhed their cities, and made them very glo- 
« rious in the midſt of the ſeas xa. From then 


weſtern region, the blowing of the Zephyrs, and 
the fertility of the ſoil; and has deſcribed his Ely: 


of all kind of riches: with ſilver, iron, tin, and- lead they 
traded in thy fairs, ſays Ezekiel (Chap. xxvii. 12 ;) when 
the extent of the trade of Tyre, and the very ſpecies of com 
modities brought by the ſeveral nations to that mart of the 


Tarſhiſh was ſounded Tartiſh by the Phenicians and Syri 
ans, who changed the harſh Sh into T; whence the 
Greeks formed their Taprngcog. 


4 Horte, ovveviuoia Tag txiplonaic, Trab. Bid. |. 
Poſidonius the Philoſopher and hiſtorian, in deſcribing this 
rich country. ſeems all in raptures with his byperboles. 
RE de dur AA, etc, "Avanp, Ares TW, 

My wiſh, -were wiſhes to be got, ; 

Is not for Cornucopia's ſtore ; 
Nor o'cr Tarteſſus be my lot, 

To reign a hundred years or more. 


„ Bochart, Canaan, * Ezekiel xxvii, 235. 
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. þ \ 4 : 
ae Andalurian plalbs . 


„bat Griginals 4 celebrated piece of painting har 
deen taken; and from what object. the painter bor - 
rowedl his idea We imagine ourſelves to be let ins 
to a ſort of ſectet aud diſcover new beauties in 


he copy, by placing it and the model together 
ind comparing their mutual nneaments. Fhe 
ine holde, and perhaps in d greater degree; in po- 
tical repteſeni tions. Anlauther, to whom our 
ountry owes many a beautiful treatiſe, makes not 

: 1917 wo ls - ont . ns sd 36 none un 
« Los- fertiles campes. de Andaluſia, ede. The Ffrujrful 
plains of Andaluzia, fo celebrated by, the ancients As 57 
Elyſiar fields,” add the place of teſt of happy 'ſonls departe 
AI viewed-this) ſpot of earth; Wk ich either fot fe 
tility of ſoil, or benignity of the eſd mate ĩot beunty of land 
and water, I never ſaw boer ip Europe. And ſpeaking of 
the neighbouring plain of Malaga, be fays, * Fuc tan grande 
conſuels,' cc. 80 freut was the plesſurè Which the fight 
of it gaye me, and. ſuch was, the fragrangy which impregnated 
the gales that play among,theſc e gardens, full of 
orange and lemon trees, flowering a the year round, that 
began to fancy myſelf in ſome part of paradiſe :: for, as 
far as your eye can reach around, you ſee. pathing/but what 
delights every ſenſe, The ſight is entertained with, the po» 
le proſpeck of the ſea, arid of a country full of the moſt 
beautiful trees: the ears are charmed with the infinite varies 
y of little ſinging. birds, ;, who night nor day; ceaſe not their 
bearing ſong: proviſions are here, in plevt „ and. YN 
oth 'for-healthanffiralte? and the thatiners of the people 
re mild, affable and courteous; ſo that to deſcribe eyery 
hing, one might compoſe! a grent book of the excellencies 
f the place.” Life of Obregon. | bo 

| 6 Aa 
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It gives a particular kind of pleaſure to (ears f. TV | 
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BAY Virgil's Aleto ſhoots into Hell is the catarat of the 
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the leaſt queſtion, but that the Gulf through which 


Veligo,, three. miles from Terni. The, river falls 
down a precipice of an hundred yards high, and 
throws itſelf with-ſuch yigleage into. ihe hollow of 
2 rock, as to raiſe a continua miſt jreſembling 
dun, vn the ina re * yoo tur- 
nace 44; 4 
"Hint Homer dam nmh1 W 
to one model: he has divided his-gdeſeription of the 
an account of the entry to the realm of Pluto, and 
is taken from the Aternus; the ſecond deſcribes 
the pellige, and Jereral Nages of the dreary pro 
 grels,}.. copied from . the proceſſion at th funerals of 
Apis up the Nile the third preſerits' us with the 
bappy climes prepared for the good and upright, 
taken from the fottunate iſlands and'the.neighbour- 
ing coaſt: Andi all the three are made to coincide 
In ſeveral circumſtances, throngh the addreſs and 
F eee Bob 
[After this view of the ce of ly ind Spain 
18 wee be Ws Nele purpoſe to alk, how it appears 
that Homer learned theſe things from the Phenici- 
ans, or 'thrangh whoſe hands he received them! 
* ſufficient Kg, e bodied 


* Ali's ern ue n. Meh” $465 7 
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Seft. 1. i ig, of Hoke. 45 
from uo other Wüntifn; though at the ſame tith, 
it wil not he unpleaſant to bear that there are pre- 
ſomptions in His writings,” of his having been * 
eee with this füduftrious people. 
And ft,” be knows their character perf 
When he ſpeates of them iu general, they are: 
ways 'havme;; Naeh Avdyes, The Phoniians 
famed for pb. or Fehowned at Ka, 0 whoſe 
« merchants were princes, and whoſe traffickers 
« the honoprable pf the earth.“ This is be diſ- 
tiguiffiing mürk of the nation. Their c city © was 
inhabited of ſea-faring-men, the renowned city, 
by which was ſtrong in the ſea; ſhe. and her inha- 
« bitants, who. cauſe their tetrour to be on all that 
* havnt it“. Then their ancient town is u- 
196 Ely, Sign abqunding with metals; and the Si- 
donians, Twas Arp, ingeniaus artful wen. 
It is impoſſible for any man, though he had lived 


a great part of his life at Sidon, to gire more pro- 


per epithets, to the nation and city, or more expreſ- 
ſive of the genius of the iphabitants. But Homer 


goes further, and ſhews that he has been acquaint- 


ed with all ranks of the Phenicians,. 
The mean people . a trading nation naturally 
fall into tricking and low cozenage; and in this re- 
ſpect the. Phenician pedlars Were the Jews of anti- 
quity; and bore ſuch a charaQter, zwong them as 
the Jews do among us. -Such exadtly bath Homer 
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Painted them. He. calls them_Tpaxrav, Scraper: o 
"money from any. thing*;, and do explain, how they 
did it, he ſubjoing, that they were AmAUTaiT4hy a 
Opec, Men * with 4 thoyand ſmall wit. There Was 
beſides a great intercourſe between the two nations: 
the Phenician ſhips, our poet tells, frequently Wit- 
tered among the Grecian i0ands,. and the, prince. 
of one of them, rn 
e, to his 8 10 


and fl AKT 10 311! 
a ** 0 1197 , and, Ya. uri ws ork” 


Homer re Weh 555 ſtory ſo particularly, ber Father, 
"Phionittan namen, bis affluent circumſtances, and 
"how ſhe was carried off by the Taphiaa | pirates a 

"the was returning from the country to Sidon, that 

one would almoſt think be had heard 3 it from the 
[deſcendants of the faniity. © 

This ſuſpicion is confirmed by the knowlege te 
-difeovers of the prodiice and manufature of the 
country. Moſt of the fine. things he mention 
gifts to the Gods, or preſents from great men, are 
"(he ys) of Sidonian workmanſhip. * "The fine 
5 garment in the "Trojan queen's- wardrobe, wal 
bought in Sidon oy Paris, who muſt 00 doubt 


- 1; ; Wa, 17 ABA xtp3aivor, 2 . | (Suits, 
6 Cteſws, the fon of Ormenug, prince ol the rich i {lat 
Sytid: or, ab the later "pe6graphers e called it, Syros, 5 
LS ne py wtus:; CO) 0. 
„Af: ened from Aſrubas, or Aſdrubas, Aſdrubi 

„ ier u Boca 
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prettieſt ate in Menelau'd's \ padics was the ver 
bow! | edged with gold, lich he had recerved 48 
preſent from tie king of Sidon; and it is not im- 
probable chat Hottier had ſeen many Ne it; when 
in that city himſelf W. Tn | ſhare; be ſeldem de- 
ſeribes toys or any piece of cur teu Work but he 
rery readily adds, that it was made in Sidon, or 
bwugkt aver ima Pheaician ip and herein he hak — 
the happineſs to agree with our ſacred -thronicle, 
where un, that * eh, La 5 
„id vi. een „ Out ie. | ; 
* Thits ptinee bad tee fleets, one upon the red-ſea, at EE 
— and the other on the Mediterraneap, perhaps at Jop- 
| both. of, them-navigeted by, Phenigians. - For, * Hb 
ing, of Tyre ſent his ſervants. in che navy, ſhipmen 
, * nad b or the” lea; and they traded along the 
toaſt of * . Arabia, and dame 10 Opbite (Taprobhne or Ceylan) 
and fetched from thence for kundrtd tente of gol, and 
brought it to Solomon* The other was called the Navy 
A which ſaifed in company with the navy of Him 
Out in bee years eme the navy of Tariff 
f eien gal, und) Wins, and wory, and; epes, e pee 
* cocks} * , It was sd. long before they could accompliſh, 
weir coating Say of filing, . ee by Cal io the E 
tea _cadlt, Shenee they brought the commodities above-men- 
toned, They probably ſailed av the Arabs do at this-day 1 
Comme les Arabs ne font, pas de grands Navigereurs, ile 
ne voyagent jamais que le jour, afant toujours gn homme 
for la props, et un autre for le baut du mit, poly obſet ver 
lu mer; ils, mobjllent” d cbefd due de Glvil! oft pt à f 
couches; et ne levent Fancre, que lorſqu'ils ont le vent en 
pouppe ; emploiant ainfi dem ou trois moi a me navigati- 
on de pt on Suit Jevrs,” Voy age du Sr Pl Loew, liv K 
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them only artificers, navigators, and merchants. 


was zbaut ta build his magniſiceat temple, received 
a oupning man from Tyre, , Skilful to work in 
gold, and ia ſilver ; in braſs, in iron, in ſtone, 
and in timber ; in purple, in blue, in fine lin- 
{*, en, and in orimſon alſo to grave every mannet 
of graying . and c find out every device which 
*; ould- be. put 4% him h 
But we do the Phenicians an injury in making 
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The noblet ſciences were cultivated among them, 
and they have the honor ef being the authors of 
two famous ſects who gained great reputation, by 
opinions which the Gredang borrowed from them, 
We have it upon the. authority of Poſidonius“, 
thut what is called the Atomical philsfophy* vil 
firſt advanced by Moſchus ; A Sidonlan, me tie 
before the Projan war: of Atoms, he ſald, the 

World was mide; matter, in its vid Primeval ſtate, 
being in that form. Fot his work was hiſtory d 
phe creation, or an account of che ri/a ofothings, he 
common theme of the firſt ſophers? "they al 
bays Figs in an "hiſtofical ssd, for Nerd 0 
the narrative or parable in which, they taught, and 
of the allegories which they inter wo ve as Epiſodes; 
there Being nothfog then known, of the manger of 
| our modern ſyſtems, which. are built upon meta- 
re ahſtract reuſoring. 
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am the apter to believe that it was ſo, becauſe 
it is certain that Epicurus was not the inventer of 
the doQrine of Atoms which he embraced; but ce- 
ceived that method of accounting for the riß -off 
things! from Democritus, Who bad: travelled long 
in the eaſt; \'and brought from thence his learning 
and philoſophy. By this means the principles 
which were ſo greedily ſwallowed both in Greece 
and Rome and, as a witty writer! aſſerts 4, wete 
embraced by all ide fine gentlemen of amiquity, 
cume originally from Phenicia. They were: pre- 
ſerved in that country by a prophetical ſett of natu- 
ral philoſophers, | (ſo Jamblichus* calls them) Mo- 
chus's defendants or ſucceſſors, with:whom'Py- 
chagoras is »fajll to have gonveiſed in His returns 
from Egypt. E g9hmnows A IG 4363477 In Ane EL 

It were eaſy to ſay a great deal boncerniũg the 
„ Phcnicien: Theology truaſcribed by Euſebius, their 
records kept ig-4beir) temples,” and the problems 
chat paſſed; hett them and the knowing and 
peaceful prince juſt now mentioned: but as thicſe 
wings belong hot Immediätely to jour ſubſect, nor 
to the inſtruction that Homer received deniefke⸗ 
ple, I ſhall rather ſelect a Grecian difciple of t theirs, 
whoſe works have ſome connexion with dur poet? 
Among / the earlieſt of the Greek -philoſcphery? 
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where we heard that it was cuſtomary for the Phe. 


converted from wreftling, to phiteſophy) and is 
famous for introducing proſe-writidg into Greece, 


and acquired a very great name among the Greeks: 
_ of che Tranſtaigration of louis, 'a-JoRiidie much 


_ read with admiration his accounts of e 
ſucceſſions of the Gods, PLS e 44. 


© markable;manoer> . Above Onygia, fas the po- 
is the mark of the'place, which will help vs to di- 


never have. known what to baue utah to 


| Thighs, nous kane be fees yn wk of 


I ORD, 2 tntive of that very idand, 


nician Thips 10 winter, ' "He has the honour to be 
mentioned as che maſter of Pythagoras} (whom he 


He had no living maſter of his owa, to lead him 
the way in ſcienck ; but having purchaſed from the 
Phenĩcians, either in hit on country, or as is more 
probable in theirs; ſome volumes of theit ſublime 
philolophy,; 4 dre Wüst thaiide üs kiiowlege, 


23 828 


They looked upon nim as the firſt who; had ſpoke 


inculcateil{by the 'Pythagoreans his ſucceſſors; and 


. His country is polo tod at in Homer in à very re- 


et, there in a tertaln iſlauti called Syria, if ever 
n heard of it, dor 712208 mel, where are the 
returns or tropics of the ſon,” Ibis, it ſeems, 


EF FSF ET 


I 


ſlinguiſh it from the neighbouring ifles: but wich- 
out the aſſiſtabce of ſuceerding hiſtur y, und parti * 
cularly where 3» Telaces'1. Phersepdes, vg b 


have gone in ſearch, of ' ſuch” An onthe 


ESE ALLE ILY 
. 


4 


gelt. t t. N nr Ho- 2 
contiving/ w/vdtaral meaning for the expreſffion' ta | 

ken in its Hterab Gonificationz” and in what ſeriſe 

the returus of the ſun can be faid to be in any one 

of the Cyclades, 5s a queſtion that would puzzle 

our: beſt. aſtronomers 11011! 1 ifs r We 1 22 1 

For a ſolutiom, the old ſchallaſt -vpon>the paſs. 

age tells us, that In this iſlandi there was à cave 

0 conſecrated to the ſun, which ſhewed the time 

« of his returds. Theſe ure the very words of tbe 

commentary; and they ſeem to ſtandl as moch in 

need '6f:anexpliqation us. theircſubject. I inchne 

to think, \that-the Phenicians finding the ſlang rich 

in grain, which they much wanted / and aceom- 
modated with a fide harbour, may have endeavour- 
ed to fit it in every reſpect for their winter re- 
ent. Wich this yiew zt is probable-they may Have 
adjuſted a 'meridian: line to ſome hole or cleft in 
the roof, which admitted a ray of the ſun into the 

conſecrated cave, and marked the Solſtices upon 

that ng, and what other ſubdiviſions they thought 

Neal a I 219 Beds oft of nets Do WES - 

The uſe of ſuch a ding, as letting them know 

the turns of the year, and for pointing out the ſea · 

ſons fit for ſalling. needs bo enlargement; and 

their ſkill, in aſtronomy and numbers, leaves as lit- 

tle douhs of their ability to effe&. it. Phe __ 
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land  meafores-of barley, and twenty ned debe 
and twenty thouſand baths of oil. wy 
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toenty thouſand meaſures of beaten what, and twenty 'thes- 
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e fincrraſe-and Gntenddes of me day 


 MithHomer, chere would be no doubt bar this ve- 


| 5 any part of Greece fave in this little ile, whok 


„ A. Eoguiry into the Lie. 1.252 
thing was afterwards performed, and perhaps more 


|  ©curatelyy by Pherecydes;-hotin the-cave;; but by 


_ erecting a Stylus, whoſe: fhadow ſhould mark the 
atlvance and-reveſs af the un to and from the Tro- 
Pics. Whether this Heliotrope was Hovrable os 
not, I. cannot tell: but it was Jong; preſerved in 
Syron, many hundted years after the author 


death and from ts durgtidn, I tabe it 10 have 


been ſome pyramid. of  brajs und fone, erefted and 
marked in a level rom the buſe, in the fame way 


and [plabedrirr tie Canpor; Martius near the city; 
whole ſhadow, fi Pliny, ſhewell the ſun's alti- 


cike. Mor 
Had Pherexydes lived! before; ot contemporary 


If machine wis che mung 'deſeribed by the” poet; 
bur being poſterior, it is more likely that te Vine 


| Kifrook the Hint from the Phenicians, and pro- 
baby out-did theirs, in the exafineſs of his inven- 


yon. m2 13 r) "14 1 —_ git T4 5 , 10 N ' wt 
5 wies ee aching ie ol Metvitcpb 0% fect 


4ihabirants, ignorant like the other Greeks, when 


hey enme to gabe af the warks, and afked the uſe 
of tbem, cquld only gather from the E Phenicians 
anſwer. (juſt. what Homer has faid) “ That they 
eee, of the fon; hp hart when 


the 
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Sed, 17h ant S/ivingr ef Holes. 
« {un had advaticed''ſo far, he returned the way 


«© he had tome Homer could noe miſs hearing 
of them for if be was not himſelf In this (and; 


which! he has deferibed ſo happy aud healthifal; he 


would certainly de informed of every thing concern · 
ing it in Belo, Juſt hn its neighboartiood; whil 
1 ben wal: e 
pollo. 


b oss foam. the Hielleſpoutg and taking che coaſt 
of Ita ãa our-way; we have returned by Spain 
and-Africk/'to the Egean ſca; What we have fron 
is fufficient to:convince us, that Homer owei moſt 
of thoſe tales that raiſe our wonder in the Odyſſey; 
to his converſe with the Phenicians : and as they 


nidian ſenmen and ſimple Greeks formed from the 


firſt appearance of the ſubjects, that ſame fimplici- 
ty has been preſerved in the relation; and has ac- 


commodated:them to the under ſtanding of all ranks 


of men. It was this happy circumſtance Wat di. 
refted' the pont to hit the general taſte of nations, 
and to touch the univerfal ear ſo juſt and true, that 
no change of manners or politics* can make his 
bora be H u cpeed wolevars me 
known; - 

e e Wahi den neee 


N eee ee rage 1 


ent |Peranlt's Paraleles, 58 . 
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et hath mms ; We 
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particular, , Hg as equally;happy.i in ohen 
as in bis ſeligian. To much ſpfendonx did not 
Flag in bis eyes. and darken” his mixaclesg for if 


yqun lordſhip will forgive the oddgeds of the phraſe, WY 
the beſt light ta place a Wonder ia, [is a little: ob- 5 
ſentity. Mis gods and their pers were never ſo i 


Much as queſtioned, when he ſung of their mar. BY 
| vellous alliances and myſtic generation: nor. were 2 
thoſe countries 0 che nofth and welt of Greece e. 
nough, know to make; pegple:'donbt} of the 
ſtrange and woekvl ſtories he related of ahem; | 1: 
| was ſo late as the times of Auguſtus; when Coccei- 
| | _ - ns and Agrippa gut through the monptains and 
— cleared the Awernus, that, Homer's: Hell appeared 
toche an ordinary bay and what :hedaid of it, 
eta Hun Ml Egal, te be all a pure fable. but 
3 rand eſpegdally in tie infancy of the 
| Phenician navigation, While the;coalt lay unexplor- 
| ech he miracles would be ſwallowed; and the 
17 ſtrangeſt tale he could tell, would paſs for a cer: 
Win nch, tag wager 2101 e 31]. den 
Such refleftionsas theſe: have ſometimes led me 
to think, chat Homer's art was pot ſo great and 
| Tefined, as we commonly ſuppoſe it to have been 
; that his good fortune was far ſupeslor be his Geil, 
ſince he needed but repreſent things bothclio bit 
owpandothet'countfies, almoſt as he heard; them 


| talked of. The ordinary ſtrain in he they were 
Friated, Was cry, calculated for givi a them that 


« I 
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ir of natural wonder} which affect us ſo'ftrongly MN 
in reading them: n thing hardly to be counter · — 
fete! For # mat who underſtands any ſubject 
perfectly. who knows the cauſes and effects of eve- 
ry ſurpriziog-like thing about it, of conſequence 
talks coolly; and having no admiration himſelf, can 
with difficulty raiſe it in another. When he at- 
tempts it, his looks and voice, and labouring ſen- 
tences betray him, and ſhew the artifice-i but if at 
any time he can forget himſelf, and ſcrew up his 
icy ſo as to ſmother his reaſon, he may then ſuc- 
ed ; and inſpire his hearers with à paſſion he be 
gins to feel: yet bis judgment will recur when the | 
it is over, and leave him the ſame cool RAR 5 
perſon he was before. | 
I have heard it acatared by bels whoſe bufl- 
els it is to perſonate characters and their peculiar 
paſſions, that they never ſucceed ſo well as when 
y forget themſelves moſt; and hive entered in- 
o ſome ſort of *perfuaſion; that they are indeed 
be perſons whom they repreſent,” But I hardly 
now, 'whether 1'dare apply their cafe to our cele- 
rated poet, -and.'venture*to fay, That the 
more firmly Homer believed the wonders he tells, 
he would tell them the better, and paint their 
moſt moving circumſtances with a truer feeling 
8 than if he had not been perſuaded of the truth 
of the facts. 
Paulum tu intereſſe 1 ex anime amm | 
Ut fort natura Fs indyiria ? 


0 


- Thus, ee over Homers ON 
+ from nature and education: we have ſurveyed thy 
climate where, he was born: we. have conſulerel 
the manners of his country, its language and rel. 
Sion; and have found from the nature of thing 
and their conſtant effefts, that they were all in the 
happieſt temper - for deſcription and pocſy. Wy 
_have.gone further, and traced him in his print 
and found them of the ſame nature'and'tendency; 
| And to account for the wide knowiege of men ul 
things that appears throughont his 1 
kave looked abroad, and found foreign count 
affording. the happieſt opportunities man's he 
could wiſh, for poetic improvement: tbeir ja 
eee we have found verißed in his deſeripti 
EF © and in numbers of ſhining images, natural allul 
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ons, and ſurprizing tales that. grace bis writing 
but take them all together, and they bad not bet 
able to raiſe him to his high ſtation, if the nc 
. ſubject that ever fired the fancy of a bed 
_* completed his happineſs. n | 
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_ the 8 1 Homer, 
the-firſt: contains an account of the hotteſt 
period of a long war between the confederate prin- 
ces of Greece, and the richeſt kingdom of Aſia 
with its. dependencies. The ſecond. relates the 
whole tranfattion,, by being born in one country, 
refiding-in-the other, and travelling much in both. 
It would-be a difficult matter to enumerate the 
dvantages.of ſuch. a ſituation. It would be to re- | 
ume the conditions in manners, language, and tra- 
raling, we found to be requiſite in poetry; and 
hewing. that by this means they ate included. in 
omer's fortunes. He. appears to be the only 
dard, Who equally knew the country of his Hero, 
ind that of his enemies and except thoſe: poets 
ho have ſung of civil wars, where the contend- 
Ing parties are of the. awe country, and where, 
or that reaſon, there can be ho variety cf man: 
ders; excepting/thaſe, I fay, he ſeems in this re- 
wat, Grgolor omong the pores IS 


"a Euguim inte . ou 


. R. pretend to determine the preciſe tine 

be tarrled in each country; how ſoon he left loni, 
or how frequently he returned to it. A great pan 
of his lite- he-fpent i in Chios, whole Inhabitants 
were Ionians as well as thoſe · of the other iſlands in 
the. Archipelago, It is accordingly certain, that 

his language and” manners are principally Ionie 
though all the dialects of Greece are employed in 
his poetry,” and give proof that he has viſi ted the 

. principal nations, and learned the peculiarities of 
their ſpeech, | His own, no doubt, has been form: 
ell where he ſpent his youth; and afterwards, by 
wandering up and down in Aſia and Greece, be 
hath attained that eaſy familiar manner of ſpeaking 
of them, for which he is admired. This is a blel- 
ſing ſo rare in a poet's lot, to be as it were a native 
of both countries, chat it will be Worth while to 
take a vie of ſome · of its confequentes;*) 
The firſt which- preſents itſelf, is, that he mul 
Have been acquainted with the Beld of action, the 
plains of Troy. It was this enabled him to deſcrib 
it ſo minurely; and give it that air of veracity i 
bears from! thoſe natural inefdents de has thront 

- "to! hig-hartation; He bad tem, hot by readin 
or ſpeculatidn, but from the places thetnſelves, an 
che proſpects chat ariſs from the culture and diſpo 
dom of the Frounds: Who but the man that h 
a. benditigs'of the couſt, ——y 
ner of the neee e fes i 
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ect. 129) — of Blonka: 293 
the genaie marks of h the tomb of Derdanus, 
the ſprings of Scamander, the banks of Simois, the 
beach tree} with many other circumſtances that di- 
ſtinguiſh the environs, and enrich his Jandſkip.?. 
oder writers,s before they telare an action that 
happeded in any place, firſt deſeribe thar place, be 
it z grove, or rock, or river, | or the declly y of a 
mountain, Theſe they ſeign according to the 
ſuength of their ſahcy, and then they apply them . 
Homer mevtlons his places witls an appearanee of 
oertainty, as ready ſubſi ſiing / and already kn): 
he does it almoſt in the manner of an hiſtorian, 
and leaves you to pick op à more particular Kno. 
lege of them from the ercatiſiinces ofthe ation 


to which they belong. 

| ö 
mis diſtance of time, to affirm That Homer's 
accounts of theſe places are not fiftivions ; that 
*: Ke neee given ne OY Ta, 


® Eft arbe Pr tumyles, templamgue aa, . 
Deſertas rer  juxtaque" antiqna capreſſas, 
Relligieve potrum nultos. ſernath per a * Says Kneis | 

te bis ſervants,” who. muſt have knows. this 3 

. or better than himſelf. | 
_ A viding end chere is withoor the gite; 
And lonely temple of the gadde Ceres: 
Hard by an ancient Cypreſs ſtands,” preſeryed | 
, many years, held = ſacxcd by — 
Nap ſecus ac . 

— — Horries ls reader 
1 the Sens of adde juſt as if 
He ſpoke of things well known ———— 
| Bb 3 


_ — 
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, byt-eorreſpond-with the real ſtate of the land 
and water.“ Teta very convineing proof of it 
may de dran from rr of 
— time las depri ted uu. 
Demetrius Scepſins was dae a little village, 
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5 + Peter ane: a itt of mount Ida, not many miley 


from, Troy. As he knew every ſtream and brook 
in the country, and that there was neither hill nor 
vale,” nor hardly a by-way, chat had eſcaped his 
notice, he wrote a commentary of thirty books up 
on few more than fxty: verſes of Homer's cata 


logue of the Trejans. There he aſcertained the 


real places of Homer's deſcriptions, and pointed 
ont the; ſcenes of the remarkable ations, © H 
_ "ſhewed where the Greeks had drawn up their ſhips; 
-where Achilles encamped with his Myrmidons; 
where Hector drew up the Trojaus; and fron 
what countries came the Auxiliaries; in ſhort, be 
fixed the geography of the Trojan affairs; and ac. 
- tally yon what Virgil feigns, F. 

. — eber ire & Derica ca, 2 
di \ Deſertoſque widere locor littufque relitum. 
* Nic Dolpim mats ; ic ſevus tendebat "Achille; 
Claſſibus hic locus: . 


Or, as it is fancied by i ſofter poet 


17 aa 28 A er 1 
„ . 

© The late left Grecjao camp, and Yeace ors p' 

_  Diſplay'd his the; the place this of the fleet; + 

| And this the plain where oft the bacts jn. 
F © YA 2 , 
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Har jbat Sima; die offi Sigeia tellus.; {fu 
i; Hicfteterat Priami regia celſa ſenit. n 
ie Racides,, illic tendebat Lie. 
Hic lacer admiſſos terruit Heftor- t. 95:1 
Here is the great witneſs for Homer: he appears 
to his character and atteſts his veracity after many 
ſearches into the truth of bis relations“. But 
though there had been no ſuch teſtimony remain? 
ing, we might know he copied from nature, and 
deſcribed realities from the effects of the deſcripti- 
ons upon our Own minds while we read them: it 
is in this as in other things; no imagination can 
ſupply the want of truth: flowery meads and hor- 
rid rocks, "diſmal dangeons and enchanted places, 
(things all on extremes) can be eaſily imagined + but 
they take only with young raw fancies, fit to be 
entertained; with ſtories: of dwarfs and diſtreſſed 
damſels. The traces of truth are only irreſiſtible? 
ac- ¶ the.moſt fanciful fairy ſcene in the Argenis, or the 
e, does not pleaſe like a view of the Calli- 
colone, or a proſpect from the bro of the lofty il 
us, becauſe; not real. In the one, the harmony - Ti 
5 . e eien ern et don in | 
5 * Here flowed Simois, ee eee 4814 
' 4 There fair Sigeum's promentary wann 
Here Priam's palace tear'd its lofty head; | 
Nod therq:,encamp'd' the mighty Peleus fon » 7! 
Here flood Ulyſſes” tent 3 and there the corſe 
- _ mangled Hector ſcar's the flying borſe. | vin, 8 11 
dee Strabo, book wn, Obere he profeſſes D, TH 
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low this author '(Nemetrius Scepſius) his commentary 


he catalogue, in his de ; | u of ; 
Rey od it n * dominion of 3 
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* jaries, and make up A 
with equal certainty as he A 
| Catalogue of e f 
f 5 
h 
perfooal - acquainted: 24:5 

ib to enquire: aneh) bse be Pert abies 
_ by dippin! a lirtle into his ſubject. 3 
1 yaa | 
boom the river Eſepus, the limit of the £1" BY 
nian territory; coaſt of Propontis . 
and Helleſp6nt, until vou come 0 the. Lectian , 
promou tor y. i Leſbus in the Egean ſea, fi 
This we learn from Athilles's on mouth, de . 
Wald garage he greateſt hatt af hn. When 


ks | of bi 
Priam came de bim 20/ beg the body o. 
| Bonghiered on, te Bree Oreck, beans © rent; 


Set. 12. and Writings of Howes. 297 
and thinking upon the nnn, 
Anme Tet o57 + 1 1 
nne 20.01 14672 ; 
Boe th dye ald king; kts HR HL) 
Oer many provinces in proſperaus ftate,  .'\. 
| 3 upwards, Macur's fertile feat;' '' 
e eee te? Nn 
e alt 4 ou OTE bg. 
The 8 2 e 
on the weſt hy the ſea, and on the eaſt by the 
famed mount Ida; whoſeſſkirts run north to the Eux- 
ice, and ſouth · eaſt to the bay over · againſt Leſbus. 
k comprehended nine governments,” or provinces ®; 
over which- it is thought Priam reigned before the 
arrival of the Greeks, / Beſides theſe, i he drew 
auxiliaries from the high countries all around him, 
as far as from beyond the river Halys on the one 
hand, and the old Cilicia on the other. 
With 1 and with their ae 2 


> . rige, 4 * why, ate. Rat. 8 1 5 

F b I. From Eſepns down to Aby dos. under Adraſtus and $ 
10 Amphius the ſons of Merops. - 11. Abydos, with its territory, + | 

under Afius, . 1. The Lycians. under Pandarus IV. The 

ce Dardans under Eneas. V. The Trojans, ſo called from Troy 

tis under Hector. VI. The Leleges under Altes. VII. . 

VIII. To Lyrteſfiis's? one under Furypylus the ſon of Te- | | 
lephus; the other, under Myntes, the country of the beauti- Y 
ſea, BY ful Briſets, Achilles's miltreſs. - IX. Thebes, oppoſite to 

Leſbus, under Eition, where Chryſeis way taken, Agamem- 

non's. loved captive ; undd it R4 NT END ibs 
ene pew weld. bas "of 4307; $2030; 
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border. Not long after this, Homer came into the 
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n  AAniBiguiry ine the rere Bab 
Hamer have been acqusinted, te give us fuch a 
Plwhẽg of the Trojan power üg he has done: und in 


order to fit him for this taſk, ſome events fell out 


| before he was born; which are neceſſary to be known. 


As firſt, That chis \yery"conntry, formerly the 


_ * dominion'of ancient Troy, reaching irom the ri- 


ver Eſepus to the Leſtian promontory; was, ſoon 


« after the deſtruction of the city, wholly occupi- 


Jed by the Eolans à Grecian colony; -Next, 


that within fourſcote years after this! ſettlement 


was. made, another: Grecian be)! the©Tooinns, 
came and poſſrſſed all the coaſt from 


that promontory ſouthwacd, dow to the Cllician 


world, and had acceſs'to hear from his on coun- 
trymen their exploits, and from: his nephboury, 
the daſcendants of Priam's alles, the \ traditional 
accounts of whit paſſed-inithe Wr. 
From ſuch remaius of the Trojans, as were ef 
ſcattered up and down in the conquered country, 


he would hear their, ſide of the ſtory: what friends 
| aud anceſtors, any, of them loſt in the common 


cuſer | what: Mack of men they were; - what ar- 


hour they ore; What weapons they uſed, and 


nobly they fought before. they-fell in battle. 
He has deſcribed the boufes of ſome of the prince: 


Vho lyed at a great f diſtance from Troy; bas given 


us an jnveatry. of Gheir armaries, the number of 
borſes they kept, and chariots they bad laid up 


12 
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(cription, the mind is ſeldom ſeized, nor do we en- 
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with all the circumſtances of a family ſtory, ſuch 

a4 might be told by one of their poſterity. He ap- 

pears: indeed to have wandered over many of the 

places he mentions, and to have viſited the native 
ſoils of the greater part of his heroes, where he 

might hear their ſtories from their ſubjects and de- \ 
ſcendants ; they would not fail to tell them with all | 
the miraculous aggravating. incidents, which their "= 
love to their chiefs, and the warmth of their fun- \ 
Ges could inſpire; and we all kgow bow carefully = 1 
ſuch traditions are preſerved, and faithfully hand- [ 
. eee eee CREDITS " 7, 9 
mily. 

TheefeR af thngood-fortuneinHomrtsGiuaticn | 

is rather ſtranger; upon our minds-than/ the other; 
as we are more apt to be affected with relations 
of men and their actions, than of any thing elſe: 
here, we are judges, and more. ready to feel the 
falſehood of a lame deſcription, than where we 
have nothing that correſponds to it from withia. 
'To bunte upon this ſuhject, muſt muſt be a thing 
very hardly accompliſhed in verſe. The common 
| weak-fide of poetry is, that while we read it, we | 
perceive it is ſo: the filtion every now and then 
diſcovers its cloven foot, betrays its diſſimilitude to 
truth, and though never ſo willing, we cannot be- 
fieve. How well ſoeyer we may be pleaſed with 
the ſweetneſs of the lines, and the pomp of the de- 


* 


” 


— (bj [The poor ins no'aerndn 
oyer dur opinions, nor puts us in the leaſt pain for 
the conſequences. But when we fit down to Ho- 
ner, and hear him tell over the number of his ſhips, 
recount his auxiliaries,” whence” they came, how 
+ they were armed, what their fathers and friends 
aid to them when they took leave, with what 
hopes: they ſet but, and ſo produce, as it were, 
the muſter · roll of the two arinies,”we can ho longer 
defend ourſel ves; and in ſpite of all our precauti- 
ons an opiaion creeps upon tis, That every ti tit- 
. e of what be fays'is true © 03:4 
Another conſequence of Homer's ſituation with 
regard to his ſubject, is the ſmoothneſs of his lan- 
. guage: i! I do not mean the genius of the Tonic di. 
alect, or its general uptneſs for pottry; though the 
frequent return of yowels, and the ſportiye diſpo- 
ſition of che people, are cireumſtances of no ſmall 
importance, either for ſound or character. The 
advantage I mention, is the ſoftneſs of the proper 
names of places and 'perſons 1 with which the.) poems 
bound; and their being as it were ready poliſhed 
to bis hand, and ſit to be employed in a work 
| r delicacy and grandeur' muſt combine to] briog 
| da perfeRtion; OLA arch len d 
5 "Denigue, Tye en roptam, bellogue . 8 Lucret. 
11 '7 But'while the fons of fame their ſongs N 
n Helen's rape, of mobrn the fall of ey: 
Take heed, nor ever. from ſuch, tales 36 theſc, 
That actions ac] themſelves ſublſt, confeſs, CA TTM 


-- 
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deſtiny, % To, peak 35 cably of 2 foreign county 
8 as 7 does of his own.” | His anceſtors had come 


and poſſeſſedl themſelves of all the dominion of 
Troy: had. ſoftened the names of the mountains, 
the rivers, the! ales, and. given them Grecian ter- 
minations: they had familiaried them into. their 
language before he was born, and be. juſt came in 
time to reap the benefit of it in his poetry. ee 

We are told that Virgil, in his youth, intended 
to write.a poem of the Wars of, Rome; but after 
ſome eſſays, he was deterred from the undertaking 
by the aſperity of the old Roman names. That 
great maſter of verſe found it difficult to put ſuch 
harſh words as Vibius Candex, Tanaquil, Lucu- 
mo, or Decius Mus, into his poetry. Some of the 
names of towns could abſolutely find no place in 
eroic· meaſure , T bey were almoſt as frightful 


as Boileau's, Woerden !, or the bideous Wurts, of 
whoſe name he ſo nn, Fe as, quite 
caring his mule* n & ati A: To nition? 


« Manſuri oppidulo, ee dee een ed, n Is 


Des villes que tu prens les noms dus et barbares, . N 
W offrent de toutes parts que ſyllabes diere: 


Et qui peut ſans fremir aborder Woerden? 316! 
Quel-vers ne tomberoit au ſeul nom de — of Tos 
Quelle Muſe a rimer en tous lieus diſpoſce,  ; +. 
Oleroit approcher des bords du Zuiderz6e ? ” Epitr. . . 
W vs T's Phe de Nei, et l. rho pn 


PUR T8+—Ab gelen. e e e 


zus ce terrible — ... N Trac yh 
jentot— Mals Vorts 4“ oppole. | *, 
| 8 
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Bet he l Mad, Mö Val db Hoi lo. 
g dane, and lebte, kppellations; either impa 
ed by the lately fettled: riibes, or ſoftened fron 
their ancient rudetieſs into kis on grürefol dia. 
lect. Succeediug Writers Have bore'teftimony 0 
ns excellency ih this particular; there being fey 
parts bf his works from which they have Borrowed 
more largely, than thöſe High- ſounding epithets, he 
every where impoſes upon perſons and Places, and 
which have been in à manner e ted to the 
poetic ſtyle, eee of Fi 
Wan. A etw art e 
But thigh a n e "he ard 
and onen migiations, and When, they kertked upd 
be Aſiatic coaſt, 1 Bardly think that we are got t. 
- the bottom of che affair; or that this Knowlege 
Tufficient fully to diſcover Homer's Happineſs in bs 
Ing led to the choice of his ſubjeRt, I am apt t. 
think chat theſe colonies were not the firſt wbich 
croſſed the Helleſpont, and carried with thet 
ſomething of the weſtern language and” manne 
I believe there were many bodies of people fro 
Thrace and the iſlands, who may have paſſed om 
at different times, and taken poſſeſſion of ſome pen 
of the cdaſt, e eee 
with the former inhabitamts. 
A preſumption of this . 
names of the Trojans, which certainly exiſted lor 


[ 
| 
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ene: They. are. for the weiß part, Nn. © 
Grecian, compoſition *: nay, ren. the names of 
the Trojan. auxiljaries are - generally Grecian *, 
WY bong, further rewored from, that country. than 
„e bore, Nor is.chis obſervation coptined | 
to perſons; but the names of many bills, . rivers, 
* countries all around Troy are manifeſtly Gre» 
c,. But as theſe, may bave been impoſed. by 
the te ſoblequens inhabitants (the new Greek, plants: 
tion) we could pot build ypon, this circpmſtance 
vichout the concurrence.gf, other proofs. ; ,,, . 
And firſt, we are aſſured by a native of Pontus , 
que of the, northern countries formerly, in alliance 
with Friam, “ That the Trojan language bag 
% many, words. apd. names. in, common. with the 
« Tbeschn. Of this be. gives ſexeral inflancey, 
which, it would be: to. little purpoſe to tranſcrihe: 


put what appedrs very-remarkable in them is, that 
thoſe very inſtances are generally Grecian terms, as 
well as Frojan or Thracian. There are indeed 
many reaſons to induee us to believe; that the dif- 
ference between the moſt ancient Greek, and the 
language of Thrace, was not ' very": conſiderable. 
The people of Macedon had many names in uſe a- 
mong them,” which were not underſtood by the | 


Ansgar, e Tloxutumec, Avrmaps mh F 
b Ac, Arenas, A 1x 7906 5, 


© lin, Havdo;, Kaxainoac Besen ust, 4b 
nn, Foyms, Pyeeg. * we OE 
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 lohabjtints f Attica and Peloponbelüs; ud th 
- Thracians who filled alf the country to the north 
of Macedon, from Epirus auc Uilyritom to the 
Strymbnle bay, Ad quite don to the Malleſpont, 
hart uo ddubt varied het thore from the Crectin 
dialekt; but aut vith Tvine'affiaity'to the boric: 
ing language. (01.1 Bago 11s 4 2 1000) © 
To confirm us in this opinion, Nellen that 
tte Thradtit had anclenti great fboüng in Greece 
Tereds x Thiaiar governed ar Dadlht in ihe Pho 
cean territory,” where” the tiayjical inhü mut ſtor 
of Phllomeln "and Progue wis acted: Fron 
| thence A bady of Thracians paſſed over Abies 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of the illand;* they art 
| Conſtatitly called Abantes by Homer, from Aba, 
4 ton in Phocis wherite they came. Of the ſam: 
nation vere the Aones, Tembices, and Hyantians, 
who made themſelves: maſters of the old Bceotiay 
and even the poliſtied Attica itſelf was inhabited by 
the Thracians, under the command of the re 
nowned Eumolpus. Ia a word, he great trach 
of land occupied by them, and by the Egypti 
and Phrygian colonies, have. made the celebrate 
Geographer aſſert, That almoſt all Greece \ 
formerly poſſeſſed by Barbarians . 


oo” Eucr avec, , ste: 4:Befote the. Greeks cur 
io Peloponnieſtis it was wholly inhabired dy batbdrous natic 
Wh ", I Alatics' and "Thridans) and 11 in a word, th 
* almoſ} Ks Greece was anciently a \fertlement of n 
STR 480. lib. 
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This intercourſe between the: nations, and ae 
nity. of their dialect, will appeat ſtill clearer; if we 
call to mind who were the] maſters of the ancient 
mulic and poetry, and the fitſt famed for theſe arts 
among the Crecks. It was Orpheus, Muſæus, 
Thamyris, and Eumolpus, all Thracians; who 


capable to charm them with their eloquence and 
melody, and perſuade them to exchange their 


ferceneſs for a ſocial life and peaceful manners 
7 No wonder then if the Thracian tribes which crof · 
om ed the Helleſpont, and ſettled in the dominion of 
x, WT roy, the Caucones, Treres, and Oimmerians, 
are Agave names to their new habita tions, which bear 
dat, in analogy to the language of Greece. 
ame 


But beſides the Thracjans, there were ſeveral o- 
ter tribes, that, in an ambulatory uncertain kind 
f lite, ſtrayed aver Greece, and other parts of Eu- 
ope, before the Trojan war, whom Homer never». 
he banners of Troy. Theſe came not from be- 
ond ſea as auxiliaries to Priam, he having receiv- 
d no manner of aſſiſtance from the European fide, 


4 Opaxic dv 4 inprnadivatc, etc. 'EvF- fic 1as- Pa flo 
* The greate@t proficients in the ancient muſic, were Thrae 
cans ; Orpheus, Muſacus. and Thamyris: This, Dbracian 
_ Thamyris reigned. in che country about mount Athos, 3 
＋ 2 f 
N the Ciconian Orpheus. 
* nen e nds. tt 11 
f s e 434. © 


vere not only underſtood! by the then Greeks, but 


a 
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and muſt therefore Have paſſed the ſea; and ſetileg 


in Aſia ſome conſiderable time before the beginning 


of the war. The moſt diſtinguiſhed of them were 
the wandering Pelaſgh, the great * On 
Greece®; Italy, and the Trojan coaſt. 

It would be endleſs to relate cher ſeveral ſenile 
ments up and down thoſe countries, and their ex- 
pulſions from them: it is ſufficient we know in 


general, that they were à great and populous nati- 
on: Among their other eſtabliſhments, ſays an 


« ancient hiſtorian, the Peluſgi were poſſeſſed of 


| & he whole ſea-coaft of Tonia, with the neigh- 


a bouring iſlands ; but being exceedingly given to 


change of place, and a ſudden relinquiſhment 


* of their former ſeats,” they both increaſed in an 
extraordinary manner, and were as quickly 


44 brought low: The chief blow was given them 


by the Eolians and Tonians, at their arrival in Aſia; 
ho took their towns, drove them from their deli- 


_ ious fields, and forced thoſe" that eſcaped the 


ſword, to take ſhelter in the higher country. 
Such commotions are apt to appear ſomething 
Krange to us now; but very unreaſonably, when 


2 ae enter, et Pepi 
——_—_ Great Danaus 2 


1 for his hᷣſty daughters, came to . 
— built anew old Inachus's town: : 


Then made a law, that the inhabitants 
Call'd firſt Pelaſgi, ſhould from theneeforth uke 
From him he name of Danai. —- + 

q atone te: W Antiquit, Rom. li, i. 
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this day quitting their e dabitations, 150 
crofling” no nitiow atm of the ſea, to a plentzful 
land, like the ancient Greeks; but traverſing the 


ocean it qbeſt of dncuhivated grounds, atid running 


wo pry world in hopes of bettering their condi- 


This reflection may Nop'outr wonder: and 


ink think of all theſe removes and interchange- K 


not be furprized to bear it affirmed by a man ſo 
well verſeck lu the ancient ſtate of thingy as Sitio, 
„ That about the time of the Trojan war, both 
7 Greeks and Barbarians, as if ſeized with ſome 
« wandering ſpirit, or acted by a reſtleſs. impulſe, 
1 deſerted their native ſeats, and marched in mul- 
**/ titudes to Janne the 3 —— 
% hours. 

It was by thi are nikis ou "dns 
on af places of abode, that the coaſt of the leſſer 
Aſia was in a manner naturalized to the Greeks be- 


able ſucceſſious of tribes atid nations,” e all 


PW 


fore the war of Troy. Their neighbours the Thra- 


claus had often ſettled in it; and the wandering 
Pelaſgi, the Leleges, and the Caucones, when dri- 
ven from the ſhore, had even carried into the up- 


per parts of the country, ſome tincture of the 


Grecian language, and knowlege of the inhabitants 
of their mother. ſoll. Add to this, what has been 


already proved, and which renders, all other argu- 
ments needleſs, that the Trojan coaſt was peopled 


A idk 


% , Bquiry fue nbe Lin 
by Cretans under Sarpedon, or the ancient Ten · 
cer ©; and that Troy itſelf was @ Grecian city built 
by Laomedon, aan ee Cannes To, = 
Ilus his deſcendants. Fa atio geit 4 | 
The language therefor ſpokes: in Troy wuſ 
* been a mixture of the Thracian, Aramean, 
and Greek; ſo that it is not impoſſible but the 
people might make ſhift. to underſtand each other. 
The Phrygians, an inland tribe, were not under- 
ſtood by the people of Troy“; the Carians, inha- 
2 bitants of the eaſt, were likewiſe BafgafuN, gf bar. 
| barous ſpeech*, and the e from the ſeveral 
countries had 


2) e ee Pe Gorges bajeptln, 


But the Greeks and Trojans, originally from the 
ſame country, ſeem to have ſtood in no need of an 
interpreter to go between them. Paris therefore 
W 5 eee worn f in an in- 


* # Fee page 21. | 
77 'Orpive J 48 wards, te. - favs * * Anchiſes, 
hen ſhe appears to him alone upon mount Ida, and perſonates 
a Pbrygian girl wandered from home. *Oxnpy "Tav. df Apps 

#1 * 


; oh Fam'd Otreus was my father, if by chance 2 
Tou ever heard his name; whoſe powerful ſway 
+ Fair Phryta ons, with all ber ſtately townis,, 
Tour langvsge snd ovriowp I fully know; 
For in a Trojan-houſe my fondling nurſe. 
Fed me a little child, kept long from 1-4, 


| 5o that I pack Tony latent and yur , 
„ mud. B, | add. 5. 
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lligible lule f or, if it ſhould be malicioufly ſald, ” - 
that this may be done without much language, 1 
Homer himſelf without much difficulty tight learn Me: 
from the deſcendants of the Frojan and Lycian fa · 
milles, arenen egen H 
tors. D o dnn Mr rie N Y by 
This lenient ei en e if we = 
conſider that few of the genealogies of the Trojan * 
or Dardan chiefs teach above three or four genera- | 1 
tons: ſo far they can trace their deſcent, and no Wi: 
farther; A great proof of the lite'(pevplig the 4 
country. Any of the races that go hither, Tun into [1 Is. 
mythology, and derive their pedigree from Heaven; : . 
that is, they are the offspring of ſome ſtroling man, | 
or ſtroling god, who came into their country three wh 
or four generations ago, (they cannot tell from _ | 
wo and left them behind him, as his poſte: 
Re bog. nta is how dh anne uit — 1 
It (was: « common phraſe among the ancients, 18 
when they addreſſed a man whoſe appearance and 44 
converſation beſpcke him to beiof' a noble family, 
That he was not ſprung from the rock, nor 
We! droptifrom an aged oak: Upon this fuppoſi : 
don, when they found themſelves at a loſs for a 
fleſnly father as the ſtock of their race, they took 
care to give themſelves ſuch an original as they were 
{ure would never try to diſprove their claim. But 
this very wit :ſhdws a recent ſettlement; and a 
mixture of ſtrangers / ately came into the country 


1 


pry ene en, 


who: maſt either impoſe. new; names upon 3 hi 
or pronounce theold with the accent and tone pecy- | 


lar to the genius of their native tongue. In any 8 
caſe Homer's writings muſt have felt the ſofteuing ba 
influence, and been exempted from that barſhocs, I f 
and diſſonancy, which a number of foreign name par 
unavoidably introduce into narrative potty. = 7 

T Theſe are beautiful circumſtances in the poctic n 

5 taſte, if a compoſition. was deprived of the graces 100 

| chat attend them. For is it not bete as in life? iN 4: H 
That we too frequently overlook our evjayments, W's 5 

_ 2nd arg ignorant of their real value, until ſome cru · 7 


& accident ſpatch. them ſrom us, and make us ſeny 

Gble of their worth by their abſence. But Homer's 

od · fortune, almoſt in every circumſtange of bis 

fete, makes him, mothinks, appear like ſome er 
quiſite ſtatue, the work of his country, and placed 
with! judgment in a wall · regulated garden: there, 

Pieces perhaps of ordinary workmanſhipp grace this 
or the other par terre; but all the openings termi- 
nate upon this favourite ſigure, and at every diffe- 

rent turn you diſcover a new beauty,” = * it 

more graceful than befor. 

_ - Fetamongall cheſe teri gra hpi 
of view; ſome advantageous ſtand, ' which gives 
tha ſweeteſt attitude, and moſt amiable appearance 

ol the-figure.'' This, my Lord, is ſtill before us! 

i may open upon us at the next turn, and has per 


Sell. 15. ant gr of Hens. 30) 
ße des wert reſerved for dhe laſt lock, that 


we may retire full of the idea, and with a higher 
taſte of the beaity of the'original,” > 


ule to have Been What We mäy call the material 
part of his ſubject. . It Was 4 prodigious Tendez- 
vous of the braveſt inhabitants, and ſons of the 


« like; and engaged in a violent ſtruggle of paſſi. 
«ons and N with another of more effeminate 
« manners. The effect v was, that it afforded him 
real, Hiſtoric characters for his model.“ 

To fer this matter in a juſt light, and ſhew the 
extent of its influence, we need make but this 


gectoh; . Thar ſuch an aſſembly of the chiefs of - 


« two great nätions, diſplaying their virtues and 
« vices" upon the greateſt and moſt intereſting 


© ſubjes, muſt include the prime characters of 


„ mankind; and bf conſequence preſent a poet 
1 vith'the moſt genuine and faireſt materials that 
aan beautify a human colpoſition,” | 

Let us remember what it is that gives us ſuch 
perpetual pleaſure in reading the Iliad. 
makes us ſtart at the turns in the ſpeeches, and fills 
us with anxiety and wonder, It is not the beauti- 
ful deſcriptions of places, nor even the rage and ar- 
dour of 'the battles. But thoſe high ſtrokes of 


fo 


V preſenting us with new ſeatiments of the human 


The great gobd-fortune that attended Homer, 1 


« gobleſt fümilies of a free country, wide and war- 


* — . act. — „n 
7 
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character that every were occur, and are e 
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heart, ſuch as we expect, and from our own expe. 
rience feel to be true. Theſe can never miſs ther 
4 aim: they at once charm the fancy with images, 
and fill the underſtanding with reflection: they in. 
tereſt every thing that is human about us, and go 
near to agitate us with the ny inane vo fe 
repreſented i in the moving ſtory, : 
This reflection will bear to e on every 

| fide, and dreads no ſearch be it ever ſo ſevere, | lu 
the choice we make of any meaſure in the condull 
of our buſineſs or pleaſures, we examine its juſtneſe 
and expediency, not only by conſidering hat good 
end it ſer ves; but likewiſe, what i inconveniencies 
are avoided; what pains 0 or trouble ſpared, or what 
miſcarriages prevented, to which anotber method 
might be liable. Take Homer's ſubjeRt in the 
fame light, and | it will appear with a pre-eminency 
hardly to be expreſſed. Such a convention of 
princes, from different countries and ſoils, but il 
ſpeaking the ſame language,  furviſhed him with 
great materials, and hindered him from attempting 

an impoſſibility; ; * * I mean the feigning or form- 
1 ing new imaginary characters, without original 
* from which might copy them.” The filou 
Tithing condition of Greece at that time; the gr. 
number of principalities, free cities, and growing 
republics, Tent forth an aſſembly of Heroes, 0 
world could hardly match ever ſince. . The Gred 
ans themſelves confeſſed, that their copntry, whe 
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much more poliſhed arid improved, had never pro- 
duced ſo many free natural characters, not tainted 
with politics, not moulded by laws, nor effeminats 
ed with pleaſures; and for that reaſon, half-deified 

thoſe very perſons, whom they knew * n 
time to be but the ſons of men. 

His ſubject, therefore, fined kim from thee 
perate enterprize z- and prevented him from falling 
into thoſe. errors and abſurdities which deprive ma» 
ny a lively poet of his reputation. To it be owed 
the ſtatelineſs and dignity with which Idomeneus the 
Cretan king appears on all occaſions. To it he ow- . 
ed the beautiful and unwarlike Nireus, the faithleſs 
Pandarus, and the amiable humane Patroclus, And 
above all the reſt, to this he was indebted for the 
noble contraſt of characters that adorns his poems, 
There we ſee the ancient Neſtor, mild, and calm, 
and talkative, oppoſed to the young fiery Theſſa- 
an, the intractable Achilles: the too indulgent 
Priam ſtands by the prudent Polydamas, and the 
viſe Antenor: the hardineſs of the noble Hector, 
nd debauchery of the luxurious Paris, ſer ve but 
0 illuſtrate one another, and come all originally 
om the ſame fountain, 

The detgil of a — | 
rove tedious in any other hand than his own: but 
ere are two remarkable circumſtances in Homer's 
ritings, which have been generally looked upon 


ſtrokes of art, 2 think the na- 
0 | 


— 
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ture and ſituation of bis ſubject bore a conſiden. 
ble ſway. It has been obſerved to his honour 


That the characters of his heroes, though of th, | 
% ſame kind, and excelling in one and the "ſame | 
t thing; are yet all di verſiſied, and marked with 
„ ſome peculiarities: which diſtinguiſh them, and p 
f,make a ſeparation. Thus, for inſtance, both 
Achilles and Ajax, Diomedes and Hector, Ulylles 1 
and Merion, are all brave; but it is in a different n 


manner. Achilles is fierce and impetuous, Ajax 
ſteady and firm, Diomedes gallant and open, UH. >, 
ſes cautious and bold; and both Agamemnon and Bil ,. 
Hector are marked with that princely © courage Wi g. 
which becomes the generals of two. great nations i ., 
This, my Lord, I hardly think could ever ha. 
been feigned; it was truth and nature alone tha no- 
could form thoſe differences, ſo real and yet ſo de the 
licate, and afterwards offer them to a repreſentation, 
To deſcribe ſo many men; to point out their 
manners; to paint their perſons, relate their ad. 


ventures, and mike a long recital of their families „ 
ſeems to be beyond the power of fiction. I 


making or feiguing faculty, be it ever fo rich and 
inventive, after an effort or two, recoils upon it 
Telf; and if it finds no ſtore of originals within 
either falls a repeating the ſame characters with 
tedious uniformity, or contrives falſe ones, thi 
glare and make a ſhow, but by ſome wry featun 
certainly betray their unlikeneſs to truth. 
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Homer das kept true evet to the fortunes and e- 
lates of his heroes: Agamertinottand Achilles were 
the two ficheſt men in Greece! the firſt; by reaſon 
of his large dominions and the ſovereignty of the 
iges 4: and accordingly we find him lending ſixty 
ſhips'to the Ardadlans, and inland people; and 
promiſing many'towns and lands in dowery with | 
his daughter“ The other, Achilles, was lord of 
the rich Theſlalian plains, early famed all Ober 
Greece, for wealth and horſemanſhipꝰ. He had 
likewiſe taken and plundered three and twenty 

Jboous lying round Troy, and was enriched by his 
mare in the ſpoil. +: We are not thetefore ſurprized 
dt the treaſure he throws away with ſuch profuſion 
eat the funerals of Patroclus; nor to find him re- 
nowned for his: horſes ahd-chariot-racing; beyond 
the reſt of the Greeks. : He was ſo remarkable for 
it, that when Ulyſſes meets his ſhade in the-infer- 
nal regions, the firſt circumſtance which-occuts to 
* is, '** That now alas! he was there, A- 
rs ITTeowear, unmindſul of his harſes and dat] 


[ . H 2597 ane * 
a "Arp 5 9 ebre Sky, i etc. we "uns. B. 
| E © Thyeſtes nent 

This at. left to Agamemnon's ſway, 

To ru!e' ober many Mands of the fea, | 

And all the realm of Argos. IWad. B. 
a Mer, Tporly wey Orrranrc, ete. Tharor, Mevov. 
lt is certain, Meno, wy friend! ſays Plato, that the 
Theſſalians Were the firſt who obtained 5 name among 
' the other Greeks, * were n uy tor dn wealth 
and horſemanſhip,* rp 
Dd 2 
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The ſecond thing which has been looked upon 
32's. voble proof of his judgment, is the period of 
time he has choſen for the beginning of his poem. 
He has not, they ſay, ſet out with the firſt cam. 

| —4 nor attempted to deduce the Trojan ſtory 
| the miraculous birth of Helen“, or her bro. 
thers: he has confined. himſelf to the laſt year of 
the war, and by that means filled his poem with 
hiſtory and action. | 
But here too, he was happy in his ſubject, 
. Which directed him of its own accord to make the 
choice. There wete two diſtinct periods in the 
war. | The firſt was long and tedious, while 
Achilles and his Myrmidons were fighting on the 
ſide of the Greeks, and ravaging the country a- 
round Troy. During all that time, the Trojans 
kept within their walls, and durſt not meet this 


dreaded warrior in the open field : ſo that there was 


but little to be deſcribed, except theſe excurſions 


dio pillage, which are occaſionally inſerted in the dia- 


logues of the Iliad. 
But the ſecond period was ſnhort and full of ac- 
tion: for no ſooner was the diſobliged inraged he- 


a Nec redi tum Diomedis ab interitu M cleagri, 
" Nec geming bellum Trojanum orditur ob ove. 
Horat ad Piſon, 
To ſing the ſafe return of Tydeus Son, 
He ſets not out with Melcager's death; 
we. Nor from the egg. whence the twin brothers ſprung, 
Deduces he far feteh'd the war of Troy. 
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10 retired. to, his ſhip, ,.and; had, withdrawal his 


oops. chan the face of the war wasi wholly. chang» | 
ed. The Greeks ere now na longer ſupported by - 


his tremendous arm; and the: Trojans ventured 
to quit their town; and face the enemy. Battles, 
and terror, and deſpair, took their turns in the 
camps, and filled every anxious hour with paſſion 
and amazement. The wrath of the hero was the 
ſpring of all this miſery; and e 
theme for an epic or narrative poor. 

It was ſo, in many reſpects. 0 K wrath. of 
Achilles was in reality, the; hinge of the war, and 
that upon which the whole of the great tranſaction 
turned. The, time of action; the deſigns of the 
leaders; the diſpoſition and temper of the armies, 
all depended. upon it, -and were directed by it. 
This made it a kind of rule for the conduct and 


diſpoſition of his poem: and if he kept IN iu his 


eye, (as we ſce he as certainly done) it would na- 
turally lay put his, genexal plan, and influence the 
propqr tions of the ſubſeryjept parts: It has, be- 
tides, the peculiar excellency of ſhewing and exer- 
ciſing more paſſions, and of more oppoſite natures, 
than any other period of the war. It was raiſed 


by love and ambition, inflamed by pride, ſoftened 


dy friendſhip, kept up by glory and conſcious vir- 
tue, and only vanquiſhed by a fy yy paſſion, re- 
renge. if Yo 2199) 
Many other parts, ad pies if I may oy b, 
3 
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of the Grecian expedition, furniſhed materials for 
epic poems. Demodocus ſung the ambuſh. of the 
Trojan horſe ; Phemius, the return of the Greeky 
with Agamemnon; and the little Iliad (a poem ſo 
called) contained both thoſe ſubjects, and the oc. 
caſional adventures that had followed upon the 
war; the adjudging the arms of Achilles, — 
Philo@etes, —— Neoptolemus, —— Sinon, with 
ſome others“. But it is worth our notice, what 
judgment the father of criticiſm has paſſed upon 
theſe pieces. He ſays, That whereas the Iliad and 
„% Odyſſey could furniſh but two, or at moſt but 
“four, regular and entire actions, the little Iliad 
* could afford double the number; ſo that you 
1 might compoſe eight different poems of the ma. 
« terials it contained: So ſimple and connected: 
ſubject was the wrath of Achilles, and W ee 
of Ulyſſes? 

It was, at the ſame time, ee e in adi. 
on, but in ſuch action as is capable of being de- 
ſcribed, and admits of recital, When a great 
- town is taken ſword in hand, the carnage and fury 

exerciſed in it can hardly be told: that horrid face 
2 is, in the real vn of the phraſe, be- 


ole, *Orawr Kpreve, ete.. Such -6s the judgment of the 

q arms, PhiloQctes, Neoptolemus. Eurypilus, the beggars 

'* the Lacedemonian ladies; the deſtruction of Troy, the de 
+ parture of the ſhips, Sinon, and the Trojan captives.” 
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yond expreſſion : the intenſeneſs of the ill tranſcends 
all language, and mocks the words we uſe in the de- 
ſcription, Much leſs can we collect, from every 
quarter, the various ſcenes of woe, and repreſent 
them together. But the action that has fallen to 
the ſnare of our poet, is generally of ſuch a nature 
as to give play to the imagination : we can follow 
it-ſtep by ſtep, obſerve its progreſs, - and loſe but 
little of the whole. We can accompany Diomedes 
and Ulyſſes in every motion of their noctqrnal ex- 
pedition “; and can walk up and down abe Vredken 
camp, and viſit the watch, with Agamemnon and 
| Neſtcr, as if preſent" upon the place. 
It is true, we cannot comprehend rhe ſhock of = 
„general engagement, nor deſcribe what is doing in 
all che parts of a battle: but the ancient manner of 
fighting made a compenſation for this to the poet. 
Their battles were, for the moſt part, ſo many du- 
els, or ſingle combats of chief againſt chief, and 
man againſt man: hardly was there a random blow 
given, or a javelin let fly, without being aimed at 
2 particular perſon; The warriors had time to 
know one another, and to throw reproaches and 
threats, as well as ſpears, at their inſulting adver- 
ſary. This manner of fighting is finely fitted for de- 
bn Dues. K. bed ] 
" Þ Arip' ic rd ang, ete. laid, K. 


Come — to the guards, let us ſtep down and ſee, 
Leſt ſpent with toil, and overpower'd with ſleep, 


They ſnoring ly, and diſregard 3he watch, | 


9 
Wi; 4 


+ 


Which deſerves our attention. It is pleaſant to 


A precepts may not be deduced from his poetry.” 


| knowlege, General /aſſertions did not content 


4 1 4 s bY » — — _ 
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ſcription; and though we cannot be in all parts at 
once, yet we can attend upon a ſingle hero, hear 
bim threatening, and, view him Fenn in * 
rage of the field. f 

I ſhovid AER 4 e et of bis poems, if 
J iotended to point out every particular advantage 
which Homer reaped from this happy change; But 
there is one famous doubt concerning his works, 


obſerve how ſeriouſſy the ancients propoſe it, aud 
it cannot be dilagreeable, to find his lubjeft afford- 
ing an anſwer. | | 

They ſeem inclined to believe (« that the princi- 
e ples of all the ſciences are be found in his works: 
* .no ſpecies or kind of writing for Which he has 
« not ſet an example: nor almoſt any art, whole 


They went further, and entered into a detail of his 


them; hut ſuch wiſe men as Dionyſius the Halicar- 
-waſſean, and the ingenious Putarch, thougbt then- 
ſelyes judiciouſly emplayed, in collecting the ſeve- 
ral branches, and fetting them together. They 
haye attempted to ſhew, that poetry in, all its forms, 
tragedy, comedy, ode, and epitaph, are included 
in his works: that oratory, politics, oeconomy, 
and war, are bound to acknowlege him as their 
maſter, . The laſt we ſhould not ſo much wonder 
at, ſince the great Macedonian conqueror, among 
other honours R profeſſed himſcl 


* 


/ 
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his ſcholar in this kingly ſcience: but ſome went 
ſtill further, and found the greateſt fecrets of na- 
ture, and hidden myſteries of the univerſe, reveal- 
ed or ſhadowed out by this wonderful poet. Hard- 
ly a depth in Aſtronomy, or latent principle in 
heaven or earth, which they have not diſcovered . 
him to be acquainted with, and to have hinted at 
its powers in ſome alluſion or metaphor. 

Theſe are indeed very ſtrange aſſertions; and it 
ſeems ſtranger till, that the ſevereſt reaſoners in the 
world, the men leaſt obnoxious to illuſion or poe- 
tic enthuſiaſm, ſhould adopt and defend them. 
The famed Antiſthenes had begun a treatiſe to prove 
int Te wiv G, Tel d APS Tw Thomrn; That 
the poet ſpoke ſometimes according to truth ; and ſome- 
times according to appearance: But not living to fi- 
niſh it, no leſs a man than Zena, the parent of the 
ſtoic philoſophy, took up the deſigh : he ſhewed, 
that Homer no where contradicted himſelf, pointed 
out the latent meaning of his allegories, and the 
natural ſenſe in which they were to be taken“. 

he learned Crates Mallotes, contemporary with 

riſtarchus, and Panetius's maſter, took a ſtep 
ſtill beyond them: he thought it not enough, that 
what Homer himſelf had touched upon ſhould be 
demonſtrated to be true; but actually applied his 
hypotheſes to the phenomena of things, and by 
their aſſiſtance, endeavoured to ſolve thoſe diſficul- 


4 A.. Neustr. tis — 
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ties in natural philoſophy, which 69-0 not been di- 
* explained by the poet. 

They did indeed imagine, that there was nothing 
in the world but what he underſtood; and being 
ſtruck with what they ſaw, they gave into the 
common weakneſs of. mankind, and made large al- 
Jowances for what they ſaw not. They came at lat 
to perſuade themſelves, that a mind ſo vaſt could 
not belong to a man; that ſo much knowlege could 

only flow from a heavenly ſource; and having once 
firmly ſettled his Apotheoſis in their own minds, 
they, wanted next, that every thing about him 
ould appear ſupernatural and divine. The un- 
dertainty about the place of his birth, they im- 
proved into a celeſtial lineage; but becauſe they 
knew not the name ot ls a \ Hey called him 
nee Apollo: 6 
Appion the eee grammarian writes, 
That the herb Cynocephale, the Egyptian Ofi- 
rites, has a miraculous: virtue: that it is a ſore- 
reign remedy againſt witchcraft, and commands 
the infernal' powers: that the perſon who digs 
fort it, immediately dies; but that be himſelf 
'« having procured it from another, had charmed 
up the ſhades, and enquired into Homer's 
country and/parentage: that he had received an 
* 1 177 Fr her ten publiſh What he had 
2 Tiveg S Tp YT; eee 'Trediow: trgtbay 157 O 
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% jearned upon that ſabje&*. To ſuch extrava - 
gancies does fond opinion lead us! it was not im- 
poſſible, among the ancients, to improve a common 
accident into a ground of admiration; and the 
loweſt circumſtance in life, into a proof of their 
imaginary divinity “. 

But, the plain account, which Homer's ſubject 
makes of theſe ſuſpected ſciencies, is this: nature 
includes them all: her proportions are juſt and i in- 
variable: -whoever paints her true, or any part of 
her that is full of action; and applies that action 
to times, places, perſons, and their ſigns, will in- 
clude theſe proportions, and their meaſures, with- 
out intending it, but never without ſome percep- 
tion of their propriety and truth. 

It would be ridiculous to imagine, that Homer 
firſt learned the ſciences and their rules abſtracted- 
ly; that then he applied them to proper objects, 
and theſe again to the ſubject of his work: that by 
this means he had converted the principles of all 
the ſciences, natural and moral, into human or di- 
vine perſons, and then wrought them into the un- 
der-parts of his poem. This is beginning at the 
wrong end ; and however proper the method may 
be, or rather neceſſary in philoſophy, it would ſpoil 
all in the hands of the muſes. $4; 

Homer took his plan from nature: he has followed 
her cloſely in every Rep: he has Aan actions 


7 Plinii biſt. nat. lib, xxx. 9 2 
94 note i page 9. 
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Se 
and paſſions of every kind: he has painted places, * 
perſons, animals, and ſeaſons, with their proper Hor. 
marks and qualities. He has done this with a con- 1 


tant view to the effects which theſe things produce; 
both as they ſtrike upon the human mind, and do 
good or ill in human affairs . By this means he 
gives us back our own ſentiments on every accident 
in life, and paints the impreſſions we receive fron 
the other parts of the univerſe. He becomes an 
; owed maſter in morals*, and is n of myl. 


5 ® To "Openpoy, etc. ®©cxerpar. Mona. 5 11, 
* Homer ſeems, as in a concert of muſic, to have ſung il 
* the ſeveral parts which can poſſibly be introduced into poe- 
try; and to have out-ſtript all his contemporary poets i 
* that very thing in which each of them excelled. He i; 
* more noble and lofty in his language than Orpheus; hi 
* verſe is ſweeter than Heſiod's, and in other reſpects he ha 
* out-done the reſt. The ſubject he treats of is che Troja 
* ſtory, into_which fortune had collected, and as it were ſe 
forth all the virtues both of the Greeks, and barbarous n{ 
tions: there be has repreſented wars of all kinds; ſome:imes 
of men againſt men, ſometimes againſt horſes; fometimes 
* againſt walls and rivers, and. ſometimes againſt Gods and 
* Goddeſſes. ——— He has likewiſe repreſented peace in il 
it's effets ; he has deſcribed dances and ſongs, and loves 
and feaſts; has taught what belongs to agriculture, and 
„has marked the ſeaſons which are fit for the ſeveral . en an 
* ral toils: he has ſung of navigation, and of the art of work- 
ing metals by fire; and has painted the different figures and 
* manners of men. All this I think Homer has done in 4 
wonderful and almoſt ſapernatural manner; and\ thoſe who 
are not in love with him cannot be in their. wits, — 
PH1L0sTRA, Heroics i. 

dT rojani bell ſcriptorem, maxime Lalli, etc. 

While you, great Sir, your tongue in Rome employ, 
Here I tetit d have read the war of Troy; 
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tery and hidden meanings in the ſeveral branches | | 


of natural knowlege. 


It is, I think, generally allowed, that a Poet“ ; 
plan is much wider than an hiſtorian's. The writer 


of hiſtory repreſents but one ſingle portion of na- 


takes mankind for his rule in the execution. He. 
25an univerſal idea for his model, all the paſſions to 
Il the under parts, and the whole train of- acci- 
lents and adventures in war, dangers, and death, 
o make out his narration, He takes them ori- 
nally from real life and a ſingle part; but he 
not tied down to the circumſtanccs of the fact. 
he image turns general in his hands; and the 
ore his ſubject is varied, the more riches and tru-, 
will be his imitation. 


tit maguifies the objects which it covers: it 
them in a grander light, and invites the eye 
contemplate them more eagerly than if they were- 
en and undiſguiſed. To vulgar eyes it is dark 
d impenetrable, While it ſpeaks plainly to the 
ſe; yet ſometimes amends is made even where it 
js; for if you ſee not en object, it preſents. 


1 


Whoſe wondrons writer hath more clearly ſhown 
What's good or bad, ſhould or ſhould not be done, 
Than Crantor or Chry ſippu 
Hor. lib. i, ep ſt. i, 
ne 


ture; and, for the moſt part, only that ſide of it 
which is connected with politics and government: 
ot the poet, though confined to a ſingle action, 


The Veil of Fable is of ſuch ee mlt virtue, | 


” — 
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you with ſome ſpecies or appearance in its ſtead, 
which, though not ſo inſtructive, is perhaps as en- 


tertaining as the reality. Homer came into the 
world at a proper diſtance of time, after the expe- 
dition which he ſung; not too near it, when naked 
truth, and the ſevere appearance of known facts 
might quaſh enthuſiaſm, and render ornaments ri- 


! 
0 


diculous; but when the circumſtances of the ſtory . 
had ſufficient time to ripen out into fable, or at P 
leaſt be ſuſceptible of it, from-a ſkilful hand. f 

His manner of writing muſt therefore be take WW * 
into the account. A metaphor is a general pattery a 
which may be applied to many particulars: it il _* 


ſuſceptible of an infinite number of meanings; 
and reaches far, becauſe of | its ambiguity. It leads 
as we found before, even to madneſs; and wat 
tonly ranges the corners of the world for compa 
ſons to fit its fancied properties. This way d 
treating a ſubje&t muſt render it ſtill more genen 
- and when joined with the truth of deſcription, v n 

- account for the myſteries in Homer's writings. 
| But how wonderful a thing i is it to be able to q 
5 theſe extremes? to ſpeak. in the ſimpleſt and mol 
comprehenſive manner: to ſoar ſo high, and flog 
ſo low, as to follow nature minntely, and at f 
ſame, ume fill the images with expreſſion and m 
jeſty. And yet the greateſt objections againſt a 
poet, ariſe from the too great truth of his deſcrip 
008; and from his repreſenting his heroes in © 


Fg 
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natural nights which we think below the politeneſs 


of our manners. They have been frequently an- 


fwered;' and here, their very foundation turns out 
to the honour of the poet, and proves E l 
ornament of his performance. 

It would, in reality, enter into no man's mod, 
to have given ſuch an epithet, for example, to a 
Prince, as Bay Aya930- Moziz®», The loud-voic'd Me- 
helaus ; had not the exigences of war rendered this 
4 very eminent and vfeful quality. Before the in- 
vention of trumpets or drums, the leaders of armies 


were often at a loſs how to make a general fignal ; . 
eſpecially by night, or in thick weather, when a 


viſible ſign could be of no ſervice. In the famous 
Scythian expedition, undertaken long after Homer's 
time, by Darius the father of Xerxes, we find a 
man of ſtrong langs the moſt neceſſary perſon in 
the camp. This epithet then was taken from the 
real ſtate of things: and indeed it ſeems impoſſible, 
that either the poet's deſcriptions, or the actions 
deſcribed, ſhould be ſo different, and yet ſo true, 
had he followed any other guide. 

The particular circumſtances of the Swen en- 


counters could never have been ſo variouſly i ima - 


gined in the road of fiction only: neither the ſin- 
gle combat between Menelaus and Paris, nor that 
between Ajax and Hector, where every thing is 
managed in a very different manner, and yet with 


the higheſt probability ; in both. In the firſt, the 
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prayer of the Grecian hero to Jupiter, the 
ſhivering of his ſword, the fury he feels at the 
.diſappoiatment, and breaking the. lace that 
bound on the helmet of the-effeminate Trojan, are 
delicate circumſtances, and nicely adapted to the 
temper of the warriors, and inequality of the match, 
In the other, where the heroes were more upon the 
level, and without perſonal enmity, how exact 
do things fall aut in proportion to this equality 
the gallantry of Hector,. the bluntneſs of Ajax, 
—the effects of their ſpears, and their be- 
- taking themſelyes to ſuch rough weapons as pon - 
derous ſtones, are agrezable to the ſtrength of the 
combatants, and the manner of fighting then in 
nie, 
l am not in 8 your lordſhip, of being 
. underſtood as if I aſſerted, that Homer's account 
of facts, even excluding his allegories, are literally 
true: that, for example; the lot of Ajax ſprung 
firſt out of the urn, juſt as the Greeeks themſelves 
| could have wiſbed; or that Hector's ſpear pierced 
exactly through fix of the ſeven folds of his maſly 
ſhield, "and ſtruck in the laſt. This would lead 
into a peeviſh diſquiſition of. the truth of circum 
ſtances which poetry will never bear, and is againſt 
its laws; it is ſufficient, if the grols of the hiſtory 
and chief characters, are. true. 

And here we, find the poet aig: nature ſo 
dete, as N connect the ma oer of his heroes with 


* 


and aſpect is conſtantly ſuited to their | temper and 
diſpoſition. His poem is like the firſt view we take 
of an unknown face, which prejudices in its favour, 

or creates a diſlike: in the fame manner, we no 


than we expect from him ſuch paſſions and man- 

ders, and ſuch 4 kind of conduct, as we find aſ- 
wh to him in the Poem. "Ulyſſes's picture is 
almoſt inimitable wherever he mentions him: 
but it cannot be joſter than his herald' 8, the truſty 
Furybates. , This ancient perſon ſer ved as a coun- 
ſclor to the prince of Ithaca; he accompanied him 
to the ſiege of Troy, and held the chief place in 
is confidence. and eſteem : his round compacted 


romiſe that kind of perception, and aptneſs for 


life, and make us think of a man Who knows 
w to reſign his paſſions and pate to thofe * 
us maſter ©, { +1 vi; 

The characters of many other 3 in Homet 
ſo beautiful, that it would be worth while to 
lle& the accounts we have of their lives and for- 


— 


— * 
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the make and aſt of their perſons, Their ſtature 


ſooner fee the form of a man delineated by Homer, 


boulders, his ſwarthy face, and ſhort curling hair, | 
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was deſlined' as it were to kill ſome certain prince, or 0 


9 
= — O — y — 8 - 
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the paet's: but theſe hiſtorical {craps are rery ing 
perfect, and often contradictory to one another, 
For after all, Homer is the beſt hiſtorian 3: and it is 
to be preſumed, that the faint tradition, concerning 
the adventures of theſe heroes, was gyfther ingrafted 
upon the characters they bear in his poetry, than 


that they aroſe from a nearer acquaintance with 


them, or better opportunities to hear of then, 
than were enjoyed by the poet. The pretrieft thing 
of this kind is a fanciful piece of the elegant Philo 
ſtratus, which he calls his Heroics. His favourite 
among them all, is the unfortunate Palamedes 

- whom he endeavours tb raiſe upon the ruins of 
_ VUiyſſes; and ſpeaks much of the Ine done 
him in the Iliad. , 


4 ra. A 2 bros, ete. ®/xorpar, Hama, 5 xvii 
& for Hother's poetry. I am ſo affefted with it, 16 u 
* think it divine, and beyond the reach of man: bnd nos 
« am more aſtoniſhed than ever; not ſo much at the art ad 
„machinery of the poem, or with that peculiar ſweetneſs ad 
*.charm that runs through the whole ; but much more vi 
1 the names of the heroes, with his accounts of their families 
* and principally how it comes to paſs, that esch of then 


„be.! killed bi another. For whence had he the perſon 
* whom be introduces? Such as his Euphorbus, Helen 
end Deiphobus ? and beſides whence had he his knowlege « 
dhe great number of leaders in the enemy's army whom | 
*.tecounts inthe catalogue? For it is plain that Homer do 
nat feign: theſe things; but relates real deeds, which vet 
truly performed add afted, excepting a few whith he ſcen 
to have R . 88 in order to Wa and ſe 


+ his poetry. 


- \ 


Philoſtratus manages the cauſe of his neglected _ 
hero, with the humanity and good-nature which is | | 
remarkable through all his writings. He mixes 
every where high praiſes of Homer; and, in order 
to excuſe/him, contrives a ſtrange enthu ſiaſtic ſtory 
of an agreement or compact between him!atid the 
ghoſt of Ulyſſes. -He ſuppoſes it impoſſible for a- 
ny perſon to have come at the knowlege of ſo many 
particulars concerning the Trojan war in a natural 
way, and therefore feigas that Homer conjured up 11 
Ulyſſes's ghoſt, ho revealed them to him, upon 1 
this condition; That tho poet would palliate his 
faults, and raiſe his character in his writings, 
by giving him the honour of the actions of Pala» 
« medes.” | * 4 
But a later author , 2 and grave, 1 a 
Lest enemy to the Grecian ſuperſtition, has put 
q the matter upon a different foot: he affirms, - '« that 
„it was Palamedes who wrote the poem of the 
% Trojan. war; that Homer had receiyed it from 1: 
-M © Agamemnog's poſterity, and was bribed by them i 
= * to omit the paſſages that did honour to the au- | 
"WH © thor, or reflected upon their parent, The poet 
„ © complied, and ſuppreſſed the name of Palamedes 
« (8 ©. through envy, a paſſion, ſays he, that taints. Ws; 
* 1 greateſt minds.” 
This ſtory, eee ee, 
at it is told by Suidas, contradicts itſelf, and therefore 
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requires no refutation. I would only take occaſion 4 
from it to remark, that one of the greateſt changes 


which ſcience has undergone; and one little obſerr - 
ed, firſt took birth” when” theſe” authors wrote, of 


.- Philoſophy was putting on a ne face about the age 
el Philoſtratus+ it was beginning to forfake the n- ? 
tural precepts of life and morals; to neglect that 


noble connexion,” which the firſt maſter had eſta- WW 
bliſkied; between 'pbyſical eontemplationb and this I 
prime ſcience of manners and ations, © A connex- jk 


ion never to be over-looked ; and which we have the bel 
ſatisfaction to ſee revived®, ſince the ſciences have * 
gained a new luſtre; and by the happy application * 
of geometry and numbers to the appearances of 
nature, have loſt that uncertainty which was Jong 
their reproach, - and the cauſe of their decay. 

But inſtead" of this, in Philoſtratus's age, t the 
knowlege of ſeerets was coming in vogue. 'Unna- 
tural Mrtues, and marvellous feats, were affected 
by the vain+glorious' leaders of the ſeveral ſects: 
they foundk it eaſſer to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
high preten ſibns, than by laborious ſtudy, and a 
conduct, unſfaken by the frowns of fortune, and 
humble under her faille. Slavery was growing in- 
dener not 8 felt its lung, but whatever 


e Ns Natur. Princip'r, eee oh. of Sir 
n . chap. i, and ii. of the fame 
Cumberland de Legibus Nat. Characteriſt. vol. II. 


treat. weary Theodicte de Leibnitz. Derham's Aſtro and Phy- 
fico-Theology, 6 


— 
- 


belonged to greatneſs of mind, or had any relati- 
on to freedom of thought, was a ſuſpicious quali- 


of tyranical power; and the ſuperiority and firm- 
neſs which the knowlege of men and things in- 
ſpires, grew dangerous amidſt a croud of ſlaves. 
uch a preſſure upon the minds of learngd men 
made them look out for uncommon relief: ei- 
ther they ſtretehed the powers of the human mind 
to an impoſſible pitch of inſenſibility, which Was 
the revival of high ſtoiciſm; or they attempted to 
bring new ſupports from heaven, when they could 
find no fecourſe upon earth; Some reigns afterwards, 
about the time of Suidas, when the philoſophers 
came to be haraſſed likewiſe on another ſcore, they 
unanimouſly gave into this latter folly : they were 
al agog after miracles; and a general affectation of 
a ſupernatural intercourſe between the Gods and 
them, like a phrenzy, had ſeized the perſecuted ſa- 
ges. Th WI 1.4 — \ Ts, 
It is in this very taſte that,Philoſtratus relates the 
ſtory of Palamedes, in 4 converſation with a philoſo- 


ad lived in a vineyard: he ſays, that the young 
and amorous Proteſilaus uſed to appear to him 


livine ſecrets,” and then complain of the hard uſage 


ceived from the Grecian bard: The whole rela- 
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ty. Learning in general fell under the diſpleaſure - 


phical hermit; ' who had retired from the world, - 


dnce a week in a favourite walk, teach him ſome 


hat Palamedes, and ſome of his brother heroes, had 


* 


* 
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on is extremely fancifol and amuſing, and adore] 
ed Wich all the ſweet elegant circumſtances which 
: you might expect from a philoſopher loved by a 
— but is not of weight to alter the received 
opinion, That Palamedes died before he had 
done any thing every conſiderable in the war; 
und that what he did, fell not within the buſy 
4 period choſen by our poet for his ſubject.. 
The faint accounts of the other princes, and 
thi wandering reports concerning their Ives, ar 
not worthy of greater regard. They are ment - 
oped by the old hiſtorians of Greece, whoſe writ 
ings we have now loſt: but though they had eſcap 

_ ed the hand of time, we ſhould have reaped but 
| hittle advantage: for Homer has obtained credit ſ 
far above them, even in reſpect of their veracity 
that Strabo, who had Nt them carefully, de 
Clares . he would rather believe him and Heſiol 
« and the Tragedians who have copied their Heroic 
4+ 10 hiſtory, than follow Hellanicus, or 'Theopom 
pus, or Cteſias, or even Herodotus himſelf,” 

His ſubject therefore ſtill comes uppermoſt, and 
appears with greater excellency the more it is cat 
vaſſed. It is this that diſtinguiſhed him amidſt the 
poetic tribe, and joined with his language, manners 
and religion; has left him without a rival. Th 
great difference between him and Virgil bas been al 
ready pointed out in a liyely elegant eſſay upon th 
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Uready ſaid to be happy in painting modern life; 
and who, at the {ame time, has taught Homer to 


ſpeak engliſh. incomparably better than any language 
but his own“. It was his invention that made him 


the firſt of poets; whoſe ſources and opportunities 

have been the principal object of this enquĩry. 
But if your lordſtup will indulge me in the li- 

berty taken by Juvenal's: ſhe· crĩitie , I would fur- 


ther obſerve, that Virgil had been accuſtomed to 


the ſplendour of a court, the magnificence of a pa- 
lace, and the grandeur of a royal equipage: accord - 
ingly his repreſentations of that part of life are 
more auguſt and ſtately than Homer's. He has a 
greater regard to decency, and thoſe poliſhed man- 
ners which render men ſo much of a piece, and 
make them all reſemble one another in their con- 


duct and behaviour, His ſtate-defigns and politi- 


cal managements are finely laid, and carried on 
much ia the ſpirit of a courtier. The eternity of a 
government, the forms of magiſtrature, and plan of 
dominion (ideas to which Homer Was a ſtranger) 


ue familiar with the Roman poet. But the Gre - 


cian's wiles are plain and natural; either ſtratagems 
in war, or ſuch deſigns. in peace as depend not up- 
on forming a party for their execution. He ex- 
cels in the ſimple iuſtructive parts of 1 the 


© Homer's IRad, dart. cd by Mr. ſes. 
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rite from untaught, diſguiſed nature. 


- than in the chiefs of the armies. T he characteriſ. 


ot | Farr, and . of unrelenting wrath 
Nay 0 bn was b W of wind; that when 


of Patroclug's death; he was forced to hold the 
hands of the diſtracted hero, leſt he ſhould hare 


are apt to make allowances for this exceſs of paſli- 
on: we think of the ill uſage he met with: our 


of the Grecian powers, who was to think for them WF 
all, and lead theirarmies; their ſtay and confidence, 8 
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play of the paſſions, the proweſs of bodies, and 
thoſe ſingle views of perſons and adden, that | 


This difference appears no where more ſtrongly 


tic of Homer's hero is violent paſſion ; his honora- 


e n 3 
e SORT} 111 4 *. 112 
1 Inpiger Paladin, arm, 75 
1 v4 as he 


_ 


a head en Horace, * 


the young Antilochus brought him the diſmal news 


attempted to cut his own throat®; It is true, we 


eye is turned upon his unbounded courage and ſu- 
perior ſtrength, and we are willing to bear with his 
haughty ſpirit: but what ſhall we ſay to the prince 


the ſtately Agamemnon ? How is he toſſed and 2- 
gitated between anger, love, 5 tw wang 


| an r due am cu. | vat. J. 
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Gnlage? He is not aſhamed to own his s paſſion 
br a captive maid, in face of the whole army: he 
tells them plainly « that he likes her much better 


4 than his lad), the beautiful Clytemneſtra, of the ; 


1 prime Grecian nobility. „» fe is beſides, now 
and then, a little © covetous; and tortured with fear 


to ſuch a degree, that his teeth chatter, and his | 


knees ſtrike one againſt another; he grones and 
weeps, and rends his hair; and is io ſuch piteous 
plight, that if we were not well aſſured of his per- 
ſonal bravery, we ſhould take him for a downright 
coward, . 


But Virgil dur. make bo duch condeſcenFon to 


nature, nor reptęſent the buman frailties | in their 


zcouine light, His charafters are all formed and 
gulated; and except that his hero is ſometimes, 
Don Quixote ſays of his Amadis, algo lioron, a 
ttle apt to weep ; excepting that, and the.cave-ad- 


be dignity and reſerve of a Roman ſenator, 

Here the force of the model appears, and th 
wer of public manners. Virgil's poem was to be 
ad by. a people deeply diſciplined; whoſe early 
ceſſities had taught them political forms, and from 
king a company of Bandigti, had forced them into 


pacy, ſeverity, and truth, was become a Roman 


aracter, Even when the ſubſtance * was gone, 
F 


enture, he behaves, in every other reſpect with all 


ublic virtue. Abele forms bad time to take root 
the minds and manners of the nation; and con- 
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when err and high ambition had ſtript * 
of their original integrity, they were ſtill forced to 
feign and diſſemble: they put on a ſhew of virtue; 
and though they were really, vicious, . and kney 
themſelves to be ſo, yet they could not bear a profeſ. 
ſed ruffian, nor an avowed profligate : they became 
nicely ſenſible of reputation, and what they called 
a man's fortune; not in our ſenſe of the word, 
but that fate, which as they imagined, attends ere 
ry man, and over rules all human enterprizes. For 
this reaſon they did not love that any accident, 
which had. frightened or put them in diſorder, 
ſhould be known, They thought it diminiſbel 
their authority, and made them little in the eyes of 
the people; and therefore concealed their paſſions 
and the events that raiſed them. Thus they dil 
united things from their appearances, and by that 
means diſguiſed their humanity. 

But the natural Greek, in Homer's days, cover 

ed none of his ſentiments. He frankly owned F 
pleaſures of love and wine; he told how voraciouſſ 
he eat when he was hungry, and how horribly be 
was frighted when he ſaw an approaching danger 
he looked upon no means as bale to eſcape it; and 
was not at all aſhamed to relate the trick or fetc 
that had brought him off: while the haughty Re 
man, who ſcorned to owe his life to any thing be 
virtue and. fortitude, deſpiſed accidental eſcape 
and fortuitous relief in perils; and ſnuffed at 3 


ed. 1 Writings of Hos. 339 


ſuppleneſs and levity of mind neceſſary to put them 
r 

After the heroes, . W e hal 
pg or in the female characters of the two po- 

. The ladies make but an inconſiderable figure 

in A Eneid; and excepting a queen, who raiſes 
horror by the fataf caraſtrophe of her death, the 
ſt are feeble Tangoiſhing ſhadows, who ſeldom 
ſpeak or act throughout the piece, Lavinia ber- 
ſelf, who ſhould be the moſt amiable and impor- 
unt character, is an obſcure retired perſon, whom 
ve hardly' know,” She is juſt” like a Senator's 
doghter, kept from fight; and, according to the 
roles of 4 wholeſome oeconomy, without a will or 
Ron of her own. The Italian referve appears in 
r manners, and that paſß ve tameneſs with which 
ur gay people find ſuch fault in the virtuous che- 
ders of the ancient plays: 
But the heroines of the obe poet til inibig 
ie ſtriking figures of his ſubject. Bis captive- 
eauties are indeed in a ſtate. that draws compaſſi- 
they are too much upon the eaſtern eſtabliſh- 
ent, to be looked upon without pain, by one ac- 
uſtomed to European, and particularly to Britiſh 
janners, ' To think of a fine woman, dragged a- 
ay from an indulgent father,” or a fond huſband, 


| 


the blood of all ſhe loved, is a moſt ſhocking cir- 


Jaſlance: "A937 palliated, even though 
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d left at the mercy of a brutal conqueror, bathed 
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they are repreſented io a little time, ag pretty ealy 
under the diſpenſation, and * to part yith 
their new acquaintance *, 
„But Homer's ladies of quality. are all remarkadl 
for great good, or great ill, and make their appexr, 
- ance accordingly. . The too lovely. Helen is ng 
more diſtinguiſhed by, the gracefulneſs. of her per 
ſon, the charms, of her face, and that air or gray 
deur which-accompanied- her motions, than by 
mind capable to pleaſe, . She is not only fitted for 
ſofter. hours of life, but anſwers Priam the old Tro: 
jan king, with all the diſcetion of a privy cou 
She appears gt times with. a high ſenſe q 
honour and in the end lamentz ſo feglingly * 
ſhe had made through the wrath of Venus, cal 
herſelf ſo many hard names, and touches upon4 
tender point (her former lover) with ſuch delic 
cy, that I make no doubt hut many a good - natur 
6d hoſtaod, n fe kes look and hea. be al 
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And great, Achilles, late bad captives made, 
Wich anguiſh pierc d, run ſhricking forth, and found 
Their mourm ful maſter proſtrate on 5 4. war 
| Beating: their tender breaſts;—— 5 ho 
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eld lpprove of Menelaus' 5 taking he fone, 5 
r le had Tived ten years with another. 6 
The ancient Hecuba, and the young Androma- 
e, are the liveleſt characters of a tender mother, 
uud a more render wife, that ever were painted. 
{1 their ſpeeches, and ſentiments, are ſo natural” 
ad juſt, that it is impoſſible to read them without 
notion, They, and old Priam, are the only per- 
dus who ſpeak long; both as they are moſt, ſuſ- 
eptible of fear, and the  apteſt to complain under a q 
lamity. | | {4} 
The aged venerable king, when be would per- 3 'n 
ade his daring ſon to re-enter the town, and ſhel. = 1 
t himſelf from the ſpear of Achilles, uſhers in his 
ech with a moving action. He acknowleges, the. 
periority. of the dreadful hero, and then falls into 
natural win, That the Gods had no greater 
ud for him than be.“ He calls to mind the 
ileries which he had brought upon him; and they 
ſo diſtracting, as to make him forget Hector 
2 little, and talk of Eaothoe and ker children, 
dom Achilles had Cain, But ſoon returning 
the preſent object of his care, he again begs him. 
come within the walls; not ſo much ta fave 
pſelf, but left Achilles ſhould triumph, and to 
end from ſlavery and death the men avd women 
wretched” Troy: then remembering his own fee- 
and deſtitute condition, if Hector is killed, he 
s his voice, * 9 
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2 leaſt, to keep his aged father from, beholding thoſe 
FTW, ſtare him.in the face; he bids him dn 
it, EN while he i yet in his ſenſes, which 
F peculjar beavty, and i Is ſtrangely moving: it 
5 * either as yet Alpe, r rather, before he le. 
Ein to deat; when he ſhould be inſenſible of his 
fate, and like a captive infant, not know whether 

he was happy or miſerable. N 
The cecital which Andromache + of het 
1 own life, when ſhe would diſſuade her loved Her 
tor from going to battle; the loſs. of her father, 
her mpther and brothers; her own forlorn ſtate 
«6 looſes him too, are all the dictates of nature it 
| ſelf,” Bot what ſhe adds, when her tears begin t 
flow; the uſe ſhe makes of her orphan circun 
Nance, is melting beyond expreſſion. She ſto 
-a little, ——looks at „ then burk 

N n 


Helter / e my all; my father firſt, 
Ay tender = hr broker, 1 huſband, 


The remaining pwr ing Hecuba, Penclop 


propriety: they ſerye but to lead vs back to 


every reſpect can. conſider it, and by every 
pariſon we can make with it. _— OG! 


N * t the poet ſeems almoſt 
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Sect. 12, , Hritings of How. 343; b 
with the flow. of paſſions and ſentimepts which 1 


croud upon him, and offer ihemſelves to deſcripti- —il 
on. He has ſeldom. room to appear himſelf; and | 
s Strada ſays elegantly of  Lncretivs;, that he is, 
frequently covered with the machinery and majeſty 
of his ſubect ©, ſo Homer is perpetually perſonating,, . 
and fays little or n as me. 
ſelf... 1 

It here; appears, that nature is the foreſt rule, and- 
rea! characters the beſt ground of fiction: the paſ-. +\ 
ſions of the human mind, if truly awaked, and 
kept up by objects fitted to them, dictate a lan- 
guage peculiar to themſelves. Homer has copied it, 
and done juſtice to nature. We ſee ber image in 
his draught, and receive our own perceptions of 
men and things reflected bock under different forms. 
By this means he fixes our attention, commands 
our admjration, and egchants our fancy at his. 
pleaſure: he plays with our paſſions; raiſes our 
joys 3, fills us with wonder, or damps us with fears: 
and ſpectres riſe to obey his call! nay ſo potent is. 
it is built upon truth, and made fo like it, that we. 
cannot bear to think the delightful ſtory ſhould ever. 
prove. untrue, His work is the great drama of life 
acting in our view, There we ſec virtue and piety 
praiſed; public religion promoted; temperance, 
forgiveneſs, and fortitude, extolled and rewarded; 

® Proluſiones poetic, - | 
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34% A, Enquiry ino the Life, ete. 
truth and character followed; and accordingly find 


it finding at the bead of Huan writiags.”: 

© By Geſe Reps, "then, Homer is become the pa. 
rent bf poetry, and his works have reached their 
exalted ſtation: by the united influence of the hap- 
feſt climate, the molt natural manners, the botd- 
ef language; and moſt expreſſive religion: when 
theſe were applied to ſo rich a ſubject as the war 


between Greece and Troy, they produced the 1liad 


and the Odyſſey. Their conjunct powers will af- 
ford your lordſhip the wiſhed - for ſolutien ; and a 


proper anſwer to the queſtion, By what fate or 


«« diſpoſition of things it has happened, that no 
„ poet has equalled him for upwards of two thou- 
* ſand years, nor any, that we know, ever ſur- 
% "paſſed him before? Since it is no wonder, if 
a production which requires the concourſe of ſo 
many diſſimilar cauſes, ſo many rare chances, and 
uncommon ingredients, to make it excel; (the ab- 
ſence or alteration of any one of which would ſpoil 
it ;) that ſuch a production ſhould appear but once 
in three or four thouſand years; and that the imi- 


tations which reſemble it moſt, with due regard to 
| Es raped - mmm 
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105 N D E hs 


repre i eto direfts to the 
notes of _ the letter following it, to the 
particular . ann, __ 


oo Serv. ood}. 4 27 be Y6CD 304 £ B37, LITTER 2 
n 4 ian 
BANT ES, Thracians, ” e 
F eee eee id 8 0 ibid. 
Abenatnar, 4 Moor, under what. bie he was born, 46 
Academy, Athenian, 36, 81, 122: l 14% nt DB 
Acarnanians, pirates, ee optics? ne et ger 
1 that model mankind, 17% their ee, rough, 
8: fightfol, ..! 5 7 5 147 
N 5 the infernal river, copied diem leg“: 1: 12348 


Achilles, bis wrath eſfaced, 34: allegorizes to Priam, 367 
how nyrſed, d n: deſcribes the metropolis of Egypt, 149 © 
his ſpeech to. the ambaſſadors, 189 : perceives the plague, 
218: rich, 316: #avages the Trojan territory, ibid; pros 
fuſe at Patroclus's funeral, ibid. his arms adjudged to 
Ulyſſes, 318 his character oppoſed to Neſtorꝰs, 313 : 
chief part of it, 236: in hazard of felf-murder, ibid, re- 
nowned for horſemauſhip, 315: loved by. the * * la- 
dies, cf 44a Ley wad $4 ; 340 
8 their uſe; 6. Ses friendſhi p: 
Action, capable of deſcripijon, 318: its eſſects when rte, 
4% £ ic en 

Ations, ſingular and entire 3% 
Admiration, materials of it, 37, 33: incident to whom, 49: 


courted by Pythagoras, 91: by prieſts, 204 : hard to ob- 


tain, 289: admiration of weatth; | +4008 
Adriatic ſca, 236 : coats) full of monſters, + 447 
Adventures. of Telemachus unjuſtly criticizcd, . 670 


43vrov, or fanduaryy, p) · L18656 
r. whence derived, | | e 
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1 IN D E X. 

Atte tom, noble, how raiſed,/ 134! ſee paſſions, ſeniment, 
Affinity of miracles, 263 
Achon, what, - 145 


Afric, knoan to Apollo, 195 ; by 1 plaired, 232 + from 
Abe Homer heard of it, 237: wonders iq it, 273, 114 

N why generalifimo of the Greeks, 26 ; his la- 
dy. bow debauched, 86: conſulte the DeJphic oracle, 169 

- provokes Achilles, 218: of a princely courage; 37: rich 


and powerful, 313 er 336, 337: his 


poſterity, 1 331 
Age, golden one, of hawks: 37 
eps. cleared the Averuns,' 289 
"Sine Wiree, - OATS: 24a 
Air, (corrupted, 218 : been 4 1 258 
Ajax, bis bravery, 10. r 325: his 

lot ſprung firſt t. * e 
Alezndra, an Egyptian . * 147 
Alemacon takes Thebes; i: | 1566 


 Mexander the great, a3: : Homers ſolar, 20, 321 


Alexandria, W ien 
Alz lloron. EVE * 


MOAT UNE WOK 94: b 89: every 
* ibid. and 136: uſcd in tescbing. 97, 105, 108; 
a; government, Wer ages, — oy Egyptian, 


1132179: « laborious ſtady, d*; Nu. 2s 
1 of the Gods, 46:07; 201 1? 289 
Allum-ſtone, where found anciently, | " 354, 255 0. 

Alpinus, Petrus, de medicinf 1 8 145 
Altitude, ſun'e, ſhewn by an obeliſc. 24505, 486 
* Amadis of Gaul, apt to weep, 2 337 
| Avotenient, delightful. - 3"! , 29% ty dre 166 
Ambition, its effets, -47 : high, 50 ſound. 33. 339 
Ambroſia, carried to Jopiter, een 
Amphictyons, the ſtates of Greece, be 405 95 
Amphion, one of the maſters of verſe, 79: inventor of mv 

- fie, d 2d 12mg v0, 101, 5 
Amphion and * why hep walled Theben 295 
Amphitryon, STIR 220408 138 


 % XJ 4 <4 F , > Aa ao 


IN D E X. 347 


n N 3 1 
Anceus, 2 Phenician. 23S 1 
Ancient, #dmired one, his advice. "MT "A 


Ancients, how ſatisfied about Homer, y : their opinion con- | | 
cerning the riſe of mankind, 43: addicted to poetry, 45— 
49 : cannibals, 48 n, 267 269: their method of enter- 
taining, 125, 126: their education, 13s, 136: their ſages 

/ B3--8s, £56: aothors of fable, 127, 128, 135, 136, 156: 

-way of ſpeaking of foundlings, 239: manner of fighting, 
319, 337, 328 
Andaluſia, the ancient Elyſium, 277; deſcription of it, 


ibid. n 

Angels, in poetry, what ? 33 
Animals, their inſtinQts ſtadied, 173: uſed in metaphor, 

174 : deſcribed by Homer, | | 324 
Annal. = Latin one, | 37 
Anodyne, Helen's, | | 145 - = 
Antenor, wiſe, 313 11 
Anthes of Anthedon, ot" 9 1 
Anticles and Iſtrus, | 9 *© 1 
Antilochus, holds the hands of Achilles, | 336 q ll E 
Antiſthenes, wrote in defence of Homer, 321 11 
Ac. See poet, Bard . 
Aol, Procella, POE 256 un bl: 
Aones, Thracians, 1 304 
Aornos, | Go 252, 27% . 


Ape, a Giered animal, 177: circumciſed by nature, 4 
Apis, bis funeral, 
Apollo, his firſt priefteſs, 94, wid. n. Homer's hymn to kim. 
115, 116: another by Socrates, 159: the god of ſinging · 
men, 139: the fineſt poem addreſſed to him, 139+ in- 
ſpires the reluctant propheteſs, 163 n: fayours Manto, 
196: his ſayings how preſerved, ibid. The god of verſe, 
187 : deſcription of his oracle, ibid. his games, 192: a- 
, Hother hymn of Homer's to him, 193: dealt fairly with 
| his votaries, 15: a Telchin- god, 20 this oracle in Ly- 
cia, 20y : of ſooth- ſay ing family, ibid. had oracles up 
and down the Aſiatic coaſt, 208 : why ? 209 : originally 
an Egyptian, azz : diftates laws to Lycurgus, 213: god . 
of ſcience, arg : of beat, ecſtatic mußte, ete, 417: bis 0 
yearly feaſt in Delos, 267 
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| — their aſtronomer, 235 


[ns one eyed, 184: veg ft 84 


Fry © of heaven, 162 Seeed line, tha, * 311 


# 


„% r 


mn friking, x66, x67 :. 1 8 * Gun 


5 5 328 A 
Appion confolts the dead concerning Homer, . 324 A. 
Arabia, ſuppoſed to be mentioned in Homer, | 2437, 274 Al 
Arabian Nights entertainments, 31 un: Ara n a Gulf, 267 Al 

prove their hiſtories by old poetry, n: taciturn and 

Jlitary, 81 

Aramean language, 266: a "branch of it in Fhenleis, 332 :4 
mixture of it ſpoken in SK 7 wide 305 | 
readians, ah in people, | = 
ilochus, his character, n 35 F 
rchimedes, ſuſpefted of madneſs, Ws $ 165 i 
ArchiteCture, N of it, | 1 | 229 Aſia 

Barclay's, 7, 39 

Argives, Gerificed by the Italians, '- 36s 


Argos, the oldeſt kingdom in Greece, 207 ; * = fountel 
x 


27% 


bewitches a reader, 33; rapid, N | 71 
iſtagoras, * - 2390 
184, 185; a true quack, 184 0 


3 a maſter of the old comedy, 57: bis model, 
e praifes Orpheus, i 96 
le, - his opinion, of young wen, 49; of the firſt men, 

80 n: of the Givation of Greece, $40; of their ancient 


rf 61n; of the invention of ſciences, 93 n: of the {WA4towic 
rſt philoſopby, 84 : « Socratic, 8 preſerves verſes of Or- Cong 
treus 


| bee and Muſacus, 97 his opinion of Olympus“ muſee. 
10: of the place of Homer 's birth, ri7, n; of Epimeni- 


dess prophecics, 164 n:.. trenſcribes Homer” s deſcription 
Utitud 


Ittitude 
pdienc 
Wypurs, 


Wpuſtuy 


22. .._._...2, 239, 384 
ms, when moſt eſtee med. 28, 29, 60 
cannot make a poet, 169: Homer s, ; Inferior to his goal 


o 3 
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N D E X. | 349 
49: invented or improved in. Phenicia, 229: never. by the 
Jews, 439, 230 why ſaid 40 be all in Homer, 320—326 


Arundelian marbles, _ ; ; +4 bots eee 
Aſcendant, bardly gained by a age, - 380 
Aſia, conſults, the Delphie oracle W n 


Aba, the leſſer, Hower's native country, 9, 237, 291; 293.2 
its climate and ſoil, 9, and n (5 ). compared with Europe 
by Hippocrates, 10 n. its virtues, 11. the parent of men 
of leatuigg. 16 15 + its tribute to the Romans, 23: its 

muſic, 99: invaded bx Thracians, 246, 30: by the Pe- 
lalgic 306 ; by the Eolians, ibid, by the Ionians, ibid. 
naturaliaed to the Greeks, 307 :- the, richeſt kingdom in 
it, * .- agr 


Alatie eloquence, authors of it, © 1 Aſiatic coaſt, 302, 


307 

Aſyria, among the firſt powerful lain 89: its wealth 
and grandeur unknown to- Homer, 238, * 
Aſtrobacus, a hero, TR 
Aſtronomers puzzled by Homer, 284, * Argongntic aſtro- 


| nomer, (1,535 
| WH Alronomy invented by whom, 229: depths of it in Hom 

| and why, | 321, 321 
o- Theology, Derbam” —— „ 
Wy Allypalea, | 235 
| Wh Athenians, ſcurrilous, 75: rendered ingenidbe by the eli · 
, mate, 21 n; of all characters, 75 n; vain of their anti- 
; quity, 23x 2 to be improved by the oracle, 8 
k Athens, buil: by „ 110; its laws enaQted piece- meal, 
it | 196 
\e Wtomical philoſophy. by whom invented, . 263 


Atonements preſcribed, 97 : inſpired, 169 


i-W <4" pped a flect, | ibid. 

oo itiea, peopled by Thraclans, n ee 2 304 
11 tude of a figure, Arenen 310 
5 WW ttitudes, moral, 1 Ke | 72 
60 udience, its influence upon a poet, — 127—130 


- 


lugurs, command the Nate, | - 233 
wguſtus, bis I 15 n: his oh feltor; 15d. brings an o- 
G g 


wy 


Atreus, made king of My enge. 25: the ſecond wap, why | 
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66 JENUDTENS) 
eee, ny IEC cleared in his reign, 
288 
eben, N is piety, "ſt 204. diminiſhed by mis. 
fortunes, 338 
| Authors lat, write en the public eigen . See modern 
Ages. (75 , | 
aan | Fee 23t 
Auxiliaries, Trojan, 294. whence they came, 297. 303, 
- |. recounted by Homer, 298, 299, 300. among the inſtrutors 
of the poet, 298, 309, their names. generally Greeian, 


303. of European extract, | 1 305 
| Says when cleared, 288; found to be a fable, idid. 
Awe of the gods, how raiſed, $7, 16 
0 B. 
' en an e 
ABOON worhip, how accounted for, 177 
Babylon, 1 its plains, 9. care of its government, 111, its 
"prieſts free from taxes, 132 n (as ). its wealth unknown 
34 to Homer, | Eiger 3 
chic. Leys Us een 04 U (4) 


ede his genealogy, 37 n. his expedition ſung by Linus 
92. by Thymoetes, 100. his rites preſcribed by Eumol- 
pus, 98. by Melampus, 10%. where nurſed, 100. carticd 
off for a ſlave, | 148. his diſpleaſure 8 219. his 
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" Kingdom, » | 235 

0 bes lord Verolam, | | * * 227, 2570 
i Baiae,” cn 4 | 279 
4 Barbarians, 199—202. maſters of Greece, 4 394, 30% 
Barcelona, by whom built, 2 23z n (07 

Bard, 9. a Grecian character, woe WA? in 


Bards, ſubject to envy; 82, 83 n. tutors to ladies, 86. fre- 
quented courts, ibid. and 120. philoſopbers, 81 n: d 
great authority, 172. highly honoured, 113,/ Pious, 114 
Learbed, ibid. their ſubjects, according to Homer, 115 
their buſineſs, 120 their life, 1321—1 Spd adyantages of 


= - — 5 3 
5 bog of — 
—— — — — 


it, ibid — throughout the ſection. 


Bath, hot, Joved by ths, . 
Battles, n s, 


116 


1 
4 


u. 311, 317; 30 


R N R 38 
Bay, of Naples. 26 - of Cadiz, 2785 that over · againſt Les 


bus, 297. Lucrine, 270. Stry monie, .\'>11.50306 
Bayle, monſr. Dy 1 47 25 3 4 420 
Beards,” why cheriſhed by pocts, 165n (6) 
Beauty, a coy one, her * 166, ibid. n. captive- 

beauties, | 340 
Being, eternal, 156 n. ſeeds of it 161. oldeſt principle of 

it, 96 u 196 
Belief, ſalvoes for it, 82. bard. e. 1111 1 
Befloba, ber m d prieſteſs, | 1 2 165 
Bembo, Piktro,”-t e eatdinal, © * hs 37, 39 
Bendidian myſteries, 33 | \._ aps 
Bigotty, where learned,” | | 154 
»-Births, miraculous, 46 n $1, 32% 


Bochart, learned, 150 rer 2 31, 249 n. 236 n, 261 n, 
267, 17% „) RN 
Boeotia, poſſeſſed by Thraclans, | ay ** 
Bolleau, Deſpreaux. has immortalized Chapt z8, 39, 

N art 2 poetry, 38 n. complains of the Dutch names, 


30 
1 Monſ, de, Richelie' favourite, 68 n 
ora, or catalogue of ſhips, * F. 296 
; Fetus Jacobus, de medicio4 Indorum. 146 u 05 
„ Zoreas, runs off with a nymph, a A 414 
„ foſphorns, 236. claſhing rocks in the nt 247, the 
1 Phenician ſhips froze up. in it, 1472 
Dos, le Pere. \ 1 4 22 
» Wl Bounds of Troy, | 296, 297 
1o Wh Boutoo, Latona's oracle, e 046 (hen. 
05 Bowl, ſilver, a preſent of Menelaus, | +S > * 285 
b \ WY Branchys ſettles an oracle, 807 
11 WR braſs, a wall of it, ene; ' 1. 4 409 
fre. Bravery, different kinds of it ; 314 
bees, Tierra de, (the land of roſin ot caulk) 1000 
14. basreus, his two names, 182, 183 


Briſeis, Achilles's miſtreſs, her country, 297 n. parts with 


him unwillipgly, | 240 

Britain, happy and free, 69. planged in miſery, when 13, 

11) 14. vilited by the Phenicians, a 236 
zi) 7 


9328 
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„ . d 
Nritiſ poetry, bonoured; 41. 11 N 8 favourable o 0 


the ladies, Dann ö _ 4 
Building, invented or . 3 29 W.. 
10 2-30 994 he Ly 
* * "nt Tad? d: Fare alen ce 
; | x | 7 * Cet 
Ton NU A Hye ad 1 Fat FELL EY N 
31 f 0 nel ſ 
T*ABIRI, bed 1 4 | 4 . n, 224 Nr 
"Cadiz, by whom built, ay 0 (0 bay of, 275. the Cery 
ancient Elyſium, - 216 che 
Cadmus, er 42 , 5 96, 200, 234 hy 
Cairo, in Egypt, „ *. #Y 145 ban 
Callicolone, / $45 | 295 rel 
Cacmirus, in Rhodes, the country of Fiber, 5 'n, a_Tel. nan 
chin ſettlement, Rn 203 haos 
See Martins,” tee 66 
Gad s, 4458 9, 264, 266 Pepe 
Capacity, human, narrow, Farin 39, 66, 124 ar 
 Capreac, the abode of Sirens, _.. N goes a 261 184 
Captive beauties, move compaſſion, L 5 332 ae 
.Capucbin, ſpirit If. mann  r10000-N 
Carls, 41. Carlans, e 34. ADE the” Grecian il. 
- ands, . ee 32 „Sit bene 
Cartaginia, "by whom" bett. vy gia lo (0gs Gn, NY pri 
Catteia,._ dl 1 Ae git 95 "ia. 0 and 
Des 8 monſ, his e wet to aſtrology, 
| " Br n(0) 
Carthage, the rival of Rome, in 
Caſſandra, a propheteſo, 100. " . eben. why i 
. ©,” obſcure, nenen 


Caſtor and Pollux, Helen's brothers, : 2 . 316 


Catalogue of the Greeks, 296. of the Trojans,” . 330 U 


Cato, Marcus, His maſter," * ** ack W imaera 
Caucones, Thracians, ſertle i in hy (0 305. Agen from the 
hore, 2 ; 30 
Caves uniform, 84. natoral, ibid, OP of wonder, 134. 10 
miar brhiles ed ail bas vi. 10% on, 


Penn Dido s. A Nan eg x bes. Do? „„en, 
Caves, raiſe wonder, 137. Tonſecrated to the ſun, 2 5 r odd 


* 


= 


1 * Di. 1 40 


ces, king of 8 335 
Cebes the Theban, his table or pare | { 1 , $60 nh * 
Cenchrius, the river, Fa... | art 
centaurs, their wars, | Ty 8s, tog 


Ceremonies, holy, 169. ar * whom formed, 182 
ceres, her myſterjes taught by women, ' go n (4) ſung by 
Eumolpus, 98, her birth, 162. where, - 199. ber wrath 


ſung by Orpheus, 179. a ſtable deity, 218 
certainty, brought into the ſciences, how, e 
Cervarites, Miguel de, | , : 3s 9 
chaldeans, prielts, jealous of their e 2043 n. ex+ 

empted from taxes, 232-07 (4) 
Cham of Tartary, embaſſy from him, 245. his ſentiment of - 

rcligion, * ibid. 


hance, what, , 163 
baos, ſung by Linus, 92. the primigenial ſtate of nature, 
ibid, by Orpheus, 9s. co-exiſtent with Time, 96 n 
hapelain's Pucalle, 38 
haracter, (to write in) unknown, 90, 92. 2 ibid. 
184. ſecret and holy, 203 
haracter, how formed, 17. moral, 18. cannot be diſſembled, 
39, 40. Utopian, 77. blended, 226. bigh ſtrokes of it, 
21t. Roman, 337. Grecian, -f 338.339 
baracters, natural, 61, G62. national, how geſtroyed, 67. 
prime of mankind, 311. imaginary, 312. free, 313. falſe 
and glaring, 314. contraſt of characters, 313. female cha- 
racers, 339. in the Encid, ibid. in the Iliad and Odyſſey, 
339, 340+ in the ancient plays, 339. tame and virtuous, ibid, 
haron; model of his boat, 14%. etymology of his name, 


by ibid. 1 () 
64 arybdis 247, 249. meaning of the word, ibid. u (* 
16 Wo tiſement, applied to the mind,. een 
» oi ſeneſus, 2086 
$0 imaera, a enter, * ' Fang" 
the ina, 43 n. Chineſe language, wholly monoſyllabieat, ibid. 


os, pretends to Homer's birth; 6'n (e) was the place of 
bis abode;” 116, ibid. n 117. a well-choſen retreat, 118 
iron, tutor to Achilles, ö 149 
walry, forgot aftergeath, 7 
or obdan explained, | ",, © a4pn(#) - 
663 
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| Chriſtian pe lee to yu 5 eden ee ee 
Croniecle, ſacred, 5 $144 bd $68! 010. any” $67 "age 
Chronology, Sir Iſazc Newton? $, 80 n, 332 n 
Chryſcs, a r $ miſtreſs, | 297 n, 337 
Chry ſippus. 1 70 q 95 N 375 n 


Cicero, bis account of the firſt gate ut + amakdind, 49 mn of 
1 | the acquittal of n 71.0 _ in NE Vberty, 


L n n 
. Nr. ie 68 n 
Cilicia, f g „ 297 
Cilla, an-oracle of Apoll nw 203 


Cimmerians. 246. invade. the leſſer Aſia, 104 where placed 


by Euphorus, 271. origin. of the fable. concerning them, 
246, 271, 272 

Glanvir, - 2446 n 
Circe, 16. a foreereſs, oy eaten of her abode, ibid, 
ber account of the Plandtze, 252. her character and powers, 
262. a Siren, 263 her name, whenee, ibid. n. /bewitches 
with a ſhew of pleaſur e,, 4 4245 l. 

, Cixcean promontary, | | 249, 250 
" Cities, independent, 28. rich baue 129. Grecian, 123 


Civil war. See wars © g 


Clerian oracle founded, ; x1 my ft: 208 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Nei 179 
Cleomenes, "king of Sparta. | 239 U 
Climate, the beſt, 9. 118, Nr ee theit diviſion, 10, 
their effects, | /- ibid n 53 
Cloqdius, how: acquitted, 7 121 
Cly emueſtra, her guardian, 86. how debauebed, ibid. her 
rival, 2970 
Cnoſſus founds the Dejphic oracle, 192. by »how founded it 
g ſelf. 197 
Cocy tus, the infernal river, its gates, * ite name whence, 

. 012091 5-52 4 269 

. bh. | 446. 27% 


| Combats, * Ser Duels, 


e led out, 29. prop whom todd Lanquant, 271 
302. Eolian and. Tonic, 298, 306 ee eee 
Pelaſgic, 306. Britiſh. _ 1 +: - 30 

Colophon zcalous for Homer, 8. eee r near it, 208 
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- 


F case whence named. 46. new comedy, 74. its riſe, 76 


© mialters in it. 8. old comedy, 95, its ſtrength and li- 
"gre "ow l it, * Br. Hen in Homer, 


| | 320 
| 8 eee | 3 2%” 
Commaonalty; :t56,” 221, See Vage. | 
Commonwealth, ſemblance of it, 92. Sce. ſtate, republic. 
Conceptions, ſupernatural, --,: - 5% 00; ad. 
Conduct. meaſures of it. | 159, 313 
Conjuncture, its virtue, 13 an 343, 344 
Conſtavey, a . 78 337 
Contraſt of characters, v.20"? | 313 
Converſation, - | 36, 129 
Corneille monſ. his letter ibout the Cid, 88 1 
Corruption, the cauſe of n 71 75 
Corybantes, who, 203-203 
Countries, rich and effeminate, 9, 32. en to the anci- 
ents, . 100 
Courage, princely, 314. N 4 * © 


Court, abſolute, 67, courts in Spain for books, yo n. ſplen- . 


dour of a court, 335 
Courtier and ſcholar, joined. 8. ſpirit of a eourtier, - © 339 
Court, Hiſtorian, 83. 8er Velleius. 


Crantor, the moraliſt, * 5 32 n 
Craſſus, Marc. ſaves Clodius, $272 | 72 n 
Crates Mallotes uſes Homer's philoſophy, 38. 321 
Cratinus, a maſter of the old comedy, — ve 


_ poem of it, 92. ſteps of it in another, 96. hiſtory 
of it in a third, 98 foundation of che ancient religion a 


fourth, 103. a fifth hiſtory of it 104. a fixth, ibid. how 


- compoſed,” 20, 206, 161, 16s: à ſeventh; 173, an eighth 
184. a ninth, 184, 185. a tenth, 221. See on The- 


gony, mythology. 


Creed, | Grecian,” 143. Egyptian, 8 n 114, r 2 


Creophilus, Homer's friend, 133. bis maſter, 165 meaning 
of his name, 132 n 
Cretans, ſend forth a prophetie colony, 191. ſing pacans, ibid. 
a wiſe, knowing people, 195. ſkilled in naval affairs, 
; 2x96. ſetile the Delphic oracle, 199. people the Tonic 
_, coall, 210. the oldeſt philoſophers, —_— 7 


— 


— 


ti den . 
Crete, lies open. to the ſea, (52:0. (). its diſtance from 

Egypt, 148. its ancient barbarous ſtate,” 19 civilized by 
Minos, 197 — 199. the birth place of the Gods, 199. in- 

habited by Curetes and Telchines, 199, 200. among the 


"Iſlands firſt peopled, 286. propagates otacular prophecy, 
207, 208. gives laws to unge vr 213, 413, ſets 


bounds to muſic, - | „eg $15 
Criticiſm, weak in poetry, 127. 1 of it, 97, 318 
Cteſias the hiſtorian, 23282 n 334 


Eteſius, prince of Syros, 280 n. his miſtreſs deſcribed, ibid. 
Culture, its neceſſity, 8. its power, 16, 17 62, 127, 152. 


rough, 30 See education. Fm 

Cumberland de _ naturae, ' 0 332 n 
Cumae, q * „Un 
Cumean coaſt, | 258 u (5) 
Curetes, prieſts of ſopiter, 199. . 200, 205. enthu- 
ſiaſtic, 204. guardians of young deities, | 211 
Curio, his bribe from Caeſar, 2, n. his debt, ibid. 

Cuſtoms propagated, 141. 207, 7 4 See A manners. 
Cyanear'iflands,' floating, 131 
Cybcle, 09 0 


* Cyclades, happy ne 9. IO of ht." rg. by 


whom peopled, 52, 53 n. how named, 235, in whoſe do- 
minion, 25, 315. i what ſenſe under the Tropics, 283 
Cyclops, aſleep, 180. idea of him ne rc 272 


Cynacthus, a rapſodiſt, 771524 ©» 918 
Cynic, ancient, ; : 311286 
Cynocephalus, or ape, ſacred, ; 177 
Cynocephale, an herb, m virtues, | * 4%" 322 
Ry#pia Evy, | 88 
Cyprus, $2+ 4 iarket for favs, So ext cite, 


. . why; : 
Cyrus, ſuckled by . 7 
Cyxicus, 184. its territory, 


#2 . 
W 44 "4 ” 4 C*-4 
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4:45- aercer | SHUT > 244 ht! \ (1 l 
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AMSELS, ſtreſſed, ſtories of them, | 295 
Danaus, 'a fugitive from Egypt, 33 n. planted Greece, 


— — 


1 N D E X. 8 357 
90. A the name of the Pelaſyi, 306 U. father of 
- fifty daughters. +++"; 
Dancing deſcribed by Homer, gs 4 F160 IP 314 u 
Dante, dazzles the eyes of Son, 38. when he wrote, 
| 73 
Danube, ure 8 „n; 7 
i — ——  — CC | 
Pardanus, hie tomb. ” eee er 4 203 
Dardanas, a Troczcniin muſician ,n, 101 n 
Dares the Phrygian, wrote an jliad, lr (4 
Darius, 239. 327 
Darkdieſa.cr.Gloom,/ 1 temple, 142. perpetual Jarknefs, - 
where, 246 
Daughters of Danaus, teach the myſteries e 0 04) 5 
Danlie "therhabitation-of Tereus. £ de "30s 
Davenant, Sir. William, gle dl 314, 41%, "359 n 
Days, where ſhort, 246. days or the year, where marked, 
414/44 obſervation of days,, bd, and 173 
Dead, their habitation, oy IE AER: how raiſed, 322. 
' . dialogues of the dead, vr 
Decigs M A 104972 045 oor - 
Deification! of Homer, + + F663 154/ gu 
dave Texapa, -. ,111 , S- ”? 247 


Deities, ſtable, 318. See Gods, en Mythology. 

Delos viſited by Olen, 98. by Homer, ibid. and 125. fre- | 
quently, 17 yearly, 287. The birth. place of Apollo and — 
Diana, | 40 — 1 

Delphi, propheteſs of, 168, 186. not abe Thebes,” 187.” 
temple of, 188. early honoured; ibid rich 189; its ſitua · 
tion. 190% by whom faunded, 2 207: known to Homer, "2 
190, viſited by him. 492. 193, 206. in high repute, 192. 
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rms OA ee 


why, ibid. the mother of the Grecian oracles, "207 
Deluge, Devcalion's, ; - N | + + 85 1 
Demaratus, bis fatheern pd 4s 82-n (e) | | 
Democracy of Athens. LATLS. 75 
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emocritus, 1. travelled over. the Foy ibid. n (*)). ſuppoſed þ 
to be mad, 14 6g, his opinion of Homer, 173. taught Epi- 4 
curus the doctrine of 111 1283. where he learned it him- | 
GR a 334 D e $6531.10 nel | 

demodocus, 120. bi, N | z7'$ | 
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— 4 * * 
neo Aman, 1 7 oY 26 Yo was 2 554-4 ae 74 


| Demoſthenes, * URS: 73 n 
Dependence, bow drawn by Sg + Bo M1. v1 293 
Depths of aſtronomy, an Homer, 23 2 7 8 tls. „t 
Derbe m. his aſtro- theology. 1 81 14+. 333 n 


tion in poctry, 30. 126, exceſſive, 1 abrabet pom pous 
k 219. ſuperfluSus, 293. true, 2,95. its effects, \ibid:-unns. 


1 tural. ibid. beautiful, 4... At df; e, 7 

y, peaceful, 236; pon lum % won C n 10 
Deucalion. . "UL gs I 10 4 19 i at N 93 
Devils, modern, 38 


Dale of a country, 42, dialects * Greece, 292. Ionic, 

41 300 
Dialogues of the dead,; 151: of the Aland. % aaa 327, 318 
Diana, 115, 208. her birth, wbete, ibid. 1 to the 


ladies, 217, 218, der Alti, ie 2464 
Dido, m de, e 203 To eb, 04s” Hock 2320, 339 
Didymae, 3 am; oracle of Apollo, 0, 208 
._ Diffidence, its remedy, _- not er 2a e 


Dignities, where Wel 1 bel vt1 Yo 95 T 
Diodorus Siculus, his account of the 670 men, 4 u, of the 
© » Orphic rites, 37, $8 n. of Orpheus's poem, 5 of Me- 
: lampus, 99. of the laws of Egypt, 111, 132 1 (4). his 
made ration in religion;/ 166 u (). Hs character, 183, 20 
Diowedes. 344 $6, 315% e 274. 2 — 
expedition, 11 4 i Y 12 1 319 
Dion Cbry ſoſtome, | 333% 189, y21n 
 Dionyſius the Halicarndſſean, ** - [> 1 > 36 $66, 'n (4) 
- Diphilus, LAOS eee angeregt 
Diſeipline, its influence on poetry, 32—34, 68, *. 10% 151, 
129. 130. ſevere in Egypt, eee i e 

Diſguiſe, love of it, „ cee den e 
Diſquiſition, irreverent in religion, 166. peeviſh in poetry, 3:8 
Divination, taught by Orpheus, 96. by Muſucus, 97. exer- 
: ciſcd by Melampus, 99. by the poets, 137, 138. by Mon 
to. 186. forious; x63, 164, 168, 109. the heigbt of 
policy. 197. gainful, . "I 233: enn 1 n, 

; See ptophec ß e! 
AER Grecian, what, ba, 99, 158. 105 ar) 165 
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„ 
whincs, 106—r08, 196=203, 217, 218. ranged, 217. 


ſtable, 2. 218 
e, favourite one * Arn 119. proof of N 
: WF. +4 + 33S 
Dodons, prieiſſe of, totes: Prone — 8 

— 64 61 24 
Dominion, pick of it, where, I's. 335 
Drama g Drama of Hife, 343 
Dreams; pleaſant, bow —— 145. golden dream, 225. 
waking one, 296 
Divgs,” Egyptian, © 4. 146, 149 m () 203 
Druds en 8 173 
Dryden, 30 


Duels; the battles of the ancients ſuch, 319. that between 
Menelaus and Paris, 327. between Ajax and Hector, ibid, 


Duke, his patent, "Ft 33 
Dungeons, where deſcribed, | 295 
, Wh Dwarfs, ſtories of, | * 671 295 
| " * * * 
2 N | 
v n E 
6 | Pe. * 
/ ART H, the parent of men, 30 n. ſacrificed to, 93 u 


(4), the firſt of the gods, 10g n. where muſt froitful, 


9 149 u (4) 
*g, N * 1 + rs; it "gn, 283 
4) WEztterns, taciturn and olitary, 81. e de ibid. their 
vi word for opium, 146 n. their policy, ſacred and civil, 232. 
vn, their, women batch wed, / 339 

Ecbatana, ' 239 


eſlatie race, x65, 467; ſpirit, 169. See prophecy, rapture. 

Education, power of it, er 35) 39, 48, 49, an 62, 1635 
Tre een | 

Egean ſea, c 9. as, EY 296 

gypt, broken into mal governments, 24, the parent of 
wiſdom, $7, 89—9gr, 151—153, 173, 175, 177 9s 1592. 
(See Mythology, Allegory.) its ancient name, 146 n (0 

pt, lower, how. formed, x50-p (*). ftrifly paliced, 251. 
152 n. 244 245- overflowed annually, 175. why" called 
the bitter Egypt, 244, well watered, ibid. 


22 
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Egyptian language reſolyes i "= mono ables 48 n. brought 


into Greece, | 24, $2, 90, 200, 201 
Egyptian records, 91, 112, 140+ poetry, 224, 474 213, 214 
muſic, ibid. laws, 161, 152,'244, 245. phyfic, 145, 146, 
worſhip, 273. reaſonable und pute, 17% n. e 236 
"colonies, / 53 n. go, 39 — 20 
Egyptians, inſtruct the Greeks, ga, invent mathematics 13 
by. (). thovghtful, 144. perverſe and obſtinate, 232 u (5) 
ebigmatical, 261. terrible maſters, 2456. en hh 146, 
445. nation of prieſts, | 2 
nce, how produced, 42. tames r 43 n. 
verns free ſtates, 5 3. follows our fortunes, 54. 3 
the barbarous Greeks, - | | 305 


+ © 


Tx 9 fields, hence in Homer, (448, e 27421) Eſch 
| Emulation, ſtrong among poets, Tot tia Yeh vt m 
Enchanted iſland, . 27 85 30 ru 


\ 


Ends of the earth, where, 437, 278 
Ho too much a poet, 533. l in his tutelar nu 
men, 219. deſeribes to his 1 © 293 n. "n= to weep, 


337. his character, ibid, = 
Esdeid, for hom deſigned, 337, 411 female characters in WFtern 
it, 399. :obſeure,”- ibid. bio 

En * copied by Virgil, 2 6 64 Er! x 


Enthuſiaſm, - poetic, * its origin, 93. checked by law, 1715 
213; 214: by poverty, 120— 12, raiſed, 126. improved, 
129. (inſpired, 136—139, 154. indulged, 139. incapable 
of definition, 162, next thing to madneſs, $03—101 
b # 2168—1y0, 215, 346. See manu. N 
Envicons, of Troy, 291 
Envy, where it preyails, 83, 89. Homer accuſed of it, © 341 


Etna, 
Etolia 
Euboec 
Toma. 
Zumo 
que 
uphr. 


- Eolian iſlands, 1 | | 254 upoli 

Eolian colony, 236. occupies the Trojan territory, 298. net ripic 

the firſt from: Greece, 302. - expels the Pelaſgi, 306 * 

| Eolus, 254+ why lord of the . 256, his name Phenict Europe 

FT EET IEA ibid. ſent 

Nr, 42 1 6 (Th 2 f * TY 55 1 239 Europe 
hy TESTS & T1 200 3 


Ephorus. _— 156 209 u, 311 
Epic. poetry. its rengeh, — bed gt for it, 33. 30 
© paſſions and manners, 65, 66. language fit for it, 66. what 


- 
9 — 
80 
y - 


ann 2 proper cams, 
ö. , eee 
o: poets. finſt, uu. the famous fine, 13 n. xt all courts 
"86. conceal their names, $8. See Bard, poct. k 
Epicurus, det the nere 
taught by Democritus, Aae e ibid. 
— — 2; 17) +21 regia: (%) 
„ WEpirus, barbarous, 266. W dil. 20% 3 
„ WEpiczpbs, found in tiomer, eh! of iro! 0:6 


4 Equilibriyga,, of things, - in 167 Bug HRT , | s 
» WEquipage, royal, where ſeen, r f 335 
4 WEſcapes, and reſcues, inflame Lg 32, 33. accidental, 
s N 00 
1 WEſbylus, „ oy ag a 86. his account of the firſt 
3 men, 30 n. of the Pelaſgi,. . „ „n 
0 eg. l. his tempte burnt by Hipp cr pocrates, wed] 183, 186 
pas, "the river, * 7 4287, 298 
„ay upon Homer, Trae _ 335 
2 WEtabliſhovent, religious, imprudently attacked. 64. wiſely 


made, 190, 195. eaſtern, ſevere | for women, 7 339 


1 11 


Eternity Of d government. 3385 


(Ethiopia, 76. 23 . 130, 239 
Er N * 4 px 


4 
1, WEtna, 3 ag v, 254, gel 259. 1 
d, WEtoliaos, pirates, tt ©» +. n 
le rob bea peopled by Thractans; ets W 5 
7- WE otmacus,” Ulyſſes's ſervant, | „ 3Z 
Eomolpus, * 0, „ emen. 114, con- 
obere Artics, 7 b * 13 30 
dt e Ex" 4 der | * n 
4 WEvpolis, 4 walter 16 oa” TROY n 
„ ripides. his character, 36, 2 tragedy, $0. _ bis ac- 
of count of Dauaus, es n 
rope, © civilized, 205, 234. n ty the veſt, 238- 


en I Bike WIL © ane 75 
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Farybates, the herald or — 
Tury dice, her tory, 


Earyltbeus, kiog of MW 


r DnD 
Euſtathius, his account of u brd, 67 f. of Homer,” 119. 


of his Gods, 154, of his fables, + io» 116 
I e 1 dib  vrertowing of the Nile, 
$333 1562 
- Euxine fea, 0015 ady,* 210, 15 246, 364, 272, 2gh 
_ | 6 a] monſ, de, DLL LOT BEM 
Example; powerful, 16-—18. where bel (0 command, 05 
 Exclamations, where mütür al. 120 
Excurſions, to plupder, e 41-44, 316, $15 
. e Grecian, 318, anne 8 Troy. 
A [OT INT 
94 1 2 we 1d 4 £47 2434 | £004) 5 Letts g 
* RN F 7 
4 dt n u of, abner) 5t when, 2 2 


ABLE, attempted, 38. the language «of the paſſions, 4h 
neceſſary in poetry, t57—160, why, 158 5, 260, 161, 
_ obſcure, 163. ibid. n (50). Homer's fables, 217, 418. their 

' Tifluence on life,  220——213, take time to ripen, 316. 
8 of nature, 31, 43. face of miſery, incxpreſſible, 318, 3 
Fafts, known, quaſh enthuſiaſm, 336. not minutely kept ta 
344 


= "I 


(ATT 
Faculty. mythological, x62, — ese faculty;.. — 
vpon itſelf, | | 316 
Fairy favours, muſt not be inquired into, A 166 
Falſe writing in poetry, 33. 78. an. - 314 
Family-ſtories, dne L. 


 Fanaticiſm, incident to whom, apiiies 48 
Fancy, "raiſed, 126, 119, N 154. "gives high pleaſure 
is 159—16z, commanded by muſic, 227. ſmothers reaſoy 
' 30g. raw fancies, 295. filled with yo. 312. fancy 


©" enchanted by Homer, e 
Fantom, courted, 166. divine betone, Da 220 
Faro of Meſſina, _ 44,290 
Fate, its power, 84, n . fates of nations Aer, 165. 

33 
Father, ie, 76. fithers, ancient, it, mbden 
* 69, 70. fleſhly, | "IEEE 
Favours of the muſe, 169, une in [mk *..- 


Feaſts, aſſiſt poetry, 86, 93, 115, 120, 126, 130, I v (4 
Feats, — n 5 314, 184, 33 


=NaDOEAXI. 383 
exture, amazing change of it, 163 u, 167. wry feature be- 
= characters, 314 
Feelings, childiſh, 30. deen 34. quick and true, 232, rapid, 


female 4. ik Fiat; of _ N. Go — Bus 1 Trojan ous 
98, 140. improves prophec 


Fewale'tharadteri in the Bs . | Niad and. 6356 
. Iv nenn 339 342 
Fen his character, | 67 
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Fiion, 157 —159. goes. aſtray, 293. diſcovers itſelt. 299. 
nn characters, 34, 312, ſureſt ground of it, 134 


| : ibid. n, 343 
Felds of troy 2 f balgued by — 293, 294 


Fightiog, _—_ manner of of i it, 319, 329+, fitted for deſerip- 


tion £1 as ibid, 
ine ae 2 ans their ediigled; © | 283 
1 ire, ſtorms of i it, 247, 26. ſubterrancous at 260. 168. 
4 ioflvenced by the air, Nr - ibid. 
laminius, Titus, 254 
in * preferable SG x "OT, 1 185, bow deſtroy- 
N | 260 n 

br Alia th with fightin Or LN 
1 1 Foret, Moers ſervant; | e 0. 92 
1 ortas of law in poetry, 64. E be bow produced, 


337. 


166 
z how, 234 
„ oftunes of life, 27% of a -hatlon, 19, connedted with whar, 
4 3h 9 51,4 
ſure, "Oo boman? wem! * aas 336, 337 
reedorh” of thought, 2 f 333 


riends, ſincere and conſtant, " Hower's careleſs, 193, 1 34 
nendihip, its power, g. its * ſs \ earniog,. 11% 213. & 


is 1 


341 
* ſoftening paſſion, 3% 
"ai dry, prophetic, imitated, 264. its a 8 aſſected. 26s 


203. its ſymptoms, 167 its effe ibid. 168, 169 
ptre ſtate, believed by the read 231, 222, 
ſrcity, , 0 
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Goes, TY 231, 14+ , See Cs 
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Galen, ts genes ces of ner. 41 175 ö 
_— Pythian," 10 -*61 L | 2% ape _ | 12 
Ganges; mouth of, Wray ty 
Sol, wokoown, |, gt 4 un 
Genealoyies, divine, os, an Trojan, bort, 35. 5 * f 
* Theogony, Gods. | 
General of the Greeks, ? 26. ſpecies of fern nn m (7 
character. 654 * 
Seek ed, Ale of thine? u i oy 
rac 
Sen. or Demons, den guats hen 136, 157 FA 


"Infernal, IS. 243 


ro n. of a language, 56. Homer's genius,” e Homer, 
Genius produced, 8. when it excels, 


Gttius-of A people, 155 inventive, "of he Fi 100 


_ 

4 Man CIs 2 
nnen, Homer's, 148 . . 2 
| | $f +. RT 17 Wh . | 
Germanicus, | 1 * fre 
Germany, unkbown to the Greek, 2p, 
Ghoſt of Ulyſſes, pations, with Homer, 33r- Homer's gte „ 
""ealled ar by Wan gots departed, 370, torun 
eee! e poſſ 
- Ghaltly appearance. . See prieſts, ſpeQres. * preciar 
Giants, fate of, Bs. beget bee N 56 f. 3 out. 
e N 4 guag 
ke ſtreights of, . ni 3941 e 
Slant. invented by the Fheaigitns, Mk Rad +. reek 1 
. g 21051298 Ns eau 514": try 
en 16 Shed” 204 t3 10% 44 A why 
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86 —1 10. their names, whence, 90 1; 10%, 196, 1 


Sods, their Silke not to ere! into, 5, 166. their birt 


% 


* what they are, 93, 108, 199, 153, 154: their zranfaCic 


Plato's opinion of. their generation, -1 56, r57 v. inviſible, 
222 ſpeak $0,95 by the, poets, 138, 238. govern all things. 
723 8, their language, J, where born, #99. their mi- 
"WH niſters, 337, 238, 304-:their guardians, 212. ranged by Ho- 
mer, #17. by Virgil. 219. Pheniciau gods, 234- their uſe 
in life, 220, ſtrolers, 309. See Heaven, 6 | 


Goddelles, goſſips. 15 
Golden age, for leaning, 37. of the world, 3 
: vels ſung, | 7 161 
Golden dream, briighe AN e e DIP? 
be Goodneſs, the ſource of pleaſure, 30. its e * lan- 
0 guage, 6z. upon poetry. | 64 © 
bm (Lp train of, ; * — 
1 Gracchus, his monitor, 237 


144 1 % 
Nh 4 
Granada, civil wars of, | 47 n 
1 ; 
MWGravina, Vincenzo, 154 u 


Greece, periods of its. hiſtory, - 19. when peopled, ibid, its 
ſoil, 20. its ancient inhabitants, ibid. 191, 193, 194, 201, 
poor, 20% 35+ its firſt expedition, ibid. conſtanily in war, 


n, go, 301. in a proper diſpoſition for poetry, when, 49, 


„.., 76, 77 periods in its manners and language, 53, 84. - 


free; 61, 62, 112, 244+ its great council, 192, ſtate of it 
Fnown by the prieſts, 194, : 95. minutely deſcribed by Ho- 
mer. 236, 237, 240. its prigces, 31 I— 314. its character, 
371, firſt cities in it, 24. provinces, Jig D, men, ibid, 
poſſeſſed by Barbarians, | 394 


out, Grecian ladies beautiful, 2.40. "courted without lan- 


rage, 398, 309. arikiog bgures, 339. | n ſtatue, 

ef Bo | 310 
reek language, its origin, 51. $2, 6 90, 203 u, 30s. big. 
tory of it, $3. bow improved, ibid. its ſtages, 53, $4+ 
why it ſurvived the Latin, ibid. the ancienteſt Greek, 303. 


cartied into the high country ore Trey. 307. 4 mixture 


nb 


. D R 30. 
99 - their oldeſt votarieg, 160, bever doubted of, 255, 288. 


Graces, by whom rn ig, 946. ts whom they rewin 99 


26, 28, 29, 148. its climate, $3, peopled by out-laws, ib. 


recian fables, whence, 216, 240 n. and Scl. vii. through- 


. 


on 
2» 


a . / 10x. 


| Greeks, harkaroinj/ 424 st 2651 pivates, 43. toaſter: - 


-in che military aft; 28. inventers ef other arts,” ibid; ſu- 
perior to the «Afratics, 25, 4 JT. all pn the ſeas. 52 
* (0% x 96,/ their invaders; 5133, 194; rel, 10. ig. 
- Horant, 38, 87, their laws, r, 62. governed by nature, 
- ibid, ' bought and ſold their wives, 62 n. tamed by the 
_ muſes; 84. riſe of their opinisns, 09 ſchool” of their ſa- 
ges, 91, 234. their muſic, 100103 · acute, 754. wiſe 


- and brave; 42, civilized by -Thricians; 367! aba and 


pen, 2 en 
Grief, an antidote againſt it, ; 145 
Sund, poericah; enchante d. 164 
Geynium, an oracle of Apollo. th * _ 
, Guarini, Battiſta, | 982 n, 239.n 
Guelfe and Ghibelline parties, To hv 15 
Gum - coaſt, tber en ann 
* | 42 47 n 
it 8 £4 Ys $4 1 

Hire whence contracted, 1628, et 
erz. 9 1129 

Halys, the river, | ” "ht 12 FY e 297 

_ Hap ines, how attained, 8 | +44 ne * 222 


Hardſhips, the greateſt, where, * 
Harmony, men dſlinguiſhed by it, 272, "harmony of be 
' 259. of the world, 221, 2. detween the human mind 
©. and" tub, 258, 296 
Haruſpices, powerful. OPT 3 25 1 2 
Haryeſt home, the origin of tire. | 
Heart, . lover's, deſcribed by Petrareba, 351 n. Nane, . 
fentiments, where learned, 51, 72. Wen x31, 132. 
Aeehnted nn 0.48 e 30? 
Neat, god of. l 8. 8 8 
| Heaven, 7, 90 n, 113 5, its will, 168, CO EM ibid. 
* deſcription of it, 181. terrors from thence, 222. a fund 
- of genealogy, 82, ibid. 0. 309. AY * 
help from it expected. | 333 
Hebrew, 47 (J). See le. 0 | | 
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114 11s 
Hector 4. 0, 297 b. Werben to Paris; 313. compared 
- W/Aichenfidti? 374 fights with Ajax, 415 348" ſpeeches _ 
- bits, Tat: by" ts favher, wic ' 36%. by rect" 
— | a 1 ibi 
eee 291909 1 14% hs 
Helen entertains 8 143. wines opium with the 
"wine, ibid. her adventures, 144. way in Egypt, ibid. in- 
- Jafed 'By Homer, 707. might onderftand Paris, 308, 409. 
"Ade Lirth miraculous, mes het character at length, 34 


"=" 


Hellen; 272 2711 Bey — 98; 157 
Helidpolts, | 11. B&+ bon 13% The : 
Helidtrope of Pherecydes, 6.45 Nate 294 
Hell, Virgit's,* hence, 90 en raſſsge to it, 
142. its uſe, 2207 proves & fable n, 1 
Hellanicus, * n of 34. 
Helleſpont pecpled, 210. coaſt of, 230. ry rf un. 
{-yopeans,” e2 16K AN "18 eee 0 
Helotes, ſlaves, $4644 emen 
F een (7 $21 0h 140 
| Herachdes. | Soo e 
I © Horedled, 55; bis birth miraculous” wan 
Hefttifit, *pHiloſophical* one, n 7 
Hetcetes, 3a. 6 ttaveller, 36. ciibices the b ehe 10 
- 88/7 His detouttt of the riter of Ceres, 90 U. of Olen the 
| Tyehnf 35 u ( of the" age or Remes, 205. of the 
a Sfeefan gods; ibid; has msde 4 miſtake, 207. writes the 
G | fry of Heſer, 14. © diſciple of 'the' Egyptian prieſts. 
3 2. n os 1 n A e whith 2 
4 Ct» IS 
g need WHY Took? ty: Theological here 5. heroes diſtin 
„ e , , ae : net ee bur de 3 — 
Dre, | 
l bene dee n. q | 
1, Hetele poetry. See Fic poetry. 4 * x 48S .=- | 
4 Hervines, Grecian, 1 4035 339 ; 
1, Habitat e Arr. 64. irreconcilable g 
33 1 i644 pits; l EY w_— 


hh geen opny; 328 CO. eg gol ew, 46. 
{up his poetry, 79. his opinion poets, 63 0 ( — ibid. 


hig age and works, 2947107; borrows. and invents, 208, b. 
a; a,chapſedilt; 134-110: Jearned, by books, 36. lays 
claim to inſpirstion, 136. receives it, from the muſes,/ 157 
bis com mentators, 13 n. 117 n(®). mentions the Galactopha- 
\8 243 u. out-done, where be moſt excelled, by Homer, | 
"324-0, of great veracity, . x notibetaris By avi, 334 
Hhathar, its. double meaning, , ETD) 440 n 
Hierz, a burning. iflard, 253, T2 foretels the weather, 257. 
, communicates under the ſea u with. Etna, e 11511 89 
Uierpglypbics, 90. What they were, 173 —278, in, what; 
ſenſe learned by Homer, 41144383 
f Hippoerates, bis account of the libererſce between Aſia, and 
\ Europe, 20. of the Egyptian ointments, 144 n (4). knew 
Opium. ibid. calymniated by polterity,,,. 1, . - 
Hiſtorian, 32. wherein different from a poet. Cav | 
Hiſtorians, born in Aſa, 12 n (*) Greek 2 
ed by Bochart, 150 0, in what inferior to Homer, 334 


Hiſtoric characters. dent 0 
Hiſtory, Greeian, its periods, 29. ſpirit of its authors. 36. | 
) . hiſtory, when ünk aan, 1485 190 | 


Homes, prince of the poets, 6. prophet of the Gods, 7, £39: / 
+ , deified by kings, 6 n (a) () by poſterity, | 154, 322. 


his birth, 9. his country, ibid. 268, 291, 296, 298. his 
werber, 9 n (e), 87. his father, 213, his. language and 
manpers, 3043, — throughout the, Section. 29 , 302, 0 


307, 308. ſtate of the world when be was born, 2. 185. 4 
233/045 287,298, 344+ not engaged in affairs, 29, 141,122, 4 
133, 34, bis firſt happineſs, 40. his ſecond, 34. when 4 
; he wrote, 73. an Egyptian adept, 37. 58. bis third happi- | 

K. bett, 38. religion of bis age. 30, Jaws; 62. manners, 62. 

exe ee bim fett, yice, , Ibid, b edyeation, 6). cher 
bart of. it. 133. etc. his Hallers, 89, N bis ri- 
Vals, 98, 117 p (4. his enemies, "99: n. 4 public. ſinger, * 
9 digeſted the Grecian (eclogy, 106. did not invent it, 10 
+ 297 7109, 180, 278. his fon h happineſs, - 109. his fifth 10 
and greateſ}, 110., lived ſtroling and indigent, 3, 215. 1 
, in; the bauſe; with his maſter, . 113. ſucceeded 1 
"kim, bid, turns ar or dard; ibid, 216, blind, bi a 


> / 
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 .bis uſual aablente,. 219139, 468, 236%; begits tis Ga- 
vels, 223» 434-- breathed nothing but verſe, 129. big for- 

_ titude,/ 1335: bis friends, 133. has no active charater,” ibid. 
1 234% fund of bis 2 2386. entols bis profeſſion" #36, 
| --throughout the ſection. a geographer and hiſtorian; r. 
.,236+330-ibid..n.4 ges tolEgypr, rr. zplagiaryy 80%. 141 
_ 179-<4487-ſulpeQed3o he en Egyptieb, 4. failed oh Men- - 
des, 160. his ſixth happineſs, 157. his mythology perfedted, 
{ 153+ little-undeyſtood,, ibid. happy in it, x 73, 193. and in 


- his wonders, 354, 288, 386. his o belief, ox g, 289 willy = 


| 458. inquiſutive, 253 . inſtructed by tradition, 185, 
215, 09 48, fond of honour, 193. ſails round the Pelo- 
. ponneſus, a1 $4 viſits Delphi, ibid. 193. bears the prieſts, id. 
„ diſttibutten of bis gods, | 425: uſe of his mythology, x58, 
. 5, influence on life, 427423. hard to adjuſt and explain, 
| 329 226; bis ſeventh, happiteſi, 233. converſes with dhe 
. Phenicians,2 34: learns their geography, 239: 8 
coaſte, ibid. 24a. tells! nothing purely kQitious, 245, #60 
. 393- .inftruQts in two different. methods 269% his verieley, 
ibid. nne for it, 69, another, 253. 'a third; 7 11 4. 
boorch (and. ffuhi, bid a-fixth. 330 . where he places the 
+ tropic" 2 fle- was ln gyros himſtif, 467 went ytarty to 
Drlos ibjdc| bende ho had his) wonderd, 434; 289; His 
| cighth-liappinels, 292. deſtined to fing the war of Troy; WId. 
| Gngular among the. poets, ibid; © enjoyed the aFvintizpts%of 
_ a native:of two countries, 291. happy in the knowlege of 
| places, ibid. of peifang,csg6—a $92 *nattates/ He an Hiſto- 
nen, bog beard both fidpe-of the Noty, 298; His fufbr- 
mation, hence 4, his njath happineſs, zor. His lan- 
usage ſuſtenedi ibid, 302. 320. conſerrited'ts poetry, 302. 
might voderſtand the Trojansand their allles, 309. bis po- 
_  etic deſtiny, 310, like the Viſta's of a ſtatue, ibid; his aſt 
and chief happineſs, as to his ſubje@, 37 7, 372. bad kings 
for his pupils, uo. never dincoofiftent; ' 323. believed to 
_ vnderſhdacLovety thing," 320, gvr.'why3'343 521. Teafried 
_ no ſcience abfirattedly, 3u3. follows mature; ibid, = maſter 
in Morals, 34, like. b maſician im poetry, id. n (H, für- 
paſſed all before and after him, bid. ealumniated by Suidas 
33t« his veracity. admired by Philoſtraras, x75 f. by Strabo, 
334 difference between him and! Virgil, 334 340. taught 


370 NA DpaEUX! 
0 ſpeak! ee excels in female characters, 339: 
is perpetually» perſonating, 344. has done juſtice to meturo 


| g . plays with bur paſſions; ibid. er 
. oputhor. of the Had and Qdyſſgy' rr, 


* Homer's genius, naturally formed, 8. where, e a 


1 AS». Cultivated by practice, 1g. by en Kgyptian eddention, 
ae 4ppraccheds to divinity; 5936 bal part of his bappi- 
nest, q voolodren ain te: 0e ad 4124 id ot 344 
_ Homer's model, ancient manners, 19 — 1. ungſſected and 
-- imple, 40. warlike and ingenuous, 60—63. wide and un- 
; configed, 42 z<—£26; real characters, 311. ' Sec — 
enger. Wohnen io Dane ite 
Homer's ſubjtQ, a noble field, $, 'complented his hoppinel:, 
- £4909; what jt was, 341 ©) material park of it ibi iheludes 
the prime characters of mankind; ibid ſa ved him from ab- 
- ſurdhies 37a, 313. directed him where to begin, 316. full 
of hiſtory add action. 317. ſhows paſſions, ibid / compre- 
| . -hends all ſciences, 322, 325- left him without a rival, 334. 
_ icb-end;lexariants/aq0-hoeffelia} „ pov: 3. 344 
Homer's works, of human compolitios, 8. inſpired by what, 
bid. wenners id, chem; a N 
„ eleg, 50 mat vrhten 6d feſt, a8. their ſtrain; ibid; vot 
vnderſtood. 153. 17. the ſiandard of religion 1784 falſe 
mesſure in the firſt line, 17, a famons doubt concerning 
tbech, 340, contdin all knowlege; ibid. Why, 336. © ground 
of phy ſagnomy. zag. beyend the power of a man, 332, 
. 399 d, and. at, the zhesd of hn ] ting. 344 
. Homeridse, 708. follow dhe cecupation-ofitheir funden 1. 
begin their ſongs with a prayers: Jupiter, did. 
Honeſty. a ſource of pleaſure; 30, 6, &. See virtue, truth. 
Honour, defined by Guarini, 31 u. political honour, 6-poeti- 
_ cal ſubject, all a Yer ed, 203 AMR 44 gan 
Horace, a;coprtier and > ſcholar; 8. his principle about the 


_ » forming of 3. poct, ibid. his account of the Trojan wor, 


34 of, Hamex's,condud,, 40 n. of the firſt mortals, 4/3. of 


ide caunexjon berween our, fortunes and manners, n, of 


the oldeſt Greek waiters, 6 n (H. witneſſed the ſull of 
Rome. 73 n. recounts the tranſactions of the firſt ages, 85. 
his opinion concerning the origin of ſatire, 93. of the ſuc- 


eee 268 u () of Homet's' wonders, 133. 
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3 8 at his brethren the 
poets, 166. 166 u. tranſlates the epithet af Minne, 158 n 
(,ein Circe wich the Sirens; 263: praiſes Homer Homer,” #93 
5, 316 n. makes bio; a-maſter is morale, 324, 335! 5 00 
Horſemanſhip.i See Chivalry, ; N nr 
Horſes, hugbt up. 63 life among them, 241. betten 
= net des i geld e 0 325 
Hours, anxious, br al rey 42 moans gd 4445 


Humanity. its wants and feelin ge. 25. 'begiqnings of it, 43. 


ſentiments of it, when convaſſed, 131. its biaſt, 10. its 


| +- ſtate and meaſure, 222. intereſted and moved 311. jtd | 


, frailties repreſented; 337. diſguiſed, 338. Sce mankind; - 


Hymidity, how painted by the , 1171166 
Husbands. diſpoſed to forgive, #054 an tust 34 341 
Hyantians, Thrreins,. IS 


Hybreas, the fiveſt Tpeaker of his b ain 42 es ry n 
Hymns, unchent, 795-94, 9p. hymn to Jupiter by Pampho, 
_ 94 copied by Hemer, ibid. hymn to Ceres by Muſpeus. 


ful hymus ſung by Heſiod and Homer, 117 n. bymn to 
| Apollo by :T ynnichus, 139. by Socrates, 5. to Its, by 
-\ berſ{lf,, 13, % Apalia by Hames, ip. 3 ſeeond]" 1. 
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l ALYSSUS, «Teen, lore, names 
53 1223 e 7 
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r, Ida, mount, 294. brow ** 745 the boundary of Troy, 5 
of runs north and ſouth, 

of * Dactyli, tors l/ Fore, 156. a knowing tribe, . 


Phrygians und n 503. firſt 3 in Lemnos, * 


8. Idometens; Kiby of Crete, 
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*+x4 
— arts; 4x9. Fried; for divine lence, 230, 
- arading Jews. of antiquity, b FE IE AIR 279 
Ignorance, Ne 49. 80. pro- 
\, dpQize. of wonders, 130, favours portryßy; 285, 288 
» how to be effaced, 33, 34. wild Rory im , 155. its 
| ec 191% us chief brautyy — bsRhre us we 
| PR read it, ibid. dialogues in it, 297, 316, 317, 3187 plan of 1 


* 316. by whom compoſed, | - ' {IEEE 42; 331 IG 
Niad aud den An eri eee pro- 
„Adel, Wee Re eee 1 


Little Na poem, baſh tt ic or bas 5! 918 
_ HiluGony floxid. 228. men leaſt ebtoxioinit ie, ne 231 Wn, 


IWyricum, : ns IU 3' $62) I byt*i3q 465 tut TT 1 304 
a rivulet 1 near Athens, „ sol, 668434 1 
Imagery,.. © O93 A637 296, 175 | 


Imaginary charathers, in what ſenſe imp oſibe / 313 
Imagination, dhe chief faculty af a poetg cd. pleaſures of it, 
ibid. wesk in compariſon of truth, 295. enriched by what, | 
313. play given. k. 519. I cue wht * N 
2 en $65 e - e e660 234 
n oe 1 1 re ee 184 
Impoſſtbility. bierogly phie for it 17. in poetry, what, 31: 
Joagbus, why a tibet gh. 20 
Incidents, lucky ones, ſuſpiciouus. 3233 


Iggians, | 227. Indian feathers, 4s. N on 

Indies, 246 n (#). diſcovered ene 235 

Indigitamenta, _—- 211 

Ingredients, of pleaſure, 178. vncommon ingredients, 344 
 Inland-countries,. 2439, 266 

Innocence, beautiful, , WY IS ASHORE Ipiter, 


Inquiſizior n, dread of, 75240 upon poet oy 4 4.4, 69, „ ibid 
* claimed, 7. title An. 136—140. not to be def , 10 


14710 L os ws! Ya. if 47 RE a word ar pak — his fri 
41301 V0 206. 
ä Totercourſe between py ae 1 1, 1900 
between gods an eee, 430, 154 
Poier, between Wen del . 5 daes, fut 4 
* "madneſs, ; 3 Fs 1: | 


Taventers of arts, * 100; 101 n, tog, ved, 393», 483) 4 
wentiön, its parent, 29, 230. Homer's inventiun,, i: 
ns of arms in * 250 
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Invocation of the muſh, 182, invocations, arr 
Jonia, 4 9 n (5), 115 


fonians, pirates, 24. rehel againſt the Perſian, 114. incline 
tee 34%, . rg ren, nt. expel th 


Pelaſgi, f 1 ; 3” eg 23} v& = 
Ionic life, 132. coaſt, 306. * ms Alea, 300 
Joy, impetuous, 130 163 
Iſchia, the iſland, 25S 


116, her ſongs, 173. preſcribed her own farm of. werkipy 


ibid. prophetic, in . 238 


Iflands, how formed, 131 n. floating iſlands, 247 240 


2556. Eolian iſland, 254 ' 


Ilands, of the Archipelago, happy, 9. productive of learning, 
11, 12: early peopled, 32. poſſeſſed by Carians, 53 n. by the 
Pelaſgi, 306. their names, how impoſed, 235, firſt, eivi- 
lized, 266. Gnd colonies to As their turn, 302, 3054 


N 306• 
, a avcient hiftortan, 1 985 1 (0 
„. liberata, Triffino's poem, | \ 37%, 38 


ous, 184. ſuperſtitious, 223. undiſcovered, 239% ſull of 
- monſters, 247—2 30. of aneh, 264—266., . planted by 


hate, courſe to it, failing from Italy. age; prince of Itha- 
ca, . | N * 329 
udaca, 9 7 2 229 
ulges, bribed, © | 3 
ao, ſuſpended by "Uh x56. her birth, 162, 199. & 
Telchin goddeſs, 202; jealous, 206. why ſaid to fayour 
the Greeks, 217, to warn Achilles, 218 
piter, hymns'to him by Pampho, 94. copied by Homer, 
did, n (e). quarrels with Juno, x56. inſpires the bards, 
138. manages mortals, ibid. rebels againſt Satutv, 182. 
his friepd and companion, 198. why nurſed in Crete, 1 99, 
206, gives laws to the Cretans, 213. what he i is, 217. 
loves Eglus,” 14. $i ama err] 37S 
Mn, the ee, 1 _ oY 


penal, his account of aſtrology, 53 n (3). of the condition 
of a poet, 131 n, 130 n (c). his ſhe-critic, © | 355 
11 Wel 


taly, 37. where deſcribed, 38. torn in pieces, 73. barbar- | 


the Pelaſgi, | 306 


in Martyr, ö | 38 9, 279 
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Sedans 44 3 obedient 15241 16 25terd ] 
Wave Kinya NF,, art „ 31 off 91 . 
Kerab, why it Ggnifies a a battle, BE P I 
"ns their fates, - nn. T: will ; 
Nagy feience, + * 311 
Kad xpwdor, 19 
Knowlege, 1 of Homer, BB, rob, 
144 13-23 | 2 1355 1365 173—216 L 
Kumpia Bey, oO 00 _ 
$5 ö N | L471 L 
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Lierpsdewauxs ignorant of geography, an 
their laws whence borrowed, A132, 21} 
Ladies, apt to wonder, 49. given as bribes,, 51 n. ſuſceptine 
orf rapture, 93, 94. curious in jewels, 135+ love medicines 
225 a 144. invent opi 146, uſe ointments, 149 n (0). 4 
bart thing ſaid of them, 179, 180, killed by Diana, 21 
| 218. ' courted without language, 309. kept from ſight, 33 
deſeribed by Homer, 339, 340. ſubject to frights, 34% 
| ready to complain, 34x. appear little in the Eneid, 334 
and frequently fn the Iliad and Odyſſey, 33944] 
Laertivs, Diogenes, 93. gives a principle of Muſacus's pl 
_ loſopby, 98 n (a). his account of Syagrus or Sagaris, ib 


n( 
Lap, on what it "Lepends, 42. how el 43, 10 
| the tamer of mankind, 43. its origin, 44. orig Leibe 
e 47. their primitive parts, ibid. monoſy llabi ry 
Ibid, 48 n. full of metaphor, ibid. defective, 49. ly Left 
guage, how tinQured, 30. maxiny concerning it, 54. "i Leibe 


10 5 language metaphorical, 35, poliſhed language ut 
* " For poetry, 66. impoveriſhed, 66, 97. language of the god 


_ x84. northern, monoſyllabical, 47 2. weſtern carried obere, 
© the Helleſpont, 303. Trojan, What, 308, Homes s, mooi Levan 
300.310. adopted by ſucceeding writers, 303» aa Levity 
En 319. language of the | my 
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Lars. t 1 een eee 
Latona,. her * in = 207, OG 99, 115, 
207, 11. her locks, $5581 b 6P41 105 
4 15 TY 7s 
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318, 08 Egypt, 162. 244, 48. r to y. 
t, 122, 413, 214, 313 

Langer, poets, 4. wer common theme, 92—93, 104. 
| 21056, nog, 136 
1 acquire a monde _. | 129 
Leaders of ſets, _. - 91, 283, 332, 333 
Learning, ſupplies not Friendihip, 3. where produced, 13. 

l age of learning. 32. connected with liberty, 67, 68. its 


| ſucceſſion and periods, 79—þ8. rare among the ancients, 
87. in what form at firſt, 88—109, 114, 115, 134, 13s, 


COOLED? "I 


- 


q 188, 215, 280,/-280—a83,. where perſecuted, 67, 68. 


2 when, | 222, 333 
"Wl Lechom and Tereph, | 47 n 
3% Leftian promontory, - 296 
al =<g<ods of ſaints, 69. of gods, 156, 224 
e, whence derived, . 4) n 
| Leibnitz, monſ. his Theodicte, - 230 u, 332 


Leleges, a wandering tribe, 29% u. ſettle in Troy, 307 
Lemnos, the receptacle of myſteries, 206. viſited by Cadmus, 


233 

* 37 
Leſbus, e poets, 12 D, 13 n. a bounda- 
ry of Priam's dominion, 296 
Leſtrygons, man caters, 248, 267 n 
Lethe, river, its brazen gates, | ih 
Letters, little-known,” 87. Holy letters, 90. Pelaſzic, 92, 
100, 184. miſlive not in uſe, 143. TRI 


Liberty, its eſſects, 22, 28, 29, 40——43, $3, 228. love of 
it, when a reality, 60. connected with learning, 65, 68. 
| Iis3 


301 
ure, To, the Lycian oracle, 20 
Levant, 146 
Levity, 63; 64. neceſſiry, WER 339 


— 


376 TN D E X. 
en ſpecies of it, 1 —. 7s. invaded and d il - 
. . fended, ＋ 1. air | 73 m, 119 
Libethris, as bs aa dane 197% 4& 182 L 
Life, barbarous, 20, 21. its effefts, 23. modern, truly 
| painted, 39, 335- ſolitary and ſavage, 41—50. common 
_ life, 63. ſocial, 84. how introduced; ibid. 96—498, zog. 
thought not worth the keeping, 116. eaſieſt life, 123. 
ſtroling life. 130, 139, Ionic life, 132, poetical, 185, \ 
arts of life, 191. | civilized life, x97, dull, 228. Tartar. 
life, 241.. voluptuous, hurtful, 227, 260. good and bad 
in life, 260 n. the good frequently overlooked, 310, — M 
ma of life, M. 
Life, its n 165. condo of it, 151, how made bay Ma 


- 224 | 


Life 1 come, 143. See Heaven, lmmertality, 


Light, the beſt for a wonder, 289 
Lindians, Telchines, 202 
Line, Meridian, drawn by the — 235 
Linus, 79, 92, 93, 99, 10 0 
Liparean iſlands, 250— 260 
Little Iliad, a poem, | . 318 
Liturgy, Grecian, 211. Egyptian, 174 
Livia, 208 * 
Lollius, ſtudying eloquence, 324 u (0). 
Longinus, Dionybus. at 45, 60 
Love and wine, 118, 338. lets ms i 377 


Lucilius, preferred to all poets, 36 
Lucina, her fee as a n . - 
Lacretius, I9 u, 20 Ny 24 N, 343 
Lucumo, harſh in poetry, | 4. lt 
Lumps of iron, hung about Juno, 13 
Luther, acceptable to the Cham of Tartary, ” 244 
Luxury, diſguiſes nature, 31. enſlaves a nation, 73, deſtroys 
integrity, 330 
Lycophron, bis Caſſandra, why obſcure, 164 
Lycurgus, whence. be had his laws, . h 231} 
Lycos, a Telchin, erects an oracle, 40% 
Lydians, expelled Smyrna, $1 


UTI ER TH STSE HERE 


Lymphatic, tribe of prieſts, 2al 


, 
- 
— 
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Lyre, by whom invented, . held: by one of the graces, 


99 * (4) 
Lyſias, his diſcourſe on love, | 2343 32S 
| M : 

ACAR, his happy country, 297. 

Macedonian power, its influence * 33. 73. 
Macedonian language, 303 

. Machereus, a bold prieſt of Delphi, 207- 

; WH Machines, Homer's, $4, 205, 208, 10% 153, 254, 217 

WH dladocks, obſcure, 163. real, 164. affected, 165. revered, 165. 

4 imminent, 326. its panegyric by Plato, 268, 269 

Magi, conſulted by Pythagoras and . 91 (*) 

Magiſtrate, reſtrains from vice, 221 

Magiſtrature, forms of it, ; 33s 


Maids, taken captives by Achilles and 8 340 u 


plan of, 136. aſpeQts of, 240, nature of, 158, 171, 197. 
tranſitory, 36, 180; whence, 43, 30 n. ſprung from heaven, 

309, did not drop. from an oak, ibid. prime charadhers af- 
ſembled, 31». weak ſide of, 32S 
Manners, diviſion of, 17. progreſſion of, 18, on what they 
depend, 19, natural, ag. why fo pleaſaut, 30. modern, ibid. 
well painted, 39, 334- manners, how formed, 755. how com- 
founded, 216. cordfined and uniform, 67, 291. delicatcly 
connected. 14r. manners, ancient, unaſſected and fimple, 
40. refuſe a poliſhed language, 6s, 66, 74. form one fo 
themſelves, 30, 34, 62, adjuſted to poetry, 30, 40, 60 
64. manners, heroic, 65, 312— 324, manners of the times, 
17. aſſect a language, 56. what they follow, 28, 59, their 
natural progreffivn, ibid. their influence upon poetry, 79 
$7. manners, human, their cauſe, according to Galen, 1» 
u. cannot be counterfeited, 39, 66, 314. their ſource and 
connexion, 332. public manners, their power, 79, 337+ 
weſtern, carried over the Helleſpoot, 302. Britiſh, with re» 
ſpect to women, * 339 
knners in n Homer, hebe, 233, 139, 338, 339. 340 
N Ammianus, 148 0 

11 3 


Mankind, 96, 220. biaſs of, $57. original draught of, 68, 69, 


| 
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Marcellus, his tutor, p/ 15 
Mars, what he repreſents, : 27 
Matſyas, 101 . 
Martial, bis epigram upon a 1 64 n 
Marvellous, the nerve of poetry, 32. modern ſupplement of 

it, | 5 


Mathematics, invented, 73 u (6). applied to nature, 333 


Maxims in poetry and language, 35, $4s 38, 62, 71, 76, 77 
Mayor, lord, his ſhow, 7 


Meaſure, in poetry. whence, 45. in DS 101, 103. in life, 
165. 222, how examined, 312. its power 9 126 


Mechanics, where invented, 229 
Medes and Perſians, 230 
Median empire, unknown to Homer, 239 
Mediterranean ſea, ſailed by the Phenicians, 236—238, 276, 

coaſt of it laid out, 243. voyage round it, 273 
Melampus, his hiſtory, 99, 107, 114, 178, 182 
Meleager, his death, O 316n 
Meleſander, an epic-poct, _ 103 
Memphis, 141, 142, 211 
Mees vg, G 211 


Men, reſemble the * of their country, 30. like the 
leaves of trecs, 56, 180. admire what they underſtand not, 
37. whence they take their ſentiments, 61. when belt 
known, yt, 72. like Indian" feathers, 52. their intereſt ſer. 
ved, 84. where they firſt appeared, 231 n. their common 


weakneſs, 3223. dcified, 313. deſcribed, _ 314 
Menander, bis character, 36. period of manners when he 
wrote, 76. invented and perfeed new comedy, 81 
Menelaus, 26. his epithet, 3253. fights with Paris, ibid. bit 
conduct with reſpc@ to his wife, 341 
Menon, a dialogue of Plato's. - 15 315 n (6 
Mentes, a friend of Homer's, | 150 
Merchants, firſt inſtru the Greeks, 52. Phenician merchant 
- "Sea. . 
Mercury, bis province, and rival power, | al) 
Meridian-line, drawn by the Phenicians, | abs 
Meſſins, Faro of, 247, 350 


Metaphor, its origin, 44—50, ſettled into an art, 8g, 90. = 


ployed in learning, 205, 206, 109. time for inventiog it, 


146, 164. ſyſtem of it, where, 174. defined, 326 
Mettle, when ſhown, 72, 130 
Mexico, conqueſt of, 30 
Mi or Me, Aqua, | 199 n (f) - 
Midas, an inventer in muſic, ; 101 n 
Milton, the period when he wrote, ; — "36 
Mimnermus, the poet, his epithet to Aſia, * 4 998 


Mind, human, how formed, 16, 17. narrow, 39. broken by 
terror, 70. capable of a ſett, 121, 12S: exhauſted by tri- 
fling, 123+ its powers ſtretched, 333- 

-A Mind, made the world, 93. 222. fit for poetry, 122 n, 172. 
great, its charaQteriſtic, 153, 164. agitated, its manner, 
165. debanched by muſic, 227. how made happy, 228. 
ſeldom ſeized, 229. tainted by envy, 331. levity of mind, 


339 

Minerva, 153. why ſaid to favour the Greeks, 217. and di- 

| rect Ulyſſes, 218 
Minos, 25, 191, 198. his conduct and character, 197. the com- 
panion of Jove, 198, not a Cretan, 199 

1 Miracles, , 263. Specioſa Miracula, 134. country miracles, 
e ibid. uſe of miracles, 15s. when not deeried, x55. how 
t darkened, 288. when ſwallowed, jbid. when ſought for, 
ſt | | . 332 
t Mirth, returns of it, 139 
"1 Miſery, where intenſe, 245. face of miſtry, 318 
10 Miſti, or Miſeri, k 146 n (5) 
he Mithridates, the great, his favourite, 14 un 


vt Model in poetry, 40, 79, 90. its foree, 337. Homer's, what, 


his 40, 311. Triſſi ino's, 38 
Model of the world, 8 ö 223 
Modern ſages, unlike the ancient, 84, 8s, 156 
Moderne, why firangers to nature, 30, 31. underſtand their 


nts, own manners, 39. their firſt poets, 119, 120 
Moliere, how he tried his comedies, 127 

a1) Mon-Gibel. See Etna. | g | 
Monkiſh hiſtory licked up, | "mo 
Monoſyllables, imperſonal, 47 


Monſters, by whom deſcribed, 241, Homer's, 246, 247. their 
— | 


Doll. 379 


a. e e 
Moon, de ue 77, ber names, 184, another work 


ibid. 

Moors, poetical, 46 n, 31 
Mopſus, founds the Clarian oracle, 205 
Motaliſt, his direction for true pleaſure, 3. 6s, 222. for avoid. 
ing falſe, 2860 


Morals, their ſource, 17. improved. 1205 153. ſyſtem of, 
171. ancient doctrine, 222. maſter of morals, 324. pre- 


cepts. when forſaken, Eu 332 
Morning, ber abode where, | 248, 269 
Moſchus, a Sidonian, firſt taught the w_ of atoms, 282 
Mothe le Vayer, 16 n 
Motte, Monſ. de la, een 86 
Mountains, burning, 249—251 
Multitude, bow governed, $84. credulous. 156. bridle of, 

k $7, 157 

Munoth, imagines, 198 n (. 
Muſe, directs the actions of men, 139. her favours, 169. 
invocation of, 9 193 


Muſes, tamers of mankind, 84. employed by lawgivers, 97. 
und in all ſciences, 188, 189, their lover, 102. favourite, 


x62. ſon, 228, appear to Heſiod, 157. their profeſſion, 


Muſaeus, 99, 91. his character and works, 97, 98 n (a). 
copied by Homer, 159 —163. 4 Thracian, 30s 


Moſic, - Grecian, 100, 101 u. its inventer, ibid. philoſophical, 
x59. ecſtatic, 217. its power, 227. fordid in Egypt, 111. 
circumſcribed, 152 n, 413. ancient maſters of it, 305 

r 300 

Myrmidons, 294, 316 
Myſteries, their uſe among the ancients, $7. 96, 206. oral 
myſteries, 173, 174. Bendidian in Lemanos, 206. Latona's 
in Aſia, 205. myſteries in Homer's writings, 323. why, 

1% 3 — 327 
| Myſticiſm affected. DIET 

Mythology, its influence upon mankind, 84. its foundation, 
93, 247. brought into Greece, rpg, 105, improved there, 
Ibid. Homer's, little underſtood, 253. Socrates 'why ber- 
ren init, 260, its powers, 262, has the appearance of 
| madneſs, 264, 168. oder in, 172. Terra #34, 


IN D E X. 301 


| ati learned by Homer, 0 ſources of his 
- mythology, 182. Cretan, arg. its uſe in poetry, 116 
220, in life, 210—226 


N. 0 


AMES, how invented, 44. proper, how impoſed, 
235. how foftened in Homer, 302. Roman names, harſh, 
301. impoſſible yo inſert in verſe, ibid. proper names ſtiffen 


poetry, 310. poliſhed and prepared for Homer, ibid. 


Naples, coaſt of, 252. bay of, - 260, 260 


National character, 1g. rites, neceſſary, 86 
Nations expelling , one another, 20, 21, 26, 27. northern, 
when known to the Greeks. 184, 288. Homer's account 
of them, 241. covered with darkneſs, 246, 272. nations 
relinquiſhing their ſeats, 302 —308 
Nature, fineſt preception of, 9. 122, 137, 163. aſpects of, 
15; 93, 166, powers, 93, 108, 153, 154, 170, 17. uni- 
verſal nature, 217. alone forms characters, 314. followed, 
323, 326. the. beſt tule, 77, 343- her image in — 


Nauſicaa, 
Navigation, Grecian, 21. Phenician, 232, 236, 267. _ 
287, Homer's, 130, 215, Ulyſſes's, 248. Menelaus 8, 


273· navigation deſcribed by Homer, 324 n 
Naxos, | . | 23S 
Neceſſity, parent of invention, 24, 29, 230 
Nemeſis, a powerful goddeſs, —_. 
Neoptolemus, killed by u prieſt, 205. a b 218 
Neptune, 153, 158, 162, 199, 217, 219 
Neſtor, 23, 34. his character, 313 
Newton, Sir Iſaac, | 200, 332 u 


Nile, banks of. 9. why called the ocean, 106 n (®). a paſ- 
ſage to hell, 142, 278. forms the lower Egypt, 150, 154 


n. cauſes of its annual overflowing, 19S, 176 
Nineve or Ninos, 239 n 
Nireus, beautiful and unwarlike, 313 
Non, Filius, + - 198 u (6) 
Nonſenſe, where ſuſpected, 4 


Numbers, applied, 333. See Arithmetic, 


— — 2 - —— — — 
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Nymph, carried off by the wind, 224. Telchine nymphs, 
en. nymphs facrifced to, 209 1 
Q 
Ole end purents of men, 309 

Obeliſk, Egyptian, turned into an GS | 286 
Obſcurity, its uſe, 288 
Ocean, its etymology, 106 n (®). the Nile, ibid. lord of it, 

26, 198. the general boundary, 237 


Odyſſey, its character, 67. its ſubject, 29r, 318. author, 
141. wonders, 287. bow produced, 344. Sce Homer. 


Oechalia, ſacking of, a poem, 133 n ( 
aa deſcribed, 125. of Eolus 254. taught by Ho- 
mer. 320. wholeſome for young ladies, 339 
Oedipus, | | 186 
Og, limit, ' 106 n 
Oil, an ingredient of pleaſure, 218, why, ibid, 

© Cintments uſed by ladies, 249 n (a) 
Orreauvos (70 Tv Alu dH) 94 
Olympus, 0% 0 (4), 108 n (b) ( 
Onion, - worſhipped, 1770 
@nomacritus, a lawgiver, 61 n. and * 91, 97 

© Opera, an unmeaning thing, 227 
Opinion, creeps upon us, 300. hd epi, its power, 323 
Opium, invented by ladies, 144 
Ops, or Rhea, 161, 206 


Oracles, anciently in verſe, 4s. reſemble Homer's verſes, 79. 
why admired, 168. Tountains of knowlege, 193. a chief 
part of worſhip, 206. reformers of mankind, 215 


Orapollo, Niliacus, 176 n (00 

Orators, born in Aſia, 14 u. ſucceſſions of, 8, 84. the moſt 
fluent of Auguſtus's court, (Hateriu:), 127 

Oratory, 81, 135. taught by Homer, . 320 

Order, ſacred. See fathers, prieſts, 

Order of a nation, 41. of a town, 113 

Orythia, a nymph, en 214 


Orocbantius, an epic - poet. „ all 


1 ings, 94-—97- an inventer of arts, roo, ror n. diſpute a» 


| IN D E X. 383 
Orphan eireumſtance, of Andromache, * 342 
Orpheus, deſcribes the ancient ſavage life, 48 m, 264. bis 

addreſs to his ſong 37. bis poems, bid. u (5). reſembles 
Homer's verſes, 79. when he was born, ibid. a lawgiver 
and poet, pr. his eberacter, hiſtory, principles, and writ- 


bout his age, r04—108, his idea of hell, whence, 143. 
bis doctrine and manner, 161. copied by Homer, 179— 
283. bis hymns, 211. 4 Thraciati, 30g. abrigement of 
his life by Euſtathius, ibid. n (2), out-ſtript by Homer in 


his greateſt-excellency, 324 n 
Orpheus and Eurydice, a moving ſtory | 226 
Ortygia, à country, 208, near Syros, 284. a nurſe, art, 
ber ſtatue, - did. 
Oſirites, an herb, raiſes the dead, 322 
Out- laws, the planters of Greece, $2, $30 


Ovid, copies a hymn of Homer's, 149 n. his opinion of the 
gods, 155. deſcribes the fields of Troy, — 293 


P ” 


PW: an jnventer of arts, 100 n (). fa 


to be the author of the Iliad, | 331 
Palaephatus, bis hiſtory and writings, 103 
Palermo, the habitation of a Siren, «$88 


Pallas. See Minerva. 


Pampho, his maſter and writings, 94. copied by Homer, ibid 
Pan, the Son of Mercury, 101 n. feigned inſcriptions on his 


altar, 112. an old Egyptian deity, 173 
Pandarus, 297 n. faithleſs, , 313 
Parable, 89. Ses Allegory, Metaphor. y 
Paradiſe loſt, Milton's, a divine plan, 74 
Paris, a pupil of Venus, 219. a judge of clothes, 280, 28 f. 
eſſeminate, 313. « foil to Hector, ibid. fights Menelaus, 

327. mentioned diſtantly by Helen, 340 
Parrhaſius, the famous painter a 73 * 
Parties in cities, 26. art of parties, euern io Homer, 335 
Parte rotte, about Lipari, ao 


Paſſions, 1 how raiſed, 33, 7, 157, 313. whos lan- 


* 


— 
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. ſpoken to, 257. regulated, 214. diſſembled, 338. 
concealed, ibid. their curbs, 37. their poiſe, 62. their 
play, 336. their language, 343. ſocial paſſions, where pre- 
valent, 65. how inſpired, 84. Poetic paſſion, 126, 154, 
its torrent, 163 its cauſe, 166. reſembles madneſs, 165. 
ungovernable, 172. blends extremes, 216, when to be at- 


tained, 289. Prophetic paſſion, 4 f 166, x69 , 
- Paſtoral life, inſtructions for it, 112 n 


Pacan, famous one to Apollo, 139. Pacans, when firſt uſed, 
191. yearly at Delphi, 192. Cretan Pacans, 191, 214 
Pelaſzi, 52. their letters, 92, 100, 182. the planters of Greece 
and Italy, 306. a great nation, ibid. given to change, ib. 
307. expelled from Troy, ibid. carry Grecian manners in- 
to the high country, - ibid. 
Peleus, the father of Achilles, | 149 n (4) 
Peloponneſus, origin of the. name, 25. by whom planted, ib, 
» $2 n. coaſt of, deſcribed by Homer, 215. poſſeſſed by 


- Barbarians, 304 n 
Pelops, how made king, 35, 62 a. a Phrygian, 90. his ſto- 
ry, from Pindar, 158n 
Penelope, Bs, 136, 344 


People, their ſecurity, 29. eſſects of their happineſs on poe- 


try, 32—34. See Commonalty, Vulgar. 
People of Athens, made wiſe by their elimate, 11 n. Kurd. 


- Jous, 75. their picture, | 76 n 
Pericles, eſtabliſhed a democrary, | 76 
Periods of the Grecian hiſtory, 18. 19. of the world, 222. 

of the Trojan war, 291, 216 


Perſian monarch, 28, 214, 238 n. Perſian empire, its foun- 
der, 82 n (c). enſlaved Egypt, 153. tranſmitted arts, 239 
Perſon, make of it, correſponds with the temper, 328, 329 
Perſons, known $... Homer, 296, 297« _ of this know- 


lege, 299 

* 1 difficult in poetry, 23595, 296, 299 
Petrarcha, . 39, 2510 
Phalanthus, dwelt in aa * 2 235 

| Phancy, a female, writes the Hliad, © 140 


Phanites, the ſacred ſeribe, pd "Fn 


guages, 44+ infibence them, aB-—;t. how expreſſed, ibid. 
how eluded, 123. when canvaſſed, 131. where created 


ux x. 3 


Pharmacia, 2 nywph, n ee 
Pharos, its diſtance from the land, in Homer, 512 
Phebus. See Apollo. | 
Phemius, Homer's maſter, 87. a philoſopher and poet, ibid. 
n, 318. his library, ; 104 
nan invents hexameter verſe, 94+ the gelt Pythia, ib. 
n (a) 
Phenicia, 31, 89, 150, 231, 233, 236, 28x 


Phenibians, merchants, 24. inſtruct the Grecks, ibid. the 
Cretans, 200 invent arts, 202, 429 an ancient nation, 
231. their language and policy, 232. how diſtinguiſhed, 
ibid. n (4) (®). found cities, ibid. 233. inſtru” Homer, 
226—238 - propagate th. ir gods, 234. give names to the 

+ Cyclades, 233 make annual yoyaggs 237 feign the Plan- 

dae, 252 give a name to Kolus, 256. and to Homer's mon. 

ſters, 266, 267. trade upon the Red-ſea, ibid. the Tyrrhene - 
ſea, 268. the welt coaſt of Spain, 2756. give riſe to Elyſium, 

276 their character, 279.* the Jews of antiquity, ibid. 

men of ſcience, 282. their theology. ibid. inſtruct Phere - 

eydes. 284. draw a Meridian line, 28g, their winter re- 

treat, ibid their ſeamen, 287 

Phenomenon; ſingular, 8. of the Nile's overflowing, 173. 

Phenomena of the world, | 321 

herccydes, one of the firſt writers in proſe, 44. a ſcholar of 

the Phenic ans, 284 his country deſcribed, ibid. makes a - 

Heliotrope, 286 

hilemon, Menander's crotimpoginy, | 83 

loctetes, a ſubject of tragedy, 313 

ilomela and Progne, their ſtory where, 304 


6 ilolophers, of Aſia the leſs, 12 n (4). prince of, 06 le- 
* gillators and poets, 90. theologues, 84 n. incredulous, 
0 ts5 borrow from the Jews, 230, when reſtored. 332 
9 


loſophy, when firſt ſtudied in Greece, 33. 90. in What 
manner, 91, rog=—114 Egyptian, 233 193. (See My» + 
thology ) aſſiſted religion, 185. the moſt ancient, 214. 
in Lacedemon and Crete, ibid n (#). Pythagoric, 91, 222, 
tomical, 282 Phenician, 283 taug by Homer, 321, 
322, 323. method to be obſerved in it, 334+ takes a new 
ac, 332. reſtored to its Frſt luſtre, ibid, 
K k | L 


Philoſtratus, 94, ibid. n (c). his opinion of Homer, 334 2. 


of his veracity, 330 n. wherein he blames him, 331 


_ Phlegethon, the burning-river, 271 
Phoeſtus, by whom founded, 197 
Phoroneus, civilized the Peloponneſus, 201 
Photius, the patriarch, , *' en (e) 
Phrygians, 90, 200, 29), 30g 
Phthia, the country of Achilles, g 189 


Piety, profeſſed by bards, 114. praiſed by Homer, 344 
Pindar, how nurſed, 82 n (c). his account of Homer's poſte- 


rity, 214 un. bis ſcholiaſt, 217. his character,. 158 
Piracy, thought honourable, | 21 
Places, known and deſcribed by Homer, 29a—398. not fic- 

titious, 293, eſſect of this knowlege, 295, 324 
Plagiariſm, where ſuſpected, 1, 80, 141; 179, 331 
Plains of Babylon, 9. Aſiatic, 2B. ede 32. Trojan, 

292. Theſſalian, 315 


Plan of Paradiſe Loſt, 74. plan of mankind, 130. plan of do- 
minion, 336. a poet's plan, 3a5. Homer's, how laid out, 
| | 310 
Planctae, claſbing rocks, 249. where, 251—256 
- Planets, their power, 82, ibid, n (®) (O). 173 
Plato, deſcended from a god, 8s n (c). his dialogues, what 
36. prince of the philoſophers, 96. his opinion of the 
| human capacity, 39 n. of the inventers of arts, 100 n () 
Met ef # poetic mind, 122 n. of Homer's way of living, 13 
233. of his friends, ibid. of his capacity for buſinels 
14. of the inſpiration of poets, 138, 139. of Egyptia 
' ſculpture and muſic, 1562 n. of the generation of the gods 
And religious belief, 156 n. of what conſtitutes a poet, 1; 
n. of the obſcure nature of poetry, 163 u. of madr 
prophetic, cxpiatory, and -poetical, x68, 169. of Egypti 
hymns, 273 n. of the Cretan laws, 197 of the old 
philoſopby, 214. of the Delphie oracle, 216. his malt 
221. original of his Timaeus, ibid. n, 222 n. when 
lived, 223, 224. his opinion of mythology, ibid. adi 
about explaining allegories, ? 224— 
Plays, ancient, 339 See comedy, 8 
Players, 289. muſt forget themſelves, - 
Pleaſantry, where intolerable, - 


- 
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Pleaſure, refiners of, 60. a daſtardly paſſion, ibid. natural and 
elegant, 130, 131. genuine, ibid, potions for it, 144— 
146 \reconciled with order, 151, 152. intellectual, 160. 
hieroglyphic for pleaſure, 174. deceitful, how avoided, 


260 
Pleaſures, of friendſhip, 3 ' of the ancients, 118. of the ima- 


giration, 160. fone widens 151. of love and wine, 


338. ſpoil characters, 373 
Pliny, 78 n. his character, 88. recounts the inventers of mu- 


lic, 10x n. gives the hiſtory of an obeliſk, 286 


Plunder, when honourable, 21, az, 313, 340 n. ſynonymous 
with food, 47 
Plutarch, his account of the origin of ſpeech, 44 n. of the 
age before Theſeus, 60 n. of the old philoſopby, gx u (c). 
of Ankern 94. of Apollo's ſtatue, 99 n (4). of Olym- 
pus's muſic, 102. of the religious rites of Egypt, 177 n. 
of the wining of oracles, 00 of Homer's univerſal ſci- 


ence, 320 
Pluto, what, | |, 218, 226 
Po, the river, IST 


Poem, its hae, 33, 369. poems when produced, 88, how, 93, 
169. where, 197 
Poet, what, 139—16t. how diſtinguiſhed, "2, what be can 
' deſcribe, 34, 36. wuſt not be frighted, 68—91. his pro- 
vince, 97. his beſt materials, 312. his plan, wide, 
Poets, the two greateſt, 13 u their power, 34. 3s. copy na- 
ture, 7. how formed, 79, $e, 64. rare, 58. delicate, 18, 
x21 u. deprived of underſtandiog, 138. pocts, ancient, 
why admired, 63. their character, 84, 113, 119, $20. ſub- 
jets, 8s, 92, 108, 112. men of ſcience, 114. of piety, jb, 
modern, where unfortunate, 30, 31. ſucceſsful, 39 firft of 


them, 120. exceed in deſcriptions, 41, 5s, 292, 29s. ſeldom 


perſuade, 299. See Bards. 
Poets, born in the leſſer Aſia, 12, 23 u (c) 


Poetry, before proſe, 44. its province, 46. cauſes of i:s de- 
cay, 60. none without virtue, ibid” 6g, conditions required. 


78, 121 u. muſt be inteMigible, 126 how produced, ibid. 


139,154, 169. preſcribed by law, 11, 173, 213. muſt uſe 
fiction, -1 57, naturally obſcore, 163 n (4), 164. its uſe, 


120. laws, 328. all its forms in Homer, 319 —341, 
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Point of time, when Homer wrote, 34 point of view, 310 
Poland, candidate for the crown of, 242 
Policy, an enemy to.poetry, 32, 33, 123, 313: when formed 

in Greece, 61, human, its perfection, 89 151, 191, 195, 


arts of, 197 ſchool of, 91 what it produced, 196 
Polidamna, an Egyptian lady. 143 
Pol\hing, its eſſects on language, 63, 6s. on men, 339 
Politeneſs of ſtile, 66. of manners, 327, 335 
Polybius, accurate, z57. thinks well of _-_— 259, 260 

, Polydamas, prudent, | : 314 
Tloaurairarc avdpre, 279 
Polyth-iſm, nt invented by Homer, 180 
Pomp, admired, 31. pomp of words, 160, 299 

* Pompey the great, his counſellor, 14 n. his tutor, ibid. tutor 

of his children, ibid. viſits Poſidonius. ibid, 
Pompey, Sextus, his friend, . 14 n 
Pontus, native of, 303 
Pope, Mr. his rape of the lock, 49. art of poetry, 49. tran- 

lation of the Iliad, © 333 
Poppies, their juice preſcribed by Hippocrates, 149n (40%) 
Portugal, reviews a book paſſes in it, | 70n 
Pogrugucſe, guve names to countries, 235 
Poſidonius, his reply to Pompey, 14 n. his account of the 

_ - Epicurean philoſophy, 281 
Poſſeſſion, decided by force, a9 
Poſſeſſion, poetic, 164 See metaphor, mythology. 

"Power, afbitrary, its «ffeQts, 67. tyrannical, ,, 333 
Powers, unknown, $7. their uſe, Fa powers of nature, 93, 

106, 172 
Prayer, x06, 113, 169, 212, 328 
« Prefages, powerful, 223. of the weather, | 256 
preſence. divine, its influence, 154, 16s 


"Preſſure upon the mind, 68—70, 163 upon learning, 333 
Priam, comforted by Achilles, 56. his dominion, 239. its ex- 
tent, 296. reigned over nine provinces, 297 n (30). received 
no aſſiſtance from Europe, 305. indulgent to Paris, 313. 
wiſely anſwered by Helen, 340. bis laſt ſpeech to Hector, 

| 34¹ 343 

Priapus, an oracle, | | ,208 


Pride, a foundation of morals, 194 
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Prieſts, popiſh, damp learning, 69. heathen, loved authority, 
89. kept the laity in ignorance, 90, 203. Egyptian, 141, 


144, 143. circumciſed,” 157, their diſciple, 203. Britiſh, 
173- Tuſcan, 212. preciſe, 228. free from taxes, 232. Roe 
man, 26g 

Princes, admirers of Homer, 6, 320, $21. high * bard in their 
tourt, 86. Grecian, 311. aſſembly of princes, Homer's ſub- 
je, 313. See heroes. 

Principle, good one, creates the world, 222. principle of Mu- 
ſacus's philoſophy, 98 n. firſt principle of being, 176. prin» 


ciples of the ſciences in Homer, 320—3236 
Prior, Mr. i N 12 (4) 
Privilege, poetic, - . ; 34, 38, 259 
Probability, meaſure of it, 127, 287 —a3g. 
Problem, in literature, propoſed by Velleius, 90—83 
Proceſſions, Bacchic, 204 u 
proclus, writes in defence of Homer, 217 
Proconneſus, the country of Ariſteus. 184 
Prodicus the Cean, 133 
P:ogeny, moral, difficult to trace, 14 


Progreſſion of manners, 18. when obſervable, 19. its eſſects 
Homer, 22, 23, 27, 28, 40, 41. on learning and learned 


96, 111, 412, 193 
Promoneuries bf the Mheras, 218. of the coaſt of Italy, 247, 


Pronapides, an Athenian, Homer's walter, 163, 18s 


Propontis, 184, 246. coaſt of, under Priam, 296 
Proportions, uncouth, 67, of the world, 112, 172, 174, 221, 
222, 323. of life, r5g. See meaſures. | 
Proſe, later than verſe, 44, 334 


Protagoras of Abdera, 133 
roteſilaus, appears to a hermit, 333 
rotens, flipper y 224. the ſea prophet, 275 
Ipor:x00@pueg, N . 184 
provence, Trovadores of, 120 
Manmeticus, king of Egypt, 24 


tolemy, Philopater, . 6 n 
\ 3 - 


men, 63. on language, $0, '$1, $3, on religion, 58, 39. 


261. Circeian, 249, 263, 267 


Prophecy, 45, 97. 139, 263, n ()., 164, 168, 169, 190 —211 


Proſerpine, rape of, 94. her myſteries, . 99. 


— =. 
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Pyramid, of braſs, 286. Egyptian pyramids, 245 
Pythagoras, his manner, 91. his deſigns, ibid. 92. his pro- 
miſe to an adept, 106 n. his-maſters, 230, 284. bis phi- 


222,223 
Pythagoreans fo low Orpheus, 93 
Pythia, 188. See Phemonoe, ; 

Pythos, 390. Pythian games, 192 a 


Q 7 


1 in muſie and ceremonies, 30g n. in 


, - wonders, i : x84 n (.) 
Quality, ladies of, 0 | ; 340 
Queen, in the Encid, 339 
Quibble, when in vogue, 63 
Quixote, Don, ; 350 05 130 5, 33) 

R 
ABB T's, their doctrine, 230 
Rape of the lock, 40. of Proſerpine, 94 
Roptuye, its origin 93, 165. promoted, 126, 139. unge 
vernable, 172. regulated, 214 
Realities, powerful in poetry, 155. See Truth, 
Reaſon, where dangerous, 69, 160, 224, 259 
Records, Egyptian, ga, 147 Phenician, 41103 
Red. ca, 231, 26) 
Reduan, a Moor, % 46 n()) 
Refug&es, Egyptian, ; $2, 33 n, 90, 23 
Regions, infernal, | 212, 269, 215 
Relations (ana logies) imaginary, 136. ſubtile, x60, collec 
on of, 174. abſtracted. | 243 | 
Relief, ſupernatural, 333: fortuitous, 33 


Religion, its influence, 17. upon language, $6 — 5b 
Grecian, its origin, $7, 90, 99, 105 — 109,” 142. 


ſubject for poetry, 84. ſchool of it, 97, 193. aſſiſted phil 1 
ſophy, 185, 220, 233+ reſtrains from vice, 221. pub ] 


promoted, 84, 8s, 113, 1:4, 135, 165, 343. Written a- 


gainſt, by whom, 84, 157 
Removes of tribes and nations, 19—21, 26, 307 
Rendezvous of princes, where, 8 313 


Reputation, religious, where delicate, 194. political, how ſup» 


ported, 338 
Reſerve, in characters. 337. Italian, 339 
Reſtraints on writing, | 68 
Return of the Greeks, a poem, 7 87, 88 n, 218 
Returns of the fun, why in Syros, 285 
Retz, Cardinal de, 3331 (50 


Revolutions in ſtates, 18, 19. in manners, ibid. in learning, 


72, 73, 80— 84, 214, az8—a231, 322, 333 
Rhadi, dominari, 198 n (c) 


Rhadamanthus, 198, 213. pry 27S 
Rhapſodiſts, concealed their names, 88. Heſiod and Homer 
of the number, 133, 134. See Bard. 


Rhea or Ops, 161. what? 206 
Rhodes, 12 mn (c) 13 mn (% 14n (a), 203, 206, 235 
Rhyme, abandoned, 38 
Ricci, father, A a3 n 
Richeliev, cardinal de, MOR: 68 n 
Riches, their influencs, 24, 31, 60, 191 
Rio Grande, in America, 235. de la Plata, '. +: _ 


Rites, myſterious, 37. national, 8g. holy, 96. Orphic, 109, 
funeral, ibid. borrowed, 142. expiatory, 169. Egyptiang 
177 n. imported, 211. Phenician, 234. ſavage, 265 


Rivers, beautiful, 9. gods, 1og, ibid. n. raiſe wonder, 134. 


form iſlands, 181 n. infernal, | 142, 269 
Rocks, claſhing, 247 rocks of the Sirens, 248. 260. Scyl- 
la's rock. 249. floating rocks, 251. deſert; 2556 
Rome, founders of, 82 n (c). miſtreſs of the world, 73. a 
prey to power, ibid. eommons of Rome, - 22T 
Roman empire, its horoſcope by * 82 n (). eloquence, 
admired, 37. names, harſh, 301 
Romans, braveſt of them, murdered, 7x n. originally Ban- 
ditti, 337, forced into virtue, ibid how corrupted, 51 n, 


333. obliged to diſſemble, ibid. haughty, ibid. 
Romanzes, a kind of poetry in Spain, 46 n 
Ruffian, profeſſed, 339 
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Runers, Iriſh, their poſſeſſion; | 119 
Rythmus, powerful, | 126 


QACRIFICES, attended on by poets, 86, 120. pro- 
mote rapture, 93. myſtic, 211. to the ſea- gods, 254. 


human, 264. infernal, 265. 269, 270 
Sages, Grecian, go. modern, 149, 150+ ancient, ibid. Jew- 
iſh, 230. perſecuted, | 333 
Saints, their legends collected, | 69 
Salignac, Francois de. See Fenelon, 
Samos, by whom governed, 235 
Samothracian myſteries, 2086 
Sanction, to a doctrine, 112, 113, to a cheat, x67 
Sanctity, a poet's character, 225. efficacious, 154 
Sannazaro, his Arcadia, | | 112 
Sarpedon, peoples Ionia, 210 
Saturn, his ſtory, 161, 162. Time, 199, 218 
Satyr, its origin, 93. a Satyr . 170 
Scamander, ſprings of, 293 
Scepſius, Demetrius, 294 
Scholiaſt, nameleſs, 1175, Homer's, 285 


Science, firſt men of, 85. drawn from Egypt, go. maſters, 
of, 114. divine ſcience, 229. prieſtly, 89, 202, 203, 228 

Sciences, when invented, 73. where, ibid. n (5). vire-drawn 
x36. delivered in verſe, 45, 46, 91, 288. tranſm'tted from 


the Jews, 230. all in Homer, 320—328 
Scipio, miraculouſly deſcended, 82 n (c) 
Scol, Exitium, 249 n(*) 
Sculpture, ſacred, 174. where invented, - 203 
Scylla, a rock, 249. what ſhe is, ibid. 
Scythians, when known to th. Greeks, 184. deſpiſe houſes, 

243 n. live among horſes, 243 


Sea, ſovereignty ot it, 26 119, 198 its children, 200. Medi- 
| terranean ſca, 237, 240, 243, 246, 267, 273. Red-ſea, 237, 

267. Tyrrbene, 268. north ices, ibid. 
ges towns, firſt enriched, 24 
þ 1: a poc m. 4 n 
Seafons, where marked, 113, 285. deſtribed, 324, ibid, n (*) 


. _ 


E $ R_—_— ' 
Secrecy in religion, enjoined, 57. in philoſophy, 89, g2. ſe- 


crets, knowlege of, * »?> 7288 
Senator, Roman, 337. his daughter, 339 
Senſations, natural, 122, 134 bigh, 220 
Senſe, the product of every climate, 17 
Sentiments, manly, baniſhed, 68. noble, 154. their ſhadow- 

ings, ibid. ſentiments of the buman heart. 311, 313 
Severity, a Roman character, | , 337 
Shades, in poetry, 6s 


Shade of Achilles, 315. of Ulyſſes, 331. oracle of the ſhades, 
270 ſhades conſulted concerning Homer, by Appion, 322 


Sheer wit, the refuſe of ene, 6y 
Shew of virtue, | | 339 
Shipping and commerce, ws underſtood, - ad 
Ships, Grecian, 294. catalogue of, 296. ſixty lent by Aga- 

memnon, : +}. 31g 
Show, lord mayor's, &* ſacred ſhows, _ 204 
Shuſan, a lily, 149 m (4) 
Sibyl, Erythrean, 13 n. ſibyls propheaic, 167, 168. wild and 

obſcure, 195 
Sicily, 116, 249, 250, 254, 255, 258, 261 n () 
Sicilian ſtreights, 4347 


Sidon, merchants of, 231. latitude of, 2657. its diſtance from 
Italy, 268. whence enriched, 275. characterized, 279. 
famed for fine clothes, 280. for curious work, ibid. 287. 


for ſcience, \ 292 
Sigeum, | 295 
Silence, enjoined, 37. znftituted, 92 
Simois, the river, 295 
Simonides, x3 n. improved muſic, | 101 n 


Simplicity of manners, 29. amiable, ibid. 40. aſſects language 
$0, 6z, 63. admits not a poliſhed ſpeech, 66. ſimplicity of 


ſtile, . 125, 287, 288 
Sinon, a ſubject of tragedy, 318 
Sr, Catilena, 261 n (7) 
Sirens, 248. who, 260. their temple, 462 n 
Slavery, where intenſe, 244, 245, 333 
Slaves, market of, 148. * valued, 245. croud of ſlaves, 


333 
leep, all ſubduing, 180 
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Smyrna, 6. , Homer's temple there, ibid. u. zealons for him 
8. the place of his education, 81 
Socrates, his opinion of poetry, 159. unpoctical bimoſelf, 160, 
why, ibid. bis advice ume ſacred allegories, 224 


0 226 
Socratic-ſchool, 14 m, $1 


Soil, where happy, 9- its eſſects, ibid. 10 b. Grecian, 20, 
natural ſoil, 30. rich. r. Egyptian, 149 · prophetic ſoil, 


208 

Solide, advantages of, 131 
Solmifſas, the mount of the Curetes, 209 
Solomon, brings an artiſt from Tyre, 281, 282. peaceful 
and learned, 283 
Solſtiies, marked upon a meridian, 284—257 


Song of Orpheus, 96, 162. of the old poets, *. ſongs of 
Ifis, 173. See Hymns, 


Soothſayers, 139. ſoothſaying, 190, 20) 
ohoeles. perfedts tragedy, bo 
'Sophoniſba, a tragedy, 39 
Soporifies, Egyptian, 249 u (i) 


Soul, eſſuſion of, 162. exalted, 169. immortal, 182, 221. its 
conductor, 27) 4218. See Mind. $ 
Sour ds. uncouth, preſages of weather, 256 
Spain, 239, 287. when planted, 2332. viſited by Ulyſſes, 213. 
- weſt-coaſt of, 256 the reviews = book muſt paſs in it, 50 f 


Spaniards, 201, 235. Spaniſh mines, 276 
Spartan conſtitution, 196, an 
Spells, 45. how-broken, 226. notont, 343 


Spirit, public, 60. generous and free, 69. crufhed, yo. celeſſ 
al, 82. aſcendant over it, 113. ſpirit of a cynic, 132. of 1 


bigh order, 227. wandering ſpirit, 307 
Stars, their influence, by 
State, free, how governed, 27, 28, 42, 53. how enſlaved, 7. 

ſtate deſigns, 335- reaſons of ſtate, 61 


Statue, Grecian, 310. ſtatues, Telchinian, of Apollo, and Juno 
203. phe Arad in Delos, 99 n (4). of Latona and Orty gi, 

an 

| Statute es | 873 34 
—_— king of Poland, w ©: 
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stile, politie. 33. poetic, 55, 302. prevailing, 5g. unaffeQed 
and artleſs, 63. polite, 66. Homer's ſtile, 7, 128 
Still life, 41. nobly deſcribed, : ibid. n 
Stoiciſm, its parent, 32 1. bigh ſtoiciſm, when revived, 333 
Stories, why ſo thick in Homer, 128. e. 134. incon- 
nected. 216 warmly told, 299 
Strabo, his account of Homer's temple in Smyrna, 6 n (5). 
of his poſterity in Chios, ibid n (c). of the removes of the 
Grecian tribes, 27. of the firſt writers in proſe, 44. of the 
firſt Pythia, 94 n. of the beſt Greek wine, 118 n. of Ho- 
mer's veracity, 135 n. of his character and inclinations, 
| x51. of the old mythology, 154 u of Ariſtaeus, 184 u (c) 
of the compoſition of oracles, 188 n (5). of the ſituation 
of Delphi, 190 n (b). of the oracle itſelf, 191 n (5). of 
the Egyptian prieſts, 203 n (5). of the Curetes, Telchines, 
and Idaci DaQtyli, 204 n. of divination, 206 n (ö). of the 
Lycian oracle, 209. of the conſtitution of Crete, 213. of 
the Phenicians, 23z n, 233 n. of the Liparean iſlands, 
253, 255 n. of the Neapolitan ſhore, 259 n. of the Sirens, 
262 n. of Poſiiionius's manner of writing, 276 n, 282 u. 
of Demetrius Scepſius, 295. of the language of Troy, 303. 
of ancient Greece, 304 n. of Homer's ſcience, 322 n. of 
the old hiſtorians, 334 
Strabo, his own character, 44, 152. accurate, 207. his coun · 
try 303. learned in hiſtory, 334 
Strada, Famian, 343 
Stroke, of imagination, 193, 194. of character, 311 


Stroling life, 1 30, 134. ſtroling bard, 9, 86, 110, 111. 1242, 
5 123. ſtroling god, 


, 309 
Stromboli, a burning iſland. 251 n, 254n 
Stylus, erected by Pherecydes, 284—287 
Styx, the infernal river, 269, 278 


Subjects, for poetry, 3436s 41, 45. Homer's ſubject, Se, 
xii. 


Sublime, judge of. 45. ſupplement of, : 17 
Succeſſion of wit and literature, 83. of learned prieſts, 19g 
Suidas, 95, 9 n (c), 103 u (©) 133 n. calumniates Homer, 


331 
Sun, repreſented, 177. 211. 218. riſes and ſets in the ocean, 


238, 239. his daughter, 248, 263. his out-goings, 248, 


eee 
268. where never ſeen, 271. his cave, 284," 235. his re. 
turns or tropics, ' * — 254, 286, 28) 


Superſtition, the companion of fear, 30 inſlituted. 9 built 
» upon 271. falfly impated. 27) n. mother land of, 200, 


. prevalent, 223. Grecian ſuperſtition, 331 
Wirrentom, a ſtation of the Sirens, ' © - b 261 
Syagrus, e ee ö 68 
Symplegades, floating rocks, $ e RO: t 
Syria, 26. 238 u (c). See Aramean,. + 
Syria, an ifland, 284 


Syros (the ſame) the” country of Pherecyides, 12n 005. 234, 
| fertile, 285. à heliotrope long preſerved in it, 286 


T 
r A P 
Talus, 18. the brazen, ibid. 
Famen-fs, in a young lady, | n 
Tanaquil, - 301 
Terentum, gulf of, n 885 247 
Tartary, cham of. 242. Tartat-Hfe, ibid. 
Tarteſſus its etymology, | 276 a 


Taſſo,, Torquato, his charaQter, 57 his deſcription of a lady 
© weeping and petitioning, 144 u (c). of a coy beauty, 166 n. 


his „ ſogy for fable, 259 n (5) 
Technical te ns, chain up the fancy, . 136 
Telchi / es, 1356—2 2, 228 
Tele machus, his ee unjuſtly criticiz&d, 67. entertaincd 
- | himſelf by Helen, „ | | 141 
Temple, Sir William, L 78 
Temple, Homer's, 6 n. temples and _—_ 186, 253 
Tereph its double meaning.  47n 

_ Terc«s, the inbuman Den a | : 394 
Terpander, \ " T3 n, 101 n, 214 
Terra dos Pavos, 25 
Teucer, ſettſes in Cyprus, 0 2 4 
Thel, th. lawgiver, | dien, 213 


va the — | 12 5, 91, 276 m (c) 
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Thamyris, the * lover, tor n. 103. reigned on mount 


Athos, | | Jos a 

Theatrical Writing * ST 78 

Thebes, in Egypt. 146, 149, 238 

Thebes, in Greece, why walled, 29 u. ſacking of, 186, 3 
187, by whom founded, 232% n (0, 235 

Ou; AD, what, - PR 

Theodicee, Eſſais de, : 230 Ny. 3330 


Theogony, -what, 104. See Gods, Creation, _ 
Theology, antlexit, 36. why moriſtrous, 57. Grecian, whenceg 
56, 90, 178, 203, 414. reduced to a body, 104. Egyp- 


tian, its foundation, 92, 177. ;Phenician, 283 
O52274, or ſayings of God, | 288 
Theſſaly, deſcribed, .38. plains of, 31S 
Thetis, mother of Achilles, 218 
Thinking, confined, 121. evited, e | 
Thon, à prince of Egypt, 143 
Thoth, the inventer of arts in Egypt, 173 


Thrace, mountains in it, 182, 304. firſt known to the 

Greeks, 184, 241 n, ſends colonies to Aſia, 304. Thra- 

clan language, 32. reſembles the Trojan, 303. and 

the Grecian, . ibid. . 
Thraciaus, horſemen, 24r n. ſettle in Troy, 307 
Thueydides, accurate, 19. lays out the period of the Greei- 

an hiſtory, ibid. deſcribes their antient barbarous ate, 

20 n, x50. and its continuance, 2, 22 n. witneſſed 

the confuſions or Greece, 73 n. bis authority valuable. 


113 

Thymoetes, the weſtern traveller, . 100 
Thymbrus, an oracle of Apollo, - . 1 
Tiberius, ſpoke fluently on ſome occaſions, 63 n 
Tibullus, deſcribes a fit of prophecy, ; WS. 
Tierra de Fuego, 1 4 238 
Timaeus Locrus, * # 221 * 
Time and ſpace, the eldeſt of thing, . 161, 299 
Times, manners of. 17. 23. 39. pPeaceable, 41. relative to 

things, SPAS | 
Tireſias, the blind proghet, > 186, 208, 279 
Titans, their wars, © fy B5, 99, 103 
Titles of Honour, what, | ' 30, 33 


Li . 
* 1 
by . * . 
. _ _ 
off * * * 
* 6 
9 .* 
vv? X * 


Tongues. See language. 


Torments, foreign, N 223 
Towns, when walled, 24. taken and . 29, 318, 

town-life, | 123 
Toys, where made. a 281 


Trade, inventers of, 231, 232. taught the Greeks, 24, 25, 
130. little known, 143. antient flave- trade, 148. Pheni- 

ian, 246. trading voyage, 236 
Traditions, "ſacred, 58, 96, 173, 182, 2:2. how conveyed, 
1024, 10% 183, Egyptian, 213. Trojan, 219, 298, 299, 


339 

Tragedy, riſe of the name, 46. inventers of, 138. per- 
feed by whom, 80. originally id Homer, 320 
Tranſmigration of ſouls, firſt taught, 23g 
Tranſplantation, in animals, 15. mends the breed, ibid, 
Travellers, | 90, 92, 100, 109, 147, 184, 240 
Travelling, neceſſary, ' 78, 123, 135, 140, 151 
Treaſure of knowlege, 186. of Achilles, 315 
Treres, a wandering Thracian tribe, | 303 
Tripod, ſacred, 189. golden, 191 
Tripoli, by whom founded, 2332 (6) 
Triſſino, Giovanni Giorgio, | 737. 38 


Trojan war, its conſequences in Greece, 26. abroad, 27n, 274. 
by whom ſung,. 98, 140, 141, 331. its periods, 291, 316. 
hinge of it, 317. its various epiſodes, 317, 318. produced 
all virtues and vices, 3323 n, 344 

Trojan-horſe, a poem, 318. Trojan coaſt, poſſeſſed by Pe- 
laſgi, 306. naturalized to the Greeks, 308. Trojan lan- 
guage, 303, 308. names, 302, 303, 305+ genealogies, 309 

Trojan-allies. See auxiliaries, 

Trojans, routed, 33. made the conquering party, 219. key 
ſeraglio's, ibid. catalogue of, 296. led by Hector, 297 u. 
remains of, 298, effeminate, 311. keep within their 
walls, 316. take the field, 3177 

Tropics, of the ſan, 243, 234, —256 

Trovadores, or Troubadours of Provence, 120 

Troy, a place of relics, 136. plains of, 292. extent of its 

dominions, 296. commanded nine provinces, 297 n. its 

territory, wholly occupied by NN 298. planted by 

Pelaſgi, 306, ' ravaged,, 316. See Trojan war. 


IN D E X. 309 
Tpax]ns, its meaning, fie a80 
Trumpets,” how ſupplied in war,” 327 
Truth, conceptions of, 9. truth in manners, 34, 61, 75. 
in deſign, 40. in language, 62. in writing, 76. in poetry, 
126, ſacred, 155, revealed by the muſes, 157. not 
perceived, 160. flaſhes of, 163. oracular, 191. powerful, 
226. not to be diſguiſed, ibid. leads to happineſs, 222. 
legal truth, 2235. predictive, 257 un. never (applied, 395, 
299, 314. irreſiſtible, 296. alone forms charaQers, 314. 


343. followed by Homer, P 1 326, 343 
Tunis, by whom founded, 232 
Turn, ſcholaſtic, 136.  poetical, 46 n, 19 
Turns of the year, marked upon _—_— 11a n. upon a me- 

ridian line, 5 285 
Tynnichus, the Chalcidean, Wt 2 139 
Typhon, fiery, | oy, 224 
Tzetzcs, Joan, the commentator of Heſiod, 13 n 

U 


Ur. 1 ISS Es, feigns a tale. 22, bis ebarscter, 34, 144, 
314, 316. ſpares a bard, 137. his wanderings, 140, 
318. feigns again, 148. hated by Neptune, 219. fees 
many wonders, 246." boundary cf his navigation, 248. 
viſits Eolas, 254. | receives the winds in a bag, 259. fails 
to hell, 269. conſults the ſhades, 270. is driven to Spain, 
273. turns pirate, 274. meets Achilles's ſhade, 31g. bis 
noQturnal expeditions, 319. his picture. 329. his ſquire, 
ibid. his ghoſt pactions with Homer, 331 
Underſtanding, refuſed to poets, 138. gives lttle pleaſure, 
160, filled with refleftion, 313. See mind. X 
Union of 'courtier and ſcholar, 8. of lawgiver and poet, 
84, 85, 90. union of cauſes in Homer's works, 344 
Unity, the principle of Muſaeus, 68n 
Univerſal nature, perſonated, 217 
Univerſe, ſyſtem of it, rog, tog. parts of it, 10, 123, citi- 
zen of it, 123. powers of it,” 108, 153, 154, 172, 217. its 
model, 223. its myſteries in Homer, 321. See nature, 
LI 2 


Urganda, the wiſe, rr 16 

Uſtica, one of the Liparean iſlands, 4 i 2353 

Uiica,. by whom founded, 5 232 u 
: 


B of "tile; 69, of genius, 103. of cha. 
racter in a 67, in a poem, 241, 373, 314. 
variety of accidents, 326, 328. ' pleaſant, 329 
Vein, exerciſed, 123. ſet a running, 130. truſted to, 136. 
mad vein, 171. See . 
Velleins Patereulus, | 80, 83 


75 Venice, hiſtory of, 37. conſtitution of, 196 


Ventidius, raiſed by bis ſtars, + 82 n(#) 
Venus, her voice, 104. an enemy to health, 118 n (0). 
what ſhe repreſents, ary, unfortunate in her pupil, 219. 
her wrath, how ſhewn, 340 
Veracity, Homer's, 243. in places, 292, 295. in perſons, 
300. in characters, 314. In facts and hiſtory, 334 
Verſe, 38, 45,—47, 79» 93» 255 126, 129, 137, 188, 299, 
Verulam, lord. | 242357, 3570 
Veſuvio, N 254 
| Vibius Caudex, a Rowan name, 301 
Vice, reſtraint from, 222, 223. diſplayed, 311, 324 n (6) 
Views of nature, 9, 131. of human affairs, 18, of human 
neceſſities, 29. of characteti. 336 
Violence, when prevalent, | 60 n 
Virgil, copies Homer, $1, 36. * Ennius, 64, 66. and 4- 
naxagoras, 99 n. witneſſed the fall of Rome, 23. an aſtro- 
loger, 8a. his opinion of Muſacus, 79 n, 97. of the firſt po- 
ets, 84. deſcribes a mad propheteſs, 163 n. the firſt wen, 
201 m (5). unfortunate in his mythology, 219. of admi- 
rable judgment, ibid. tender and paſſionate, 236. deſcribes 
the temple of Ceres, 293 u. ' deterred from writing Res 
- Romanas, 3ot . | indebted to the Little-Iliad, 318 n. bound 
up by his model, 337. difference between him and Ho- 
mer, 335, 336 


22 


| Views, men of, 13. neceſſary in poetry, 65. real virtue, 
67 virtue ſelf, 66. where rewarded, 69; when bright- 
eſt, yu, leads to happineſe, 242. where diſplayed, 317, 
323. when perſecuted, 332. public, how learned, 337. 
ſhew of virtue, 339. extolled and rewarded in Homer's 


writings, | 5 19g 
Virtues, public, when. real, 60: how beſt learned, 61, 

natural virtues, | os 
viſions, ſubſtituted for won *! 2 775 33%, 333 
Vocal goddeſs, . -a63zn(*) 
Voice of love, an ancient poem, 104. - Pythia's voice, 198. 

189. power of 8 227. enſnaring 260 
Volcano*s, * _ 252, 255, 256, 258, 
Vortex, dangerous, 249 
Votaries, the pureſt, 150. . prone to believe 195 
Vowels, return of, 300 


Voyages, long, 78, 79. to Egypt, 92, 95, 140, 236, 237. 
to Grand-Cairo, 145. to Italy, 194. - round Peloponne- 
ſas, 215. to the Streights, 237. trading voyages, 236, 


annual; 268 round the Mediterranean, 273, 287 

Vulcan, his. temple in Memphis, 140, 141, his employment 
| in Homer, 218, his work deſcribed, | 324 
| | Vulcano, à burning iſland, ' 251 n, 255, 256 
| Vulgar, $9; 258, 165, 203% 220. Sce Commonatiy, Nau 
| * 
a 
) 
h * 
. AGGONS, uſed for houſes, 242, 2432 
. Waller, Mr. bis opinion of Achilles, 40 n 
„ Wanderings of Ulyſſes, 149, 319 
js War, conſtant, where, 26, 27, civil, its eſſects, 33, 72, 734 - 
's 291. holy war, 192. war repreſented, 215. taught by 
's Homer, 320. war of Troy. See Trojan, 
d Wars with men, ſung by Homer, 324 u. with gods and gad- 
he deſſes, ibid. with walls and horſes, ibid, 
6 Way of the World, a comedy, 39 


Wealth admired, 31. diſguiſes nature, ibid, ruins poetry, 
60. brought into Greece, 24, 35, 150. life of, 120. re. 


= I- N. D X. 
conciled with order, 151, 162. ne to temples, 289, 192. 


> wealth of Tyre and Sidon, whence, 276. of Theſſaly, 3:5 
Weſtern traveller, 100. countries unknown to Homer, 288. 


language and manners, 30 
Wiles, in trade, 280. in war, | 335 
Wiads, their governor, 254. predicted, 256,\257. change 
the appearance of vyolceno's, 258. fewed up in a bay, 
459. Eteſian winds, | 175 
Wine, heartechearing, 126. my beſt in Greete, 118. love 
aud wine, ibid. 338 


Wiſdom, ſeparated, 90. — by a lady, 140. inferior 

to folly, 194, maſter in wiſdom, 185. wepth of it, 195. 

taugbt by what, 215. repreſented, 2x7, 218, wiſdom of 
"  » the ancients, 227, See Learning, Knowlege, + | 


Wit, Sheer, 63. ſuceefon of wit, 83 
Wives, bought and fold, 6z n. eaſily pardoned, 340, 341. 

tender one, , her.charaQter, ' ibid. 
Woe, ſcenes of it, inexpreſſible, N 318, 319 
Woerden, a town in Holland, . 
Woers, Penelope's,. all deſlroyed. 149, 137, 148. 
Woman, 179. fine woman, in diſtreſs, 144 0 (c). dragged 

away from ber family. 339 


Women, beautiful, 240. lewd, 260. where without paſli- 

ons, 339- forget injuries, 340, apt to complain, 34:1; 
irreſiſtihle in grief, 342, 343. women of quality, 129, 
340. - Sec Ladies. 

Wonders, how to be told, 127, DP? 470 bow framed, 
134, 246, 288. out · of- the · world wonders, 246. light 
for a wonder, 288. See Miracles. | 

Wonder (the paſſion) to whom it belongs, 49. how raiſed, 

160. natural wonder, 2. Wop 

World, ſoul of, 221 n. ſyſtem of, ibid, Fee Nature, Uni- 

I | 

Worſhip, Grecian, form of, 182. l 177. E. 

© gyptian, ibid. 6. See Rites. | 

Wrath of Achilles, 317. of Venus, | 349 

Wrellling at the Pythian games, — 193 

Writers, original, why* they excel, 35. ancient, why e- 

* ſtremed, 63. of one age, 'why Gmilar, $9 
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Wridng, on what it depends, 76, 77.. every kind of it in 
Homer, 310. See Character. 


Wry- feature, betrays a character, 


314 
Wurts, frightful to a French poet, 301 | 
* l | 
| Ch | 
- * | | 
ANTHUS, banks of, : 207 
Xenophanes, Homer's enemy, 98. ibid. n (e) 
Xenophon, 12 n (3). his character, 36. his explication of 
the fable of Marſyas, 101 (0 
— Y - 
EAR, days of, marked on the altar of Pan, 112 n. 
turns of, | 283 
Yeuda, Rabbi, 230 n (®) 
2 
2 LE IA, an oracle of Apollo, | 208 
Zeno, writes in defence of Homer, | 321 
Zethus and Amphion, wall Thebes, 290 
Zodiac, ſign of, 19s 


Zonah, Caupona, its equivocal meaning, — 48 
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